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PREFACE. 


Is presenting to the public a new treatise nppa MonH 
jScience, it may not be improper to state the 
^which led to the undertakmg, and the design whiebi It It'xnH 
’ tended to accomplish, t'l" 

V When it became ray duty to instroct ia Mj 
phy, in Brown U^irersity, tljLe texi>book in UjaeTwa^ 
of Dr. Faley. many of hb principles I 
compelled to dissent, and, at first, I coAtevtedkmpKttHi^ 
stating to my classes my objections to the author, and 
ing my views, in the form of familiar convetmdions^ UpOU 
several of the topics which he di 
my own convenience, I sooU ^(^||gnitted 
lirered, in the form of leCtuM^ o fbw y( 
tores had become so far extenwii dtdt^ to my 
contained4t|^ themselves, t^e of « dil^M 

from itfaatw the text-book whi^lt ^ teaching, 
the inconvemence of teaching two diiSsrent q«t(mi$!»']t 
took to reduce them to order, and to make eu^ 
as would render the work in some measure wli^< 

itselfl I thus relinquished the work of tUt* 
some time^haye been in fhe habit of 
lecture. The sueoeoi of the 
tions, and cnoottraged me fp hop^'filat t^e 
what 1 had delivered to my closkee^ mighi in som^^ 
gree, fitcilitate the study of mczul sdence. 


a 
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From these circumstances the work*lias derivctl ifs charac¬ 
ter. Being designed for the purposes of instruction, its aim 
to be simple, cl(‘ar, and purely didactic. 1 have rarely 
<mrie into extended discussion, but have contented myself 
ith the attempt to stjite lL ' moral law, and the reason of 
it, in as few and as efuaprelu nsi \, U*nns as possible- Tho 
illustration of the principles, and Ihc applic aiioii of tlieni to 
cases in ordinary life, 1 h:ue geneially h*!*" to the in<tru<;tor, 
or to tlie student himself. Ileiu'e, also 1 have omitted every 
thing nlueh relates to the Jiistory of o]>inious, and have 
na-ide but little allusion iMen to the opinions thcms^'ls'es, of 
, those fioiu wliom 1 dissent. Toliavc acted otlierwiv*, would 
lun(‘ extended tl;e undertakin*r oreatly b(‘Vond tlie limits 
^\Jneh r bad assigned to myself; and it seemed to me not 
to belo ]<f to the d**sijrn ^\luell I had in Aiew. A woik \sliieb 
should atliMijpt to exhibit v.liat was true, a]»pe.iied i i mt 
more desirable than oru^ whit'li should ['oiut out Avliat was ex¬ 
ploded- discuss Avliat was doiihiiub or disprove what was false. 

.In tlic course ol' ti e work, i liave (jiioted lait few autho¬ 
rities, as, in in’Opanng it, I liavo nd'erred to but teAv liooks. J 
make this remark in no manner for tlit^ sake of laying claim 
lopriginality, but to avoid lh<‘ imputation of using the labours 
of others Avithout aeknowledgment. Wiu u 1 commenced 
tlu^ UTidert.ikliig, I attempted to n ad (‘XteusiA'cly, but soon 
hmud it so di.-itiult^to arrive at any definite results, in 
this ma*iyer, that the necessities of my situation obliged 
rue to lely upon iny own reflf'cticuu Tliat 1 have tlius come 
to the same conclusions with iiiany otluTs, I sliould be un¬ 
willing to (ibubl. When lliis coincidence of opinion has 
come to iny knoAvledge, Id^jive mentioned it. When it is 
not mentioned, u is because I have not known it- 


The author to Avhom X am under the greatest obligations 
is Bishop Butler. The chapter on Conscience is, as I sup¬ 
pose, but little more than a dt?Ai:dopcinent of bis ideas on the 
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s.'ime su^joct. TTow lyucli more T owe to this incomparable 
^vriter, 1 know not. As it was tlie study of his sermons on 
liuman nature, tliat first tinned my altontion to tliis subject, 
then' aic, donl)(loss, many trains of tliongiit Avhich T have 
derived from liiaii but wliieli T have not bi;cii able to trace 
to tlu‘ir souree, as tln*y bavi^ h>n^ sine*' Ijocorne itieorpnratcd 
with inv own lelleetious, I'iio article on the Sahliatli, 

as is stat(‘d in the is derived cliieflv from the tract 

§ 

of' Mr. J. (uinu'v, on the ^aiiK; suliit'ct. I'luUTt.iin- 
iiijr (lio^e vieu.s ul tin; J^aei'(*d Senpiure^, wliieli 1 have 
ex]>re'-'^ed in the work itself, it is mmitcIv iieoessarv to add 
here, tliat 1 consider t?jein (lie i^M'it .st-nif’-' of moial (ruth ; 
and tbaf a s^'^teiu of {Ulin*s mil he tiiM\ in propoid jm as 

it dcvidopes tlndr nnatiin*;. Te (Id', has liet n mvo]*jce|,; 
and io liave in ever so liuml)!e a manner, jccompli'-bed it, 
I sliail (oii'-idlcr as tin ^rcati st pt/^'-iblc ^?^n'/‘e^s. ^ 

!l ii not uiilnail imich diilldeii-'t', that I li.'tvc veuinn'd fo 
lay Indore (I:c piildlc a k on tbi'- import.nt ^nlj'-cL d li.w: 
^omctiiiia^ oi this was n(*cdt'di^ has liecn uiinevsailv'^ 
eouf( ^M'tb .'Wv professional duty led me to undeit.ike i( ; 
and I tnisi tliat (hi* nope (d* nsefuims.-j has indma'd t-ie tn 
pieii;}UMl tor |;uldie.tiioin ff 1 have not hetm m> ba[i;‘y as,to 
olucid.iie Irntli ! hav(* emb’avoiiied to \ ores ; inv> e)f n;*sueh 

i ^ 

a inannu', (hat th(‘ reader shall Isave as little tunib!** no'^- 
siblc in cbdiMdin;; jny errors. And iVit slioll be fouml, tleit 
1 have thri)wii any >yhat(^V(U’ui) jii tlie ienej of linman 
dul}'. I sJiall bd^e nn-'peahiible eau^e lor Gratitude ti» th tt 
k^pirit, wboa* in^piiation alom* ieaeluuli man nnderstandiiy. 
And my eaus(‘ l(»r gratitude wdil seaic<‘Iy In Ishould my 
failure inei^-t' s(uue one, Ixdter yble Ilian in 3 s(df to do justice 
to the siiljeet, to ainon' suecessl’ul nndortiKing. 


liiiowN TNivnu'iTY, April, 18.)5. 
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A SECOND edition of the Elements of Moral Science having 
been demanded, within a much shorter period than avos anti¬ 
cipated, I have given to the revisal of it all the attention 
Avhifh my avocations haAm pcrinittc<li 

The first edition, oAvinjr to circumstances Avhich could not 
Jje'foreseon, Avas, unfoitun.'itely, in seA'eral places, inacciiratci 
in typographical execution. I hava;, endeavoured, 1 hope 
A^ith better success, to render the present edition, in this re¬ 
spect, Ic.'^s liable to censure. In a fcAv cases, single Avords 
and inodes of expression liavc also been changed. I liaA'c, 
liOAvever, confined myself to verbal corrections, and have, in 
no ease tlsat I remember, intentionally altered the sense. 

Having understood that the Avork has been introduced, as 
a text-hook, into sqjne of our highest scininurles of educa* 
tion, I hope tliat 1 may ho forgiven, if I suggest a few hints 
us to the manner in which I ^suppose it may be most success¬ 
fully used for tiiis purpose. 

1. In the recitation room, let neither instructor nor pupil 
ev4r make use of the book. 

2. Let the portion previously assigned for the exercise 
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be so mastered bj tb^ pupil, both in plan and illustration, 
that he will be able to recite it in order, and explain the 
connection of the different parts ivitli each other, without the 
necessity of assistance from his instructor. To give the 
language of the author is not, of course, desirable. It is 
sufficient if the idea be given. The questions of the instruc¬ 
tor should have respect ^o principles that may be deduced 
from the text, practicahapplication of the doctrines, objections 
whieff may be raised, &c. 

3. l.et the lesson which was recited on one day, be in¬ 
variably reviewed on the day succeeding. 

4. As soon as any considerable progress has been made in* 
the work, let a review from the beginning be coramencecT. 
This should comprehend, for one exercise, as much as had 
been previously recited in two or three days; and should he 
confinc<l to a brief analysis of the argument, witli^ a mere 
mention of the illustrations. 

.'). As soon as the u4iole portion thus far recited, has been 
reviewed, let a new review be commenced, and continued in 
the same* manner; and thus on successively, until the ’{fork 
is completed, liy pursuing tliis method, a class will, at any 
period of the rourse of study, be enabled, rvith the slightest 
eflbrt, to recall whatever they have already acquired; "and, 
when the work is completed, they will be able to pursue the 
whole thread of the argument, froig the beginning to the 
end; and thus to retain a knowledge, not only of the indi¬ 
vidual principles, but also of their relations to eSt^i other. 

But the advantage of this mode of ^tudy is not confined 
to that of a more perfect knowledge of this o’* of any other 
book, l^y presenting the whole field of thought at one view 
before the mind, it will cultivate the power of pursuing an 
extended range of arguihent; of examining and deciding 
upon a connected chain of reasoning, and will, in no ynall 
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degree, accustom the student to carr;^ forward in his own 
mind a train of original investigation. 

I have been emboldened to make these suggestions, not 
in the least because I suppose the present work worthy of 
any peculiar attention from an instructor, but simply because, 
having been long in the habit of pursuing this method, and 
having witnessed its results in my own classes, I have 
thought it my duty to suggest it to these who are engaged in 
the same profession with myself. Other instructors may 
have succeeded better with other methods. I have succeed- 
ed best with this. ^ 

* At the suggestion of some of his friends, the author has it 
In contemplation to prepare a small abridgment of the pre¬ 
sent work, in duodecimo, for the use of schools and 
academies. It will be published as soon as his engagements 
will perAiit. 


Bbowk Univebsitv, Sopfember, 1834. 
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The publishers having thought proper to give to the 
Elements of IMoral Science a more permanent form, I have 
revised tlio work with all the care that my engagements 
would allow. In doing this, 1 have made many verbal alter¬ 
ations ; I have modified some paragraphs; some I liave 
transposed^ and a few I have added. 

I embrace, with pleasure, this opportunity of returning iny 
grateful acknowledgments to those gentlemen who, either 
privately or through the medium of the press, have favoured 
me with their critical remarks, J liave endeavoured to 
weigh their si^ggestions with all the impartiaHj:y in my 
power. Where 1 have been convinced of error, 1 have al¬ 
tered the text. Where I liave only doid'ted, 1 have suffered 
it to remain; as it seemed profitless merely to exchange one 
doubtful opii)ion for another. Where, notwithstanding the 
arguments advanced, my views remained unchanged, 1 liave 
also contented myself with allow ing the text to stand without 
additional remark. The reasons for so doing may be very 
briefly stated:—I supposed that those considerations in fa- 
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vour of what I had advanced, which occurred to me, 
would naturally occur to any other person; and I seemed to 
myself to have observed that the public really take very 
little interest in the controversies of authors. A very con¬ 
siderable amount of manutcripf, which 1 had prepared for 
the purpose of publication, in comtoction with this edition, I 
have therefore suffered to lie quiet^ lu my desk. 

i 

Bkown Unxvebsitt, January, 1837. 
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PREFACE. 


Is presenting to the public a new treatise nppa MonH 
jScience, it may not be improper to state the 
^which led to the undertakmg, and the design whiebi It It'xnH 
’ tended to accomplish, t'l" 

V When it became ray duty to instroct ia Mj 
phy, in Brown U^irersity, tljLe texi>book in UjaeTwa^ 
of Dr. Faley. many of hb principles I 
compelled to dissent, and, at first, I coAtevtedkmpKttHi^ 
stating to my classes my objections to the author, and 
ing my views, in the form of familiar convetmdions^ UpOU 
several of the topics which he di 
my own convenience, I sooU ^(^||gnitted 
lirered, in the form of leCtuM^ o fbw y( 
tores had become so far extenwii dtdt^ to my 
contained4t|^ themselves, t^e of « dil^M 

from itfaatw the text-book whi^lt ^ teaching, 
the inconvemence of teaching two diiSsrent q«t(mi$!»']t 
took to reduce them to order, and to make eu^ 
as would render the work in some measure wli^< 

itselfl I thus relinquished the work of tUt* 
some time^haye been in fhe habit of 
lecture. The sueoeoi of the 
tions, and cnoottraged me fp hop^'filat t^e 
what 1 had delivered to my closkee^ mighi in som^^ 
gree, fitcilitate the study of mczul sdence. 


a 

tl 
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From these circumstances the work*lias derivctl ifs charac¬ 
ter. Being designed for the purposes of instruction, its aim 
to be simple, cl(‘ar, and purely didactic. 1 have rarely 
<mrie into extended discussion, but have contented myself 
ith the attempt to stjite lL ' moral law, and the reason of 
it, in as few and as efuaprelu nsi \, U*nns as possible- Tho 
illustration of the principles, and Ihc applic aiioii of tlieni to 
cases in ordinary life, 1 h:ue geneially h*!*" to the in<tru<;tor, 
or to tlie student himself. Ileiu'e, also 1 have omitted every 
thing nlueh relates to the Jiistory of o]>inious, and have 
na-ide but little allusion iMen to the opinions thcms^'ls'es, of 
, those fioiu wliom 1 dissent. Toliavc acted otlierwiv*, would 
lun(‘ extended tl;e undertakin*r oreatly b(‘Vond tlie limits 
^\Jneh r bad assigned to myself; and it seemed to me not 
to belo ]<f to the d**sijrn ^\luell I had in Aiew. A woik \sliieb 
should atliMijpt to exhibit v.liat was true, a]»pe.iied i i mt 
more desirable than oru^ whit'li should ['oiut out Avliat was ex¬ 
ploded- discuss Avliat was doiihiiub or disprove what was false. 

.In tlic course ol' ti e work, i liave (jiioted lait few autho¬ 
rities, as, in in’Opanng it, I liavo nd'erred to but teAv liooks. J 
make this remark in no manner for tlit^ sake of laying claim 
lopriginality, but to avoid lh<‘ imputation of using the labours 
of others Avithout aeknowledgment. Wiu u 1 commenced 
tlu^ UTidert.ikliig, I attempted to n ad (‘XteusiA'cly, but soon 
hmud it so di.-itiult^to arrive at any definite results, in 
this ma*iyer, that the necessities of my situation obliged 
rue to lely upon iny own reflf'cticuu Tliat 1 have tlius come 
to the same conclusions with iiiany otluTs, I sliould be un¬ 
willing to (ibubl. When lliis coincidence of opinion has 
come to iny knoAvledge, Id^jive mentioned it. When it is 
not mentioned, u is because I have not known it- 


The author to Avhom X am under the greatest obligations 
is Bishop Butler. The chapter on Conscience is, as I sup¬ 
pose, but little more than a dt?Ai:dopcinent of bis ideas on the 
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s.'ime su^joct. TTow lyucli more T owe to this incomparable 
^vriter, 1 know not. As it was tlie study of his sermons on 
liuman nature, tliat first tinned my altontion to tliis subject, 
then' aic, donl)(loss, many trains of tliongiit Avhich T have 
derived from liiaii but wliieli T have not bi;cii able to trace 
to tlu‘ir souree, as tln*y bavi^ h>n^ sine*' Ijocorne itieorpnratcd 
with inv own lelleetious, I'iio article on the Sahliatli, 

as is stat(‘d in the is derived cliieflv from the tract 

§ 

of' Mr. J. (uinu'v, on the ^aiiK; suliit'ct. I'luUTt.iin- 
iiijr (lio^e vieu.s ul tin; J^aei'(*d Senpiure^, wliieli 1 have 
ex]>re'-'^ed in the work itself, it is mmitcIv iieoessarv to add 
here, tliat 1 consider t?jein (lie i^M'it .st-nif’-' of moial (ruth ; 
and tbaf a s^'^teiu of {Ulin*s mil he tiiM\ in propoid jm as 

it dcvidopes tlndr nnatiin*;. Te (Id', has liet n mvo]*jce|,; 
and io liave in ever so liuml)!e a manner, jccompli'-bed it, 
I sliail (oii'-idlcr as tin ^rcati st pt/^'-iblc ^?^n'/‘e^s. ^ 

!l ii not uiilnail imich diilldeii-'t', that I li.'tvc veuinn'd fo 
lay Indore (I:c piildlc a k on tbi'- import.nt ^nlj'-cL d li.w: 
^omctiiiia^ oi this was n(*cdt'di^ has liecn uiinevsailv'^ 
eouf( ^M'tb .'Wv professional duty led me to undeit.ike i( ; 
and I tnisi tliat (hi* nope (d* nsefuims.-j has indma'd t-ie tn 
pieii;}UMl tor |;uldie.tiioin ff 1 have not hetm m> ba[i;‘y as,to 
olucid.iie Irntli ! hav(* emb’avoiiied to \ ores ; inv> e)f n;*sueh 

i ^ 

a inannu', (hat th(‘ reader shall Isave as little tunib!** no'^- 
siblc in cbdiMdin;; jny errors. And iVit slioll be fouml, tleit 
1 have thri)wii any >yhat(^V(U’ui) jii tlie ienej of linman 
dul}'. I sJiall bd^e nn-'peahiible eau^e lor Gratitude ti» th tt 
k^pirit, wboa* in^piiation alom* ieaeluuli man nnderstandiiy. 
And my eaus(‘ l(»r gratitude wdil seaic<‘Iy In Ishould my 
failure inei^-t' s(uue one, Ixdter yble Ilian in 3 s(df to do justice 
to the siiljeet, to ainon' suecessl’ul nndortiKing. 


liiiowN TNivnu'iTY, April, 18.)5. 
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SECOND EDITION. 


A SECOND edition of the Elements of Moral Science having 
been demanded, within a much shorter period than avos anti¬ 
cipated, I have given to the revisal of it all the attention 
Avhifh my avocations haAm pcrinittc<li 

The first edition, oAvinjr to circumstances Avhich could not 
Jje'foreseon, Avas, unfoitun.'itely, in seA'eral places, inacciiratci 
in typographical execution. I hava;, endeavoured, 1 hope 
A^ith better success, to render the present edition, in this re¬ 
spect, Ic.'^s liable to censure. In a fcAv cases, single Avords 
and inodes of expression liavc also been changed. I liaA'c, 
liOAvever, confined myself to verbal corrections, and have, in 
no ease tlsat I remember, intentionally altered the sense. 

Having understood that the Avork has been introduced, as 
a text-hook, into sqjne of our highest scininurles of educa* 
tion, I hope tliat 1 may ho forgiven, if I suggest a few hints 
us to the manner in which I ^suppose it may be most success¬ 
fully used for tiiis purpose. 

1. In the recitation room, let neither instructor nor pupil 
ev4r make use of the book. 

2. Let the portion previously assigned for the exercise 
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be so mastered bj tb^ pupil, both in plan and illustration, 
that he will be able to recite it in order, and explain the 
connection of the different parts ivitli each other, without the 
necessity of assistance from his instructor. To give the 
language of the author is not, of course, desirable. It is 
sufficient if the idea be given. The questions of the instruc¬ 
tor should have respect ^o principles that may be deduced 
from the text, practicahapplication of the doctrines, objections 
whieff may be raised, &c. 

3. l.et the lesson which was recited on one day, be in¬ 
variably reviewed on the day succeeding. 

4. As soon as any considerable progress has been made in* 
the work, let a review from the beginning be coramencecT. 
This should comprehend, for one exercise, as much as had 
been previously recited in two or three days; and should he 
confinc<l to a brief analysis of the argument, witli^ a mere 
mention of the illustrations. 

.'). As soon as the u4iole portion thus far recited, has been 
reviewed, let a new review be commenced, and continued in 
the same* manner; and thus on successively, until the ’{fork 
is completed, liy pursuing tliis method, a class will, at any 
period of the rourse of study, be enabled, rvith the slightest 
eflbrt, to recall whatever they have already acquired; "and, 
when the work is completed, they will be able to pursue the 
whole thread of the argument, froig the beginning to the 
end; and thus to retain a knowledge, not only of the indi¬ 
vidual principles, but also of their relations to eSt^i other. 

But the advantage of this mode of ^tudy is not confined 
to that of a more perfect knowledge of this o’* of any other 
book, l^y presenting the whole field of thought at one view 
before the mind, it will cultivate the power of pursuing an 
extended range of arguihent; of examining and deciding 
upon a connected chain of reasoning, and will, in no ynall 
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degree, accustom the student to carr;^ forward in his own 
mind a train of original investigation. 

I have been emboldened to make these suggestions, not 
in the least because I suppose the present work worthy of 
any peculiar attention from an instructor, but simply because, 
having been long in the habit of pursuing this method, and 
having witnessed its results in my own classes, I have 
thought it my duty to suggest it to these who are engaged in 
the same profession with myself. Other instructors may 
have succeeded better with other methods. I have succeed- 
ed best with this. ^ 

* At the suggestion of some of his friends, the author has it 
In contemplation to prepare a small abridgment of the pre¬ 
sent work, in duodecimo, for the use of schools and 
academies. It will be published as soon as his engagements 
will perAiit. 


Bbowk Univebsitv, Sopfember, 1834. 
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FOUliTir EDITION 


The publishers having thought proper to give to the 
Elements of IMoral Science a more permanent form, I have 
revised tlio work with all the care that my engagements 
would allow. In doing this, 1 have made many verbal alter¬ 
ations ; I have modified some paragraphs; some I liave 
transposed^ and a few I have added. 

I embrace, with pleasure, this opportunity of returning iny 
grateful acknowledgments to those gentlemen who, either 
privately or through the medium of the press, have favoured 
me with their critical remarks, J liave endeavoured to 
weigh their si^ggestions with all the impartiaHj:y in my 
power. Where 1 have been convinced of error, 1 have al¬ 
tered the text. Where I liave only doid'ted, 1 have suffered 
it to remain; as it seemed profitless merely to exchange one 
doubtful opii)ion for another. Where, notwithstanding the 
arguments advanced, my views remained unchanged, 1 liave 
also contented myself with allow ing the text to stand without 
additional remark. The reasons for so doing may be very 
briefly stated:—I supposed that those considerations in fa- 
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vour of what I had advanced, which occurred to me, 
would naturally occur to any other person; and I seemed to 
myself to have observed that the public really take very 
little interest in the controversies of authors. A very con¬ 
siderable amount of manutcripf, which 1 had prepared for 
the purpose of publication, in comtoction with this edition, I 
have therefore suffered to lie quiet^ lu my desk. 

i 

Bkown Unxvebsitt, January, 1837. 



THEORETICAL ETHICS. 


CHAl^TER FIRST. 

OF THE OKIGIN OF OUlt NOTION OF THE MOIIAL 

QUALITY OF ACTIONS, 

SECTION I. 

OF MORAL LAW* 

Ethics, or Moral Philosophy, is the Science of Moral 
Law. 

The first question whjch presents itself is, Wliat is moral 
law? Let us tlien inquire, first, what is law; and secondly, 
what is vioml law. ^ 

By the term Imv^ I think, we generally mean a form of 
expression, denoting either a mode of existence, or an order 
of se((uence. 

Thus, the first of Sir Isaac New^ton’s law's, namely, that 
every body will c^:^tinuc in a state of rest, or of uniform 
motion in a ri^ht'fine, unless compelled by some force to 
change its state, denotes a mode of exHtence, 

The third law of motion, that, to every action of one 
body upon anofher, there is an equal and contrar}®reaction, 
denotes an order of ,scijucncc ; that is, it declares the gene¬ 
ral fact, that, if one event occur, the coniftitution of things 
under which we exist, is such, that another event will also 
occur. 

The axioms in Mathematics*are laws of the same kind. 
Thus the axiom, “if equals he ad<led to equals, the wholes 
will be equal,” denotes an order of sequence, in respect to 
quantity. 

Of the same nature arc^the law^s of Chemistry. Such, 
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for instance, is the law that, if soda bo saturated with mu¬ 
riatic acid, the resuft will })e coinnioh salt. 

Thus, also, ill Intellectual Philosophy. If a picture of a 
visible object be formed upon the retina, and the impression 
be communicated^ by tlic nerves, to the brain, the result 
will be an act of perci ^ujon. 

The ineaiiiiif'of law, referrinfj to <avil society, is 

substantially the same. Jt exp*esses an established order 
of sequence between a specified^action, and a particular 
inoilc of reward or of punisliinent. '!Suc!^, in jjfeiieral, is tlie 

ineaninjT of law, 

Moral Philosophy takes it for granted that there is in 
human actions a moral quality ; that is, that a human action 
maybe either right or wrong. Every one knows tiiat we 
may coiitempiute the .sanu? action as wise or unwise;; as 
courteous or impolite; as graceful or awkward; and, also, 
as right or wrong. It can have eseajied the obst'rvatioii of 
no one. that there are consequences distinct from each 
other, which follow an action, and which are connected, 
respectively, with each of its attributes. To uike, fur 
instance, a moral quality. Two men may both utter what 
is false; the one intending to spt'iik the tnitli, the other 
intending to deceive. Now, some of the consequences of 
Vais act are common to both cases, namely, that tJie hearers 
may. in both cases, be deceived. Put it is e qually mani¬ 
fest, tliat tliere are also conseijuences peculiar to the cuno 
rin which the speaker in!faded to deceive , as, for example, 
the effects upon iiis own moral cliaracter, and upon tlie 
estimation in which lie is held by the community. And 
thus, ill general, Moral Philosophy proceeds upon the sup¬ 
position that there ^*xists in the actions of men a moral 
quality,! ana that tliere are certain sequences connected by 
our Creator with the exhibition of that quality. 

A moral law is, therefore, a form of expression denoting 
an order of sequence established between the moral quality 
ut actions, and their results ' 

Amoral Philosophy, or Etbi/;s, is tlie science which classifies 
and illustrates moral law. 

Here it may be worth wdiile to remark, that an order of 
sequence established, supposes, of necessity, an Establishcr. 
IJence Moral I’hilosopliy, us well as every other science. 
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proceeds upon the supposition of the existence of a uniter^ 
cause, the Creator of all things, who has made every thing 
as it is, and who has subjected all things to the relations 
which they sustain. And hence, as all relations, whether 
moral or physical, are the result of llis enactment, an order 
of sequence once discovered in morals, is just as invariable 
as an order of se^pieiice in physics. 

Sucli being tlie liict, it is evident, that the moral laws of 
Cod can never bo varied by the institutions of man, any 
more than the physical laws. The results which God ha« 
connected w 'lth actions, will inevitably occur, all fhe created 
power ill the univt^rse to the contrary notw'ithstundiiig. Nor 
can tlu se consequenees be elud(*d or averted, any more than 
tljo soqiienees which follow by fhe laws of gravitation. 
AVliat sliould wo think of a man who expected to leap 
from a precipice, and, by some act of sagacity, elude the 
cilect of the accelerating [lower ol‘ gravity? or, of another, 
wlio, by tlie exercise of his own will, deterniined to render 
himself imponderable ? Every one who believes God to 
have established an order of sequences in morals, must see 
that it is equally alisurd, to expect to violate, with impunity, 

anv moral law ol' the C'iVator. 

• ' 

Yet men have always flattered themselves with the hope 
that they could violate immil law, and escape the conse¬ 
quences wbicli God has established. The reason is obvious. 
In the consequent follows the antecedent, often im¬ 

mediately, and most commonly aftcra stated and well knoi&if 
inttTval. In morals^ the result is frequently long delayed ; 
and the i\mc of its occurrence is always uncertain. Hence, 
“ because sentence against an evil Ay(»rk is not executed 
tlunefoi'c the hearts of the sons of men are fully 
set in them to do evil.” J3ut time, whether long short, 
has ueilher power nor tendency to change the order of an 
established sequence. The time required for vegetation, 
in different orders of plants, may vary ; but yet wheat will 
always produce wheat, and an acorn will always produce an 
oak. That such is the case ifi*morals, a heathen poet has 
taught us; 

Raro, antocedontem scelestum 
Descruit, pede poena claudo. 

Hon. Lib. 3. Car, 2. 
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A higher authority has admonished ijs, “ Be not deceived ; 
God is not mocked ; whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” It is s^so to be remembered, that, in morals 
as well as in physics,'the harvest is always more abundant 
than the seed from which it springs. 


SECTION II. 

WHAT IS A MORAL ACTION ? 

Action, from actum, the supine of the Latin verb ago, 
I do, signihcs something done ; the putting forth of some 
power. 

But under what circumstances must power be put forth, 
in order to render it a moral action ? 

I. A machine is, in common convcrs.ation, said to be 
powerful. A vegetable is said to put forth its leaves, a tree 
to hend its branches, or a vine to run towards a prop ; but 
we never speak of these instances of power, as actions. 

** 2. Action is never aflirmed, but of beings possessed of a 
fbill; that is, of those in Avhom the putting forth of power 
is immediately consequent upon their determination to put 
it, forth, f Could we conceive of animate beings, whose 
exertions had no connection with their will, ^ve should not 
speak of such exertions as actions, l 

3. Action, so far as we know, i4 affirmed only of beings 
possessed of intelligence ; that is, who are capable of com- 
prehendkig a particular end, and of adopting the means 
necessary to accomplish it. An action is somethin{|f done ; 
that is, some change effected. But ;nan effects change, 
only by means of stated antecedents. An action, therefore, 
in such a being, supposes some change in view, and some 
means employed for the pulpose of effecting it. 

We do not, however, affirm this as essential. Suppose 
a being so constituted as to be a'ble to effect changes with¬ 
out the use of means; action would then not involve the 
necessity of intelligence, in the sense in which it is here 
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explained. All that*would be necessary, would be the 
previous conception of the change which he intended to 
effect. 

4. All this exists in man. He is voluntary and intelli¬ 
gent, capable of foreseeing the result of an exertion of 
power, and that exertion of power is subject to his will. 
Tlii.s is sullicient to render man the subject of government. 
He can foresee the resists of a particular action, and can 
will, or not will, to aefcomplish it. And other results can 
be connected with the action, of such a nature, as to influ¬ 
ence his will in one direction or in another. Thus, a man 
may know that stabbing another will produce death. He 
has It in his power to will or not to will it. Hut such other 
consequences may bo connected by society with the act, 
that, though on many accounts he would desire to do it, 
yet, on other and graver accounts, he would prefer not to do 
it. This is sulHcient to render man a subject of govern¬ 
ment. But is this all that is necessary to constitute man a 
moral agent; that is, to render him a subject of moral 
government ? 

May not all this he tiffirmed of brutes ? Are they not 
voluntary,j^ind even to some extent, intelligent agents ? 
Do they not, frequently, at least, comprehend the relatioif 
of means to an end, and voluntarily put forth the power 
necessary for the accomplishment of that end ? Do they 
not manifestly design to injure us, and also select the most* 
appropriate means for effecting their purpose? And can 
we not connect such results with their actions, as shall in¬ 
fluence their will, and prevent or excite the exercise of their 
power? We do this, whenever we T:aress or intimidate 
them, to prevent them from injuring us, or to e:^ke them 
to liibour. They are, then, subjects of government, as truly 
as man.* 

Is there, then, no difference between tlie intelligent and 
voluntary action of a brute, and the moral action of a raiiii ? 
Suppose a brute and a man b^th to perfonn the same ac¬ 
tion ; as, for instance, suppose the brute to kill its offspring, 
and the man to murder his child. Are these actions of the 
same character ? Do we entertain the same feelings to¬ 
wards the authors of them ? Do we treat the authors in 
the same manner, and with the design of producing in them 
the same result ? 
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I think no one can answer these‘questions in the affir¬ 
mative, We pitif the brute, but we are filled with indigo 
nation against the man. In the one case, we say there 
has been harm done ; in the other injury conunitted. We 
feel that the 7nan deseutf^ pvnuhme.nl: we have no such 
feeling towards the brute. Wo say tliat tlie innn has done 
wrong; but W'c never affirm this of the brute. We may 
attempt to produce in the brute ^uch a recollection of the 
oftimco, as may deter liim from the* act in future; but ^ve 
can do no more. We attempt, in tin* oilier case, to make 
the man sensible of the act as wrong, and to produce in him 
a radical change of character; so that ho not only would 
not commit the crime again, but would ho inheroiitiy averse 
to the coiunussiuii of It- 

These considerations are, I think, sufficient to render it 
evident, that we perceive an element in tlio actions of men, 
wdiich does not oxist in the actions of brutes. Whut is tins 
clement ? 

If we should ask a child, he would tell us that the man 
knows better. 1’his would he his mode of (ixplaining it. 

JJut Avhat is meant by knowing better? Did not the 
brute and the man both know that the result of their action 
Svould be harm ? Did not both intend that it should be 
harm ? In wliat respect, then, did the one know better 
than the other ? 

1 think that a plain man or a child would answer, the 
man knew that he ought not to do il^ and that the brute 
did not know that he ou^ht not to do it ; or lie miglit say, 
t)ie man knew, and the brute did not knoAv, tliat it was 
wrong ; bu^ whate^^^ terms he might employ, they would 
involv^,the same idea, 1 do not know that a philosopher 
could give a more satisfactory answer. 

Jf the quescioiii then, bo a-^ked. what is a moral action ? 
w*e may answer, it is the voluntary action of an intelligent 
agent, who is capable of distinguishing between right and 
wrong, or of distinguishing ^what he ought, from wdmt he 
ought not, to do. 

It is, however, to he remarked, that, although action is 
defined to be the putting forth of power, it is not intended 
to be asserted, that the moral quality exists only where 
power is actually exerted. It is manifest, that our thoughts 
and resolutions may be deserving either of praise or of 
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blame ; that is, ino\«l)«‘ either li^bt or wrong, M’liere they 
do not appear in action. WJieu the will consents to the 
perforinance of an action, though the act lx* not done, the 
oinniscient Deity justly considers us as either virtuous or 
vicious/ 

li’roui what has been said, it'may Ik- seen that there 
exists, in the actions of men, an element which does not 
exist in the actions of brutes, flence. m?)iigh both are 
Buhjccts of government, the government of the one should 
be constructed ifpon prineiples diflerent from that of the 
other. ^Vc can operate upon brutes only hy fear of pun¬ 
ishment, and hoj)e of reward. We can o[»crate upon man. 
not. only in this manner, hut, also, hy an ajipcal to his con¬ 
sciousness of rioht :md wrong; and hv the use of such 
moans as may improve liis moral imturt‘, JJonce all 
modes of pimishmont which treat men as we treat brutes, 
are as unplulosophical as they are tliouphthvss, fsruel and vin¬ 
dictive. tSucharc tliose systems of criminal jurisprudence, 
which have in view nothinfj more than the infliction of 
pain upon the oflender- The loadinj^ ohjoct of all such 
systems should be to reclaim the vicious. Such was tlie 
result to which all the investigations of Howard led. iSnch 
is the improvement Avbich Prison Discipline Societies a.^ 
labouring to (effect. 

And it is w'orthy of remark, tliat tlie Christian precept 
respecting the treatment of injuries, proceeds preciselj[ 
upon this principle. ^I'he New Testament teaches us 
love our enemies, to do good to those that hate us, to over¬ 
come evil with good ; that is, to set hofore a man who does 
wrongy the strongest possible exemplifleation of the opposite 
moral quality, righL Now, it is manifest^ that^ nothing 
would be so likely to show to an injurious person the tur¬ 
pitude of Ins own conduct, and to produce in him self- 
reproach and repentance, as precisely tliis sort of moral 
exhibition. Revenge and retaliation might, or might not, 
prevent a repetition of tlio injiy)} to a particular individual. 
The requiting of evil with good, in addition to this effect, 
has an inherent iendeticy to ]>rodnce sorrow lor the act, 
and dislike to its moral quality; and thus, by producing a 
change of character, to prevent ^he repetition of the offence 
under all circumstances hereafter. 
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upon wickedness with pleasure, comas under the same con¬ 
demnation. 

4. As the riirht or wrong exists in the intention, wherever 

a particular intention is essential to virtuous action, the 

performance of the external act, without that intention, is 

destitute of the element of \irtue. Thus, a child is hound 

to obey his parents, with the intention of thus manifostin<v 

his Jove and gratitude. If he do it froiu fear, or from hope 

of gain, the act is destitute of the'virtue of filial ohedience, 

and becomes merely the result of passidn or self-interest. 

And thus our t^aviour charges upon the .lews tin* want of 

the proper inleiilion, in all their dealings with (rod. “ f 

know you,” said he, “ that ye have not the hoc of Ood in 
*1 *•' 

you. 

And. again, it is manifest th.at oup moral feelings, like 
our taste, may be excited by the r-oneeptions of our tiwij 
imagination, scarcely less than hy tlie reality. These, 
therefore, may devclope moral character. lie who medi¬ 
tates, with pleiisure, upon fictions, of pollution and crime, 
whether originating with himself or with others, renders it 
evident that nothing hut opposinc;. cireuinstarices prevents 
him from being himself an actor in the crim^ which he 
^>vcs. And still more, as the moral character of an action 
resides in the intention, and as whatever tends to corrupt 
the intention must he wrong, (he meditating with pleasure 
^U{)on vice, which has manifestly this tendency, must be 
Wrong also. 

And here let me add, that the imagination »>f man is the 
fruitful parent both of virtue and \iec. Thus saith (he 
wi'-e man, Keep tliy heart with all diligence, for out of it 
are the ^ssues of life.’’ No man becomes openly a villain, 
until his fmagination I is become familiar with conceptif)n 9 
of vilhiny. The crimes which astonish us by their atrocity, 
were first arrange?!, and u<;te<l, and reacted, in the recesses 
of the criminal’s own mind. Let the imagination, then be 
most carefully guarded, if^ve wish to escape from tempta¬ 
tion, and make pro/rress in virtue. Let no one flatter him¬ 
self that he is innoeent, if he love to medit.-ite upon any 
thing which he would blush to avow before men, or fear to 
unveil before (J od. 
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SECTION IV. 

WHENCEWE DEUIVE OUR NOTION OF THE MORAL QlTALlTy 

OF ACTIONS ? 

To this question several answers have been given. 
Some of them we shalUftoeced to eonsider. 

I. Is our notroiT of right and wrong a modification of any 
other idea? 

Tlie only 7m)(!ificathms of Avhich an idea is siisreptihle, 
are, first, that oj greater or less vu^idnvss of impresstoiu or, 
secondl}', that rf shiipl'inty or of eompositiou. Tims, tlie 
quality of beauty may inij^ress us mate or less fircibly^ in 
the contemplation of ditVerent chjects ; or, on the other 
hand, the idea of Iieauty may he sit/ipli\ or else coml/medy 
in our conceptions, with the idea of utility. 

Now, if our notion of right and w rong he a mtHWfiv.niion 
of some other idea, in tlie first sense, then one degree of 
the origina^ quality wilUhe destitute of any moral element, 
and anotlier degree of it will possess a moral element: and 
by ascending higher in the scale, it may at last lose all 
original character and possess anotlier, having no remains 
of resemblance to itself. This Avould he to say. tliat a 
quality, by becoming more intcnsi*, ceas<‘d to he itself; as if 
a. triangle, b}" becoming more perfect as a triangle, at la5t" 
became a square. Thus, if it be said, that the idea of riglit 
and wrong is a modification of the iri(*a of beauty, then 
the same oliject, if beautiful in one d'tgree, WMuld have no 
moral quality; if beautiful in another degree, woujd begin 
to he virtuous ; and, if beautiful in the higlicA degree, 
would cease to be Ix^autiful, and be purely virtuous or holy. 
AVhat meaning c uild be tUtached tosuehf an affirmation, I 
am not able to discover. 

The other meaning of a inodUjfalum of an idea, is, tliat 
it is compounded with some otlieridea. Nmv, suppose our 
notion of right and wrong to be a modification in this latter 
sense. Then this notion either enters into the original ele¬ 
ments of the compound idea, or it does not. If it does, 
then it is already present; and this supjio^ition does not 
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account for its existence. If it cloe» not enter into the ele¬ 
ments of the compound idea, then these element must exist 
either merely combined, but each possessing its original 
diameter, in which combination the moral idea is Jiot in¬ 
volved ; or else they must lose their original character, and 
be merely the stated antecedents to another idea, which is 
an irlea like neither of them, either >^parately or combined. 
In this latter case, it is manifest, that tin. consequent of an 
antecedent is no vwdi/icaiion oPciic antecedent, but an i 
entindy different subject, coming into existence under these I 
particular circumstances, and in obedience to the laws ofj 
its oun organization. Do we ever term a salt a vmlifica- 
tiuu of an acid, or of an alkali, or of an acid arid alkali 
united ? Is the explosive power of gunpowder a modifica* 
tioii of the spellk and the gunpowder? We think, then, it[ 
may be safely concluded, that the notion of right and wrong' 
is not a modification of any other idea. 

If any one assert, that this idea universally ensues upon 
the (jombination of two other ideas, it will become him to 
show what those hvo ideas are. neither of which involves the 
notion of right and wrong, but vpon the combination of 
%vhieh, this notion always arises, while the original elements 
•which precede it, entirely disappear. 

2. Is our notion of the moral quality of actions derived 
from an exercise of the judgment? 

Judgment is that act of the mind, by which, a subject 
ssnd a predicate being known, we aihrm, that the predicate 
belongs to the subject. Tlius, he who knows wdiat grass 
is, and what green is, may affirril that grass is green. lJut 
in this act of the wind, the notion of the two things of 
which the aflirination is made, must exist before the act of 
jiulg.iieiit can be exerted- .A ' man who had no notion 
either of grass, or of green, could never alliim the one of 
the other. And*so of any other instance of this act. A 
iTMii who had no notion of right oj: of wrong, could never 
affirm cither quality of any subject; much less could he, by 
tJiis faculty, acquiio the original idea. And thus, in gene¬ 
ral, the judgment only affirms a relation to exist between 
two notions which previously existed in the mind; but it 
can give us no original notions <f quality^ either in morals 
or in any thing else. 
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3. Is our notion of tjie moral quality of actions derived 
from association ? 

The term association is used to designate two habits of 
mind considerably alike. The first is that, by which the 
sight or recollection of one object calls to recollection some 
other object, to which it stands in some particular relation. 
Thus, the sight of a hearse may recall to recollection the 
death of a friend; or the sound of his native language, in 
a foreign country, may ^'aken in the breast of an exile all 
the recollections of home. The second case is, where a 
particular emotion, belonging to one train of circumstances, 
is awakened by another, with which it has no necessary 
connection; and this first emotion comes at last to be 
awakened by the accidental, instead of by the ncce'<sary, 
antecedent. Thus, the countenance of a person niay bo 
suited to awaken no emotion of pleasure in itself; but, if 
I become acquainted with him, and am pleased with his 
moral and intellectual character, a degree of pleasure is, at 
last, excited by his countenance, which, in the end, appears 
to rue agreeable, or, it may be, beautiful. 

Now, in both these causes, it is evident that no new idea 
is gained. In the one case, a well known idea is revived ; 
in the other, t^’o known ideas are connected in a new re- , 


lalion •, but this is all. Association is the faculty by which 
we transfer; but we can transfer nothing which did not 
previously exist. We could never use the idea of right and 
wrong by association, unless we had already acquired it* ’ 
In the acts of judgment and association, therefore, as the 
existence of tlie notion must be presupposed, neither of these 


acts will account for the origin of the notion itself. 

4. Is our notion of the moral quality of actions derived 
from the idea of tJm greatest amount ot happiness ?■ 

Thus, it is said, that our notion of right and wrong is de¬ 
rived from our idea of ])roductivcnpss of ha|)pincss, or, in 
other words, that an action is right or wrong hecavse it is 
productive or not productive of the greatest amount of happi¬ 
ness. * 


When the affirmative of this question is asserted, it is, I 
presume, taken for granted, that the idea of right and 
wrong, and of productiveness of the greatest amount of 
happiness, are two distinct ideas. If they be not, then one 
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cannot be derived from tbc other; for notbinp can correctly 
be said to be a cause of itself. VTti sliall, therefore, con¬ 
sider them as different ideas, and iiujuire, in vfhat sense it is 
true that the one is the cause of the otl\er, 

AVhen we 'ipeak of two events in nature, of which one 
is the cau.\e of tlie other, w^e use the word cause in one of 
the two following senses, hu./ >ve use it to denote xiated 
tnifveedenn/ merely; as when we that sensation is the 
cattxe uf perception, or, tliat a n^an peiceives an (‘xlernal 
object, hecaiixc an impression is made ii])on an or<);an of 
sen-^e. Secondly, we use it to signify that tlic event or 
change of wliicli we ^peak may he referred to some law or 
fact, more general than itself. We say, in other woids, 
tliat tlie fact in question is a xpecuus under some gc////.v, w ith 
whicli it agrees as to geiieiic qualities, arid from which it is 
dit»tiiiguislic(l hy its s})ecifie differences Thus, when asked 
why a stone falls to tlie earth, Avereply^ becauxe all matter is 
reci]»rocally attractive to all other matter. This is tli^‘gene- 
ric fact, under which tlie fact in question is to be coliipi e- 
honclcil; and its specific dilliTence is, that it is a particular 
fonn of matter, attracted by a paiticular form of matter, and 
probal>ly unlike the matter of the jHanets, the comets, or the 


sun. 


'' Firxt. When it is ^<\vl that an action is right, brcausc it 
is productive of the greatest amount of hapjiiness, suppose 
bectntxe to Ixi used in t\\i\firxt of these sens<»s. It will then 
mean, that we are so constituted, that the idea of the great¬ 
est amount of happiness is alw^ays the stated antecedent to 
the idea of right, or moral obligation. Now% this is a ques¬ 
tion purely of fact. It does not admit of a reason, a priori. 
And, if it bo the fact, it must he the universal fact; that is 
to say,*^ Jhis coiiseqe-uit must ah^ays, under similar condi¬ 
tions, I)e preceded hy this antecedent, and this imtccedcnt 
b(* followed hy tfiis consequent. 

I. To lacts, then, let us appeal. Is it a fact, that we 
arc conxchws of the existence of this connection? When 


W'e aie conscious that an Si«t is right, is this consciousness 
preceded by a conviction that this action will he productive 
of the greatest amount of liappiness ? When we say it is 
wrong to lie or to steal, do wx' find this consciousness pre¬ 
ceded by the notion, that lying or stealing will not producA 
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tlio preatost amount of happiness ? AVhen we say that a 
miir<lerer deserves deatfi, do we find this notion preceded 
by the other, that murder will uol produce the greatest 
amount of tiuppiness, and tliat putting a murderer to death 
will produce it ? When've say that a inun ought to obey 
God, his Creator and ^^reserwr, do Ave find tliis conviction 
preceded by tlie other—that the exercise of this affection 
will ]»roduce tlio gremost aiuoniit of liappiness? Now, I 
may have greatly niistakj;;^ the nature of moral affections ; 
but T am much deceived if many persons Avill not hit found 
Avho Avill declare, that, often as they liave foiiiuMl these 
judguieiits, the ^dea of the ^greatest aniouat of happiness 
never actually e/itered into their conception. 

2- Or, the case of children. When you Avould im¬ 
press upoij a child the duty of obeying its parents, or of 
inving God, do you begin by explaining to it tlie idea of 
the greatest amount of happiness ? Are we obliged to 
iiiiike use of this antecedent, in order to produce this con- 
s<qiieiit? If so, it surel}^ would take a much hmger time 
thiin is actually re(|iiir^d, to produce in a child any moral 
seiisihility. iJo we not find cliildreii, well instructed into the 
coftscioumu'ss of riglA anef wrong, who could not he made to 
comprelieiid tiie iij^ition of the gi cutest amount of happiness? 

How do Ave attempt to arous6 the consciences of the 
hcdlhen'i When Ave tell them that they ought to obey 
God, and helibvc on Jesus Christ, do Ave begin liy <^X|>laiM- 
ing to them tl/at this course of life A\ill produce tlie greate.'^t^ 
amount of happiness ? Suppose we could ncA'er arouse 
them to duty, until w'e hatl produced, a conviction of the 
amount of ha]»pincss Avliich Avould result to the universe 
from piety, would a ^single one of them ever listen to us 
long ciHHigh to understand our doctrine ? # • 

4. Does tlie liUde any Avliere assert, that the convjction 
of the greatest amount of hap])iness is ivecessary to the 
existence of moral obllgariou ? if I mistake not, it presents 
a;yery different view of the subject- Jt declares tliat the 
heathen arc Avithout excuse, IJitf whv ? liecause disobe¬ 
dience to God intei feres with the greatest amount of liap- 
piness? No, but for a very different reason: Because 
that which may he known of\God is manifest in ihem^ for 
God hath showed it unto them ; so that they are without 
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excuse** Rom. i. 19, 20. St Pau^Iiere seems to assume 
that the revelation of God’s eternal power and divinity, and 
the manifestation of his will, are sufficient, of themselves, 
without any other consideration, to make whatever he shall 
command obligatory upon his creatures. 

It seems, then, to me, by no means proved, that an ac-* 
tion is right because it is productive of the greatest amount 
of happiness ; if we mean by it that, h' our conceptions, the 
one idea is the stated antecedent the other. 

Secondly, But let us take the other nleaning of becansem 
Suppose it said, that the idea of moral obligation is an 
idea comprehended under, and to be referred to, a more 
general idea, namely, that of the productiveness of the 
greatest amount of happiness. Now, if this be the case, 
tlien, manifestly, either the notion of the greatest amount of 
happiness, and the notion of right, must be equally exten¬ 
sive ; that is, must extend precisely to the same number 
of individual instances: or else their extent must be differ¬ 
ent ; that is, the generic notion of the greatest amount of 
happiness must comprehend which are excluded from 
its species, the idea of right. Jf the latter be the case, then 
there will be some cases in which an action would produce 
the greatest amount of happiness, which >vould not contain 
the moral element; and, besides, if this were the case, it 
w'ould become those who make this assertion, to show what 
is that other element, which, conihining with the idea of 
the greatest amount of happiiu^ss, designates the subordinate 
and different idea, as the idea of moral obligation. This, 
hoAvever, would not be attempted, and it will be at once 
admitted, that these two ideas are, in their nature, coexten¬ 
sive ; that is, that whatever is productive of the greatest 
amount'of happint vS, is right, and whatever is right, is pro¬ 
ductive of the greatest amount of happiness. 

].et us suppose it then to be assumed, that the terms are 
precisely coextensive, viz., that they apply exactly to the 
same actions and in the same degrees. It would then be 
diffcult to assi'^n a ineafting to the word because^ corre¬ 
sponding to either of the senses above stated. Nor, if two 
terms are precisely coextensive, do I see how it is possible 
to discover which of the two is to be referred to the other; 
or, whether eitlicr is to be referred to either. If A and B 
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are equally extensive, I do not see how we can determine 
whether A is to be relerred to B, or B to be referred to A, 

The only other meuiiing which I can conceive as capa¬ 
ble of being attached to the assertion, is this : that wc ore 
not under moral oldi^ation to perform auj) action^ unle.ss it 
be productive of the greatest amouul of happiness ; thus 
makiTig moral obligation rest upon this other idea, that of 
the greatest amount of happiness. 

Jsuw, if this be asser^^, it is, surely, from what has been 
said above, not s^lf-evident; for wc manifestly do not 
instinctively and universally, as soon as this connection is 
asserted, yield our assent to it, nor is it absurd to deny it; 
and, therefore, the assertion is capable of proof, and we 
may justly demand the proof before w e believe it. Let us, 
then, exiunino the proof on wliieh it rests. 

It is, however, to be remarked, that, if tl»e :is«:erlion be 
true, that we are luider obligation to perform aii action only 
on the ground that it is productive of the greatest good, the 
assertiuii must he true in Its widest sense. It must aj'ply 
to actions affecting our relations, not only to man, but abo 
to God ; for these ^are equally comprehended witliin the 
notion of moral obligatiofl. And thus, the nsstTtion is, that 
w^e are not under ribligation to perform any action wliatever, 
under any circumstances,’unless it be productive of the 
greatest amount of happiness. 

. 1. It is said, that thc'^e two always coincide: that is, 

that we always arc under obligation to do whatever is pto>- 
dncHve of the greatest amount of happi?joss; and that, 
whatever wc are under obligation to do, is pioductivc of (he 
groate\st amount of happiness. Now, granting the premises, 

J do not sec that the conclusion would follow. It is possi¬ 
ble to conceive, that God may have created inon*l*agonts 
under obligations to certain courses of crjiiducl, and have 
so arrangeo the system of the universe, tlait the following 
of these cour-ses shall be for tlie bc^t, without nmking (mr 
obligation to rest at all upon their tendency to produce the 
greatest amount of happiness. • • 

A parent may require a child to do that which will be 
for the good of the family; and yet tluMC may be other rea¬ 
sons besides this, which render it the duty of tlie child to 
obey his parent. 
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2. But, sccolully, how do we know that these premises 
are true—tlmt whatever we are unUer obligation to do, is 
productive of the greatest amount of happiness ? It never 
can be known, unless we know the whole history of this 
universe from everlasting to everlasting. And, besides, avo 
know that God always acts right, that is, deals Avith all 
beings according to their deseii^: but Avlicther he always 
acts simply to promote the greatest haj piness, I do not know 
that lie has told us. IJis government roiM 7fol he more 
perfectly right than it is; but vi^hethe^it could have in¬ 
volved less misery, or have produced more happiness, I do 
not knoAV that Ave have the moans of ascertaining. As, 
tlicrefore, the one quantity, so to speak, is fixed, that is, is 
as great as it can be, Avhilc avc do not certainly know that 
the other is as great as it can be, we cannot affirm tliat 
right and the greatest amount of happiness always coincide: 
nor, that avo are under obligation to do nothing, unless it 
would tonrl to produce the greatest amount of happiness. 

3. Besides, suppose avc are under no obligation to do 

any thing unless it Averc productive of the greatest umouTit 
of happiness, it Avould folloAv that Ave arc under no obliga¬ 
tion to obey G(>d, unless the pi'oduction of the greatest 
amount of happiness were the controlling and universal 
principle of his goA'crnment. That is, if his object, in 
creating and governing the universe, Avere any other, or, if 
it Avrre doubtful vAhethcr it might not he any other, our 
obligation to obc'dience Avould either be anniliilatcd, or 
would be contingent; that is, it would be inversely as the 
degree of d(}ubt which might exist. Now, as I have be¬ 
fore* remarked, tbijs may, or may not, be tlie ultimate end 
of (jod’s government; it may be his own pleasure, or his 
own or some ^ther end, which he has not seen fit to 

reveal to us : and, therefore, on the principle which we 
are discussing, obligation to obedience seems a matter 
yet open f(»r discussion. Noav, if 1 mistake not, this is 
wholly at variance witli the whole tenor of Scripture, and 
reason. I do not knoAv taut the Scriptures ever give us a 
reason wliy we ought to obey God, aside from his existence 
and attributes, or that they ever put this subject in a light 
susceptible of a question* 

To this vicAV of the subject, the following remarks of 
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Bishop Butler manifestly tend : “ Perhaps divine goodness, 
with which, if I niistSke not, we make. very free in our 
speculations, may not be a bare single disposition to produce 
happiness; but a disposition .to make the good, the faithful, 
the honest man happy. Perhaps an infinitely perfect 
mind may be pleased with seeing his creatures behave suit¬ 
ably Avitli the nature which he has given them, to the rela¬ 
tions in tvhich he has placed them to each other, and to 
that in which they stand to himself; that relation to himself 
which during thei% exisf^nce is ever necessary, and wliich 
is the most important one of all. I say, an infinitely perfect 
mind may he ph'ased with this moral piehj of moral agents 
in and for itself, as well as upon account of its being 
essentially conducive to the happiness of his creation. Or 
the wliole end for which God made and thus governs the 
W'orld, may be utterly beyond the reach of our fiiculties: 
there may be somewhat in it, as impossible for us to have 
any conception of, as for a blind man to have a conception 
of colours.” Analog}), Part 1, ch. 2. 

i\giiin. “ Some men seem to think the only character 
of the Author of nature, to be that of single, absolute 
benevolence. This, coftsidered as a principle of action, 
and infinite in degree, is a disposition to produce the great¬ 
est possible happiness, without regard to persons’ behaviour, * 
otherwise than as such regard would produce the highest 
degrees of it. And, supposing this to be the only charac¬ 
ter of God, veracity and justice in him would be nothiujj, 
but benevolence, conducted by wisdom. Now, surely this 
ought not to he asserted, unless it can he proved; for we 
should speak with cautious reverence upon such a subjects 
There may possibly be, in the creatibn, beings, to whom 
the Author of nature manifests himself under yus most 
amiable of all characters, this of infinite, absolute benevo¬ 
lence ; for it is the. most amiable, supposing it is not, as 
perhaps it is not, incompatible with justice; but he muni- 
jests himself to us under the character of a Righteous Go¬ 
vernor. He mat), consistently vniih this, be simply and abso¬ 
lutely benevolent, in the sense now explained ; but be is, 
for he has given us a proof, in the constitution and govern¬ 
ment of the world, that he is, a Governor over servants, as he 
rewards aud punishes us for our actions. ” Analog}), ch. 3* 
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“ Nay, farther, were treachery, violence, and injustice, no 
otherwise vicious, than as foreseeif likely to produce an 
overbalance of misery to society, then, if a man could pro¬ 
cure to himself us great advantage by an act of injustice, 
as the whole foreseen inconvenience likely to be brought 
upon others by it Avould amount to, such a piece of injus¬ 
tice would not be faulty or vicious at all; because it would 
be no more than, in any other case, for a man to prefer his 
own satisfaction to another’s in equal degrees. The fact 
then appears to be, that we arc constituted so as to con¬ 
demn falsehood, unprovoked violence, injustice, and to 
approve of benevolence to some in preference to others, 
abstracted from all consideration which conduct is likeliest 
to produce an overbalance of happiness or misery, And^ 
therefore, were the Author of nature to propose nothing to 
himself as an end, but the production of happiness, were 
hi,v moral cliaracter merely that of Benevolence, yet ours 
is not so. Upon that supposition, indeed, the only n^ason 
of his giving us the above-mentioned approbation of bene¬ 
volence to some persons, rather than others, and disaj*pro- 
bation of falsehood, unprovoked >uolencc, and injustice, must 
be tliat he foresaw this constitution of onr nature would 
produce more happiness, than forming us with a temper 
' of mere general benevolence. But still, since this is our 
constitution, falsehood, violence, injustice, must he vice in 
wf, and benevolence to some, preferably to otluTs, must be 
^virtue, abstracted from ail consid^^ration of the ovorlnilance 
of evil or good which they appear likely to produce. 

‘‘ Now, if human creatures are endued noth such a moral 
nature as we have been explaining, or with a moral faculty, 
the nature of wliich is action, moral government must con¬ 
sist in -rendering t^ein happy or unliappy, in reuurdiiig or 
punishing them, as they follow, neglect, or depart from, the 
moral rule of aption, interwoven in their nature, or sug¬ 
gested and enforced by this moral faculty, in rewarding or 
punishing them on account of their so doing.” Second 
Dissertation on Virtue. - ^ 

For these reasons, I think it is not proved that an action 
is right because it is productive of the greatest amount of 
happiness* It may be so, or it may not, but wc ought not 
to believe it to be so witliout proof; and it may even be 
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doubted whether we ^re in possession of the media of 
proof, that is, whether it is a question fairly within the 
reach of the human faculties; and, so far as we can learn 
from the Scriptures, I think their testimony is decidedly 
against the supposition. To me, the Scriptures seem ex¬ 
plicitly to declare, that the will of our God alone is suffi¬ 
cient to create the obligation to obedience in all his crea¬ 
tures ; and that this will, of itself, precludes every other 
inquiry. This seems t^ be the view of St. Paul, in the 
passage which w» have quoted, as well as in several other 
places, in his Epistle to the Koinans. To the same import 
is the prayer of our Saviour, “ I thank thee, (3 Father, Lord 
of hetaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and* prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes; even so, Father, J'or so it seemed good in Ihu 
sight’’ 

It seems, therefore, to me, that these explanations of 
the origin of our moral sentiments are unsatisfactory. I 
believe the idea of a mural quality in actions to be ultimate 
to arise under such circumstances as have been appointed 
by our Creator, and that we can assign for it no other rea¬ 
son than that such is his will concerning us. 

If this be true, our only business will be, to state the 
circumstances under which our moral notions arise. In* 
doing tliis, it would be presumption in me to expect that I 
shall be able to give an account of this subject more satis¬ 
factory to others, than theirs has been to me. 1 merely* 
offer it as that which seems to me most accurately t6 cor¬ 
respond with the phenomena. 

The view which 1 take of this ^subject is briefly as 
follows:— 

1. It is manifest to every one, that we all «!hnd in 
various and dissimilar relations to all the sentient beings, 
created and uncreated, with which we* are acquainted. 
Among our relations to created beings are those of man to 
man, or that of substantial equality, of parent and child, 
of benefactor and recipient, of Ifdiband and wife, of brother 
and brother, citizen imd citizen, citizen and magistrate, and 
a thousand others. 

2. Now, it seems to me, that, as soon as a human being 
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comprehends the relation in which t^o human beings stand 
to each other, there arises in his mind a consciousness of 
moral obligation, connected, by our Creator, with the very 
conception of this relation. And the fact is the same, 
whether he be one of the parties or not. The nature of 
this feeling is, that the one ought to exercise certain dis¬ 
positions towards the others to whom he is thus related: 
land to act towards them in a manut’’ corresponding with' 
those dispositions. 

3. The nature of these dispositions •'•varies, of course, 
with the relations. Thus, those of a parent to a child are 
diderent from those of a child to a parent; those of a 
benefactor to a recipient, from those of a recipient to a 
benefactor: and both of them differ from that of a brother 
to a brother, or of a master to a servant. But, different as 
these may be from each other, they are all pervaded by the 
same generic feeling, that of moral obligation ; that is, we 
feel that we ought to be thus or thus disposed, and to actiu 
this or that manner. 

4. This I suppose to be our constitution, in regal'd to 
created beings; and such do I suppose would be our feel¬ 
ing, irrespectively of. any notion *^of the Deity. That is, 
upon the conception of these and such like rclatiqns, there 
would immediately arise this feeling of moral obligation, to 
act towards those sustaining these relations, in a particular 
manner. 

* 5. But there is an Uncreated Being, to whom we stand 

in relations infinitely more intimate and inconceivably more 
solemn, than any of those of which wc have spoken. It 
is that Infinite Being, who stands to us in the relation of 
Creator, Preserver, Benefactor, Lawgiver, and Judge ; and 
to whorf. we stand in the relation of dependent, helpless, 
ignorant, and sinful creatures. How much this relation in¬ 
volves, we cann'ot possibly know; but so much as this we 
know, that it involves obligations greater than our intellect 
can estimate. We cannot conteiDplate it without feeling 
that, from the '^ery fact ol "its existence, we are under obli¬ 
gations to entertain the disposition of filial love and obe¬ 
dience towards God, and to act precisely as he shall conde¬ 
scend to direct. And this obligation arises simply from the 
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•fact of the relation existing between the parties, and irre¬ 
spectively of any other consideration ; and if it be not felt, 
when the relations are perceived, it can never be produced 
by any view of the consequences which would arise to the 
universe from exercising it. 

6. This relation, and its consequent obligation, involve, 
comprehend, and transcend every other, lienee it places 
obligation to man upon a new foundation. For if we be 
ourselves thus under illimitable obligations to God, and if, 
by virtue of the wlation which he sustains to the creation, 
he is the Protector, Kuler, and Proprietor of all, w'e are 
under obligations to obey him in evciy thing. And as 
every other being is also his creature, we are bound to treat 
that creature as he its Proprietor shall direct. Hence we 
are bound to perform the obligation under which we stand 
to his creatures, not merely on account of our relations to 
them, but also on account of the relations in which 7ve and 
they stand to God. 

And hence, in general, our feeling of moral obligation is 
a peculiar and instinctive impulse, arising at once by the 
principles of our constitution, as soon as the relations are 
perceived in which we stand to the beings, created and un¬ 
created, with whom ■we are connected. 

The proof of this must rest, as I am awRre, with every 
man’s consciousness. A few illustrative remarks mav, how- 
ever, not b^ altogether useless. 

I think, if we reflect upon the subject, that the mannes* 
in which we attempt to awaken moral feelings, confirms 
the view which 1 have taken. In such a ease, if I mistake 
not, we always place before the mindfhe relation in which 
the parties stand to each other. 

1. If we w’ish to awaken in ourselves gratitude t 9 Inother, 

we do not reflect that this affection will produce the great¬ 
est good; but 'W'e remember the individual in the relation 
of benefactor; and rvc place this relation in the strongest 
possible light. If this will not produce gratitude, our effort, 
of necessity, fails. • * 

2. If we desire to inflame moral indignation against 
crime, we show the relations in which the parties shiud to 
each other, and expect hence to produce a conviction of 
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the greatness of the obligation which such turpitude 
lates. ‘ 


vio» 


3. So, if we wish to overcome evil with good, we place 
ourselves in the relation of benefactor to the injurious per¬ 
son ; and, in spite of himself!, he is frequently coin|>elled to 
yield to the law of his nature; and gratitude for favours, 
and sorrow for injury, spontan>'ously arise in his*bosom. 

4. And, in the plan of man’s redt.'nption, it seems to me 
that the Deity has acted on this principle. Irrespectively 
of a remedial dispensation, he is known to us only as a 
Creator, all wise and all powerful, perfect in holiness, jus¬ 
tice, and truth. To our fallen nature, these attributes could 
minister nothing but terror. lie, therefore, has revealed 
himself to us in the relation of a tSaviour and Redeemer, a 


God forgiving transgression and iniquity; and thus, by all 
the power of this new relation, he imposes upon us new ob¬ 
ligations to gratitude, repentance, and love. 

5. And hence it is that God always asserts, that as, from 
the fact of this new relation, our obligations to him are in¬ 
creased ; so, lie who rejects the gospel is, in a special man¬ 
ner, a sinner, and is exposed to a more terrible condemna¬ 
tion. The climax of all that is a'wful in the doom of the 


unbelieving, is expressed by the terms, “ the wrath of the 
' Lamb.” 


Again. I am not much accustomed to such refined 
speculations: but 1 think that obedience or love to God, 
from any more ultimate motive, than that this affection is 
due to him because he is God, and our God, is not piety. 
Thus if a child say, I will obey niy father, because it is 
for the happiness of the family; what the character of this 
action would be, I am not prepared to say: but I think 
the action w'ouh' not be fflial obedience- Filial olredience 
is the obeying of another because he is my father; and it 
is FILIAL obedienae, only in so far as it proceeds from this 
motive. This will be evident, if we substitute for the love 


of the happiness of the fumily, the love of money, or sonic 
other such motive. Evefyvone sees, that it would not be 
fflial obedience, for a child to obey his parent because he 
would be well paid for it. 

No^. it seems to me, that the same principle applies in 
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the other case. To feel under obligation to love God,I 
because this affection would be productive of the greatest 
good, and not on account of what he is, and of the relations 
in which he stands to us, seems to me not to be piety ; that 
is, not to be the feeling, which a creature is bound to exer¬ 
cise towards his Creator. If the obligation to tlie love of 
God can really arise from any thing more ultimate than the 
essential relation which he sustains to us, why may not thi.s 
more ultimate motive be something else, as well as the love 
of the greatest gcwd? I do not say that any thing else 
would be as benevolent; but I speak nietaj)hysioally. and 
say, that, if real piety, or love to God, may truly spring 
from any thing more ultimate than God himself, I do not 
see why it ma}' not spring from one thing as well as from 
another; and thus, true piety might spring from various 
and dissimilar motives, no one of which has any real refe¬ 
rence to (iod himself. 

JVly view of this subject, iA few words, is as follows : 

1. We stand in relations to the several beings with which 
•we are connected, such, that some of them, as soon as they 
are conceived, suggest to us the idea of moral obligation. 

2. Our relations to onr follow men suggest this convic¬ 

tion, in a limited and restricted sense, corresponding to the 
idea of general or essential equality. * 

The relation in which we stand to the Deity suggests 
the conviction of universal and unlimited love and obedience. 
This binds us to proper dispositions towards Him; and,* 
also, to such dispositions towards his creatures, as he shall 
appoint. 

4. Hence, our duties to man are enforced by a twofold 
obligation; first, because of our relations to man a.<t man ; 
and, secondly, because of our relation to man as b(|iJfg, with 
ourselves a creature of God. 

5. And hence an act which is performad in obedience to 

our obligations to man, may be virtmms; but it is not 
jnous. unless it also be performed in obedience to our obli¬ 
gations to God. • * 

6. And hence we see that two things are necessary, in 
order to constitute any being a moral agent. I'hey are, 
first, that he possess an intellectual power, by which can 
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understand the relation in which he stands to the beings by 
whom he is surrounded ; secondly, ‘that lie possess a moral 
power, by which the feeling of obligation is suggested to 
him, as soon as the relation in which he stands is under¬ 
stood.' This is sufficient to render him a moral agent. He 
is accounlahle, just in propor<^ion to the opportunity which 
he has enjoyed for acquiring a tuowlcdge of the relations 
in w’hich he stands, and of the maunei ;n which his obliga¬ 
tions are to be discharged. 
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CHAPTER SECOJS'D. ' 

CONSCIENCE, Oa THE MORAL SENSE. 

SECTION I.. 

IS THERE A CONSCIENCE ? 

V 

By conscience, or the morcil sense, is meant tliat faculty 
by which we discern the moral quality of actions, and by 
which we are capable of certain ail'cctions in respect to this 
quality. 

Hy faculty, is meant any particular part of our constitu¬ 
tion, by Avhich we become ^ected by the various qualities 
and relations of beings ai^uif^w. Thus, by taste, we are 
conscious of the existence ,bil^ilty and deformity; by 
perception, we acquire a knowIe4|re lA,the existence and 
qualities of the material ilvorld. *in general, if we 

discern any quqllt'y in the universe, or produce or suffer any 
cliange, it seems almost a truism to say, that we have a 
faculty, or power, for so doing. A man who sees, must*' 
have eyes, or the faculty for seeing; and if he have not eyes^ 
this is considered a sufficient reason why he should not see. 
And thus, it is universally admitted, ^hat there may be a 
thousand qualities in nature, of which we have no know¬ 
ledge, for the simple reason, that we have not beeif created 
with the fficultics for discerning them. There is a >vorld 
without us, and a world within us, which eftactly correspond 
to each other. Unless both exist, we cun never be conscious 
of the existence of either. , 

Now, that w'e do actually observe a moral quality in the 
actions of men, must, I think, be admitted. Every human 
being is conscious, that, from childhood, he has observed it. 
We do not say, that all men discern this quality with 
equal accuracy, any more than that they all see with equal 
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distinctness; but we say, that all men perceive it in some 
actions; and that there is a multitude of cases in which 
their perceptions of it will be found universally to agree. 
And, moreover, this quality, and the feeling which accom¬ 
panies Pile perception of it, are unlike those derived from 
every other faculty. 

The question would then seem reduced to this, Do we 
perceive this quality of actions by a single faculty, or by a 
conihiiiation of faculties? I thinks it must bo evident, from 
what has been already stated, that tb^s notion is, in its 
nature, simple and ultimate, and distinct Jratn every other 
notion. Now, if this be the case, it seems self-evident, that 
we must have a distinct and separate faculty^ to make us 
acquainted with the existence of this distinct and separate 
quality. This is the case in respect to all other distinct 
qualities: it is, surely, reasonable to suppose, that it would 
be the case ivith this, unless some reason can be shown to 
the contrary. 

lUit, after all, this question is, to the moral pliilosopher 
of but comparatively little importance. All that isnece&su- 
ry to his investigations is, that it be admitted that there is 
such a quality, and that men are so constituted as to per¬ 
ceive it, and to be'susceptilile of certain affections, in con¬ 
sequence of that perception. Whether these facts are 
accounted for, on the supposition of the existence of a 
single faculty, or of a combination of faculties, will not 
.affect the question of moral obligation. All that is neces¬ 
sary to the prosecution of the science is. that it he admitted 
tliat there is such a quality in actions, and that man is 
endowed with a constitution capable of bringing him into 
relation to it. 

It tn :y, howevcx, be worth while to consider some of the 
objections which have been urged against the supposition 
of the existencaof such a faculty. 

1. It has been said, if such a faculty has been bestowed, 
it must have been bestowed universally: but it is not be¬ 
stowed uiiiverfe-illy ; for, v^hat some nations consider right, 
other nations consider wrong, as infanticide, parricide, 
duelling, &c. 

1. To this it may be answered, first, the objection seems 
to admit the universality of the existence of conscience, or. 
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the power of cUsceming in certain actions a moral quality. 
It admits that, every where, m<‘n make this distinction; 
but affirms, that, in different countries, they refer the quality 
to different actions. Now, Aon* i/ih difference is to be 
accounted for, may be a question ; but tlie fact, as stated 
in the objection, shows the universality of the power of ob* 
serving such a quality in actions. 

2. But, secondly, we have said that tve discover the 
moral quality of actions^ in the intention. Non, it is not 
the fact, that this difference exists, as stated in the objection, 
if the intention of actions be considered. Where was it not 
considered right to intend the happine.ss of parents? 
Whore was it not considered wrong to intend their ini.sery ? 
Where was it ever considered right to intend to requite 
kindness by injury ? and where was it ever considered 
wrong to intend to requite kindness with still greater kind¬ 
ness ? In regard to the manner in which these intentions 
may be fulji'llcd, there may be a difference; but as to the 
moral quality of these intentions i'hemsehes, as well as of 
nnuiy others, there is a very universal agreement ainoiig 
men. 

8 And still more, it will he seen, on examination, (hat 
in these very eases, in which wrong actions are practised, 
they are justified on the ground of a good intention, or of ‘ 
some view of tlio relations between the parties, wbicli, if 
true, would render them innocent. 'J'hns, if infanticide be 
jusiifiod, it is on the ground, that this world is a place of.^ 
iniserv, and that the infant is better off not to cucounler its 
troubles; that is, that the parent wishes or intends w'ell to 
the child : or else it is defended on thej:;round, that the re¬ 
lation between parent and child is sucli as to confer on the 
one the right of life and death over the other ; an4,*tliere- 
foro. that to take its life is as innocent as the slaying of a 
hriife, or the destruction of a vegetable. •Thus, also, are 
parricide, and revenge, and vaiious other wrong actions, 
defended. Where can the race of men be found, he they 
ever so savage, who need to *1)* told that ingratitude is 
wrong, that parents ought to love their children, or that 
men ought to be submissive and obedient to the Supreme 

Divinity ? 
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4. And still more, 1 think one of the strongest escmplifi- 
cations of the universality of moral* distinctions, is found in 
the character of many of the ancient heathen. They per¬ 
ceived these distinctions, and felt and obeyed the impulses 
of conscience, even though at variance with all the ex¬ 
amples of the deities whom they worshipped. Thus, says 
Rousseau, “ Cast your eyes <>v"r all the nations of the 
world,, and all the histories of nail ms. .Amid so many 
inhuman and absurd superstitions, amid that prodigious 
diversity of manners and characters, pou will find every 
where the sjime principles and distinctions of moral good 
and evil. The paganism of the ancient world produced, 
indeed, .abominable gods, who, on earth, w'ould have been 
shunned or punished as monsters; and who oficred, as a 
picture of supreme happiness, only crimes to commit, or pas¬ 
sions to satiate. But Vice, armed with this sacred authority, 
descended in vain from the eternal abode. SAe found m 
the heart of man, a moral instinct to repel her. The con¬ 
tinence of Xenocrates* was admired bv those who celc- 

* 

brated the dcljaucheries of Jupiter. The chaste Luoretia 
adored the unchaste Venus. The most intrepid Roman 
sacrificed to fear. He invoked tlie god wl)o dethroned his 
father, and died without a murmur by the hand of his own. 
The most contemptible divinities were served by the great¬ 
est men. 'I’lio holy voice of nature, stronger than that of 
the gods, made itself heard, and respected, and obeyed on 
, eartli, and seemed to banisli to the confines of heaven, guilt 
and the guilty.’’ Quoted by Dr. Brown, Lecture 75. 

IT. Again, the objection has boon made in another form. 
It is said, that savages violate, without remorse or compiaiC' 
lion, tlie plainest principles of right. Such is the case, 
when Vltoy are gm.ty of revenge and licentiousness. 

'J'his objection lias been partly considered before. It 
may, however, be added. 

First. No men, nor any class of men, violate every moral 
precept without compunction, without the feeling of guilt, 
and the consciousness of ht^ert of punishment. 

Secondly. Hence the objection will rather prove the 
existence of a d^ective or imperfect conscience, than that 
no such faculty exists. The same objection would prove 
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us destitute of taste or of understanding; because these 
faculties exist, only in an imperfect state, among savages 
and uncultivated men. 

III. It has been objected, again, that, if we suppose this 
faculty to exist, it is, after all, useless ; for if a man please 
to violate it, and to suffer the pain, then this is the end of 
the question, and, as Dr. Paley says, “ the nmral instinct 
man has nothing more to offer.” 

To this it may be answered : 

The objection ptoceeSs upon a mistake respecting the 
function of conscience. Its use is, to teach us to discern 
our moral obligations, and to impel us towards the corre¬ 
sponding action. It is not pretended, by the believers in a 
moral sense, that man may not, after all, do as he chooses. 
All that they contend for is, that he is constituted with 
such a faculty, and that the possession of it is necessary to 
his m'oral accountability. It is in his power to obey it or 
to disobey it, just as he pleases. The fact that a man may 
obey or disobey conscience, no more proves that it docs 
not exist, than the fact that he sometimes does, and some¬ 
times does not obey, passion, proves that he is destitute of 
passion. * 


SECTION II. 

OP THE MANNER IN WHICH THE DECISION OP CONSCIENCE 13 

EXPRESSED. 

t 

Whoever will attentively Observe the operation* ^f his 
own mind, when deciding upon a moral question, and when 
carrying that decision into effect, will, I think, be conscious 
of several distinct forms of moral feeling. These I sup¬ 
pose to be the following : 

i. Suppose we are deliberaMiTg, respecting an action 
6e/ore perjorming it. 

I. If we pause, and candidly consider the nature of an 
action, which involves, in any respect, our relations with 
others; amidst the various qualities which characterize the 
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action, we shall not fail to perceive ils moral quality. We 
may perceive it to be gratifying or self denying, courteous 
or uncivil, in favour of. or against, our interest; but, distinct 
from all these, and differing from tliem all, we may always 
perceive, that it seems to us to be either right or wrong. 
Let a man recollect any rf the cases in his own history, in 
which he has been called upi-n to act under important 
responsibility, and he will easily rcu?eniber, both the fact, 
and the pain and distress produced by the conflict of these 
opposite impulsions. It is scarcely nneessary to remark, 
that we easily, or, at least, with much greater ease, perceive 
this quality in the actions of others. We discern the mote 
in our brother s eye much sooner than the beam in our 
own eye. 

2. Besides this discriminating power, I think we may 
readily observe a distinct impulse to do that which we con¬ 
ceive to be right, and to leave undone that wdiich we con> 
ceive to be wrong. This impulse we express by the words 
ought, and ought not. Thus, we say it is ri^hl to tell the 
truth; and I ought to tell it. It is wrong to tell a lie; 
and I ought not to tell it. Ought, and ought not, seem to 
“'convey the abstract idea of right 'and Avrong. together with 
the other notion of impulsion to do, or not to do, a parti¬ 
cular action. Thus, we use it always to designate a motive 
to action, as w'e do passion, or self-love, or any other motive 
power. If Ave are asked, AvJiy we perfbrnied any action, 
AA’c reply, Ave acted thus, because it gratified our desires, or 
because it was for our interest, upon the Avhole, or because 
AA’e felt that we ought to act thus. Either of them is con¬ 
sidered sufficient to account for the fact; that is, cither of 
them explains the motive or impulse, in obedience to Avhich 
AA’e actbil. It is, also, roanifelt, that Ave use the term, not 
merely to designate an impulse, hut, also, an obligation to 
act in confonnUy Avith it * Thus, Ave say, we ought to do 
a thing, meaning that Ave are not only impelled toAA’ards the 
action, but that we are under an imperative obligation to 
act thus. Tin is still mbfe distinctly seen Avhen Ave speak 
of another. V\’hen Ave say of a friend, that he ought to do 
any thing, as avo cannot judge of the impulses which move 
him, Ave refer, principally, to-this conviction of obligation, 
which, above every other, should govern him. 
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TLc power of this impulse of conscience is most dis¬ 
tinctly seen, when it comes into collision with the impulse 
‘of strong and vehement passion. It is then, that the hu¬ 
man soul is agitated to the full extent of its capacity for 
emotion. And this contest generally continues, specially 
if we have decided in opposition to conscience, until the 
action is commenced. Tlie voice of conscience is then 
lost amid the 'whirlwind of passion ; and it is not heard 
until after the deed d«ne. It is on this account, that this 
state of mind is •frequently selected hy the poets, as a 
subject for. delineation, yhaksjieare frequently alludes to 
all these offices of conscience, with the happiest effect. 

The constant monitory power of conscience is thus illus¬ 
trated, by one of the murderers about to assas.sinate the 
Duke of Clarence : 1II not meddle with it (conscience) ; 

it is a dangerous thing; it makes a man a coWard ; a man 
cannot steal, but it accuseth him ; a ^lan cannot swear, 
hut it checks him. ’Tis a blushing, .shame faced spirit, 
that mutinies in a man’s bosom: it 511s one lull of obstacles. 
It made me once restore a purse of gold, that, by chance, 
I found. It beggars any^man that keeps it.” llickarti III. 
Act i. Sc. 4. I'hc whole scene is a striking exemplihcation 
of the workings of conscience, even in the bosoms of the 
most abandoned of men. The wicked Clarence appeals to 
the consciences of his murderers ; and they strengthen 
themselves against his appeals, by referring to his own 
atrocities, and thus awakening in their own bosoms the con¬ 
viction that he ought to die. 

The state of mind of a man meditating a wicked act, and 
the temporary victory of conscience, are jeen in the follcrwing 
extract from Macbeth. He recalls the relations in which 
HUncan stood to him, and these produce so strong sFconvic¬ 
tion of the wickedness of the murder, that he decides nut to 
commit it. • 


t 


4 


** If the asFassinafion 

Could trammel up the cons^q^cnccf and catch, 
'With hh surcease, success ; that but this blow 
jNlijrht be the be-all and the end-all here, 

Hut here, upon this bank and shoal of time,— 
We’d jump the life to come, -Hut, in these cases, 
We still have judjrment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions; which, being taught, return 
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To plague the inventor This even-handed justice 
Commends llie injrredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips, He^s liere in dtmhh tmut: 

First, Jis I am !iis httuimun and his subjtrt, 

Stronr/ hoik atiainsi (he deed; then, as his host. 

Who should against his murderer shut the doi»r. 

Not bear the knife myself. Hesides, this Duncan 
Hath horrtp hts faculties So Imlh been 

So clear In his gnat iffice, thru virtues 
Will ])lead like angeU, Irmnpci-tong ’ihI, against 

The deep damnation of his taking olf. 

4 ¥ 1 * (« 

I lia\e no spur 

To prick t]»o sides of n.y iulent, hut only 
A'^aiiltiijg ambition^ wliieh o'crle.'ips ilself,” 

jMacbethy Act i. Sc. 7. 

The nniruish wliidi attends upon an action not yet com¬ 
menced, hut only resolv(‘d upon, wliilc we still doubt of its 
lawfulness, is iiiielv illustrated bv the same author, in tlio 
case of Brutus, Avho, though a-man of great lortitudts 
by the anguish of contending emotions, deprived of sleep, 
*and so changed in l>chaviour, as to give his wife reason to 
suspect the cause of his distpiietude: 

I 

“ Since C:i'-^ius first did whet me against Cics.ir, 

T have not slept, 

Hetween tlio acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
!l.<ike a pliantasma, or a hideous dream : 

The fjentns, and tho mortal thsirummls^ 

Are (hen in rouued ; and tlie state r»f man, 

Like to a little kin<rdoin, sutlers tlieii 
The nature of an insurrectiou. 

t/. Casar, Act ii. Sc. i. 

• * 

The same contest between conscience and the lower 
propensitifiS) is, as . suppose, graphically described by the* 
Apostle Paulj in the seventh chapter of his Epistle to the 
Koraans. <, 

II. Suppose now an action io be done. I think that 
every one who examines his own heart w'ill he conscious 
of another class feelings \:ftiscqueiit on those to which 
we have just alluded. 

1. If he have obeyed the impulses of conscience, and 
resisted successfully the impulses at variance with it, he 
will be conscious of a feeling of innocence, of self-appro- 
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bation, of desert of reward. If tlie action have been done 
by another, lie will feel towards him a sentiment of resjiect 
of moral approbation, and a desire to see him rewarded, 
and, on many occasions, to reward him himself. 

2. If he have disobeyed the impulses of conscience, he 
will be conscious of guilt, of self-abasement, and self-disap¬ 
probation or remorse, and of desert of punisbnient. If it 
liave been done by another, he will be conscious of a sen- 
timent of moral disapprobation, and of a desire that the 
offender should be ^iunished, and, in many cases, of a desire 
to piniisli him himself. Of course, I do not say that all 
these feedings can bo traced, by reflection upon every 
action ; but 1 think that, in all cases in which our moral 
sensibilities are at ;dl aroused, we can trace some, and fre- 
tjuentlyall oFthom. 

In accordance with those remarks, several facts may bo 
noticed. 

'riio boldness of innocence, mid tbo timidity of guilt, so 
often observed by moralists and poets, may be thus easily 
accounted for. Tlio virtuous man is conscious of deserving 
uothitig Imt reward. AVJiom, then, should he fear ? The 
guilty man is conscious of desert of punishment, and is 
aware tliat overv one who knows of his ollence desires to 
punish him; and as he never is certain but that every one 
knows it, wliom can he trust? And, still more, tlmre is 
with the feeling of desert of punishment, a disposition to 
submit to punishment arising from our own selfdisappioba-^ 
tiun and remorse. This depresses the spirit, and liuml)los 
the courage of tlie ottender, far more than even the external 
circumstances by which he is surrounded. 

Thus, says Solomon, “ the wicked flee when no man 
pursueth ; but the righteous is bold as a lion.’’ • * 

** What stronger breastplate than a heart ilntaintcd? 

Thrice 5s he armedy who hath hit* quarrel j*nt; 

And he but naked^ though lock'd yp in 
Whose conscience with injuoli^e is corrupted," 

2d Part Henry VI. Act iii. Sc. 2 

** Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind; 

The thief doth tear each hush an officer *’ 

2(i Pari Henry VI. Act v. 8c. 0. 
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“ I feel within me 

A peace, above all earthly dignities— 

A still and quiet conscience**’ 

Henry VIII. Act iii* Sc. 2. 


The effect of guilt: 


“ No wonder why 
I felt rebuked beneath his eye; 

I ini^jht have known, there was hut one, 

AVIiosc look could quell Lord Marmioii.’* 

Mai^iion, vi. 17. 


“ Curse on yon huso marander’s lance. 

And df)ubly curs'd my failing brand! 

A sinful heart mvtliGH feeble hand.” 

Marmion. Cant* vl. St* ;12* 

’ « 


It is in consequence of the same facts, that crime is, Avith 
so great certainty, detected. 

A man, before the commission of crime, can foresee no 
rea-son why he might not commit it, with the certainty of 
escaping detection. He can perceive no reason why he 
should be even suspected ; and can imagine a thousand 
methods, in wdiich suspicion, awakeAed, might with perfect 
ease be allayed. Diit, as soon as he becomes guilty, his 
felations to his fellow-men are entirely cliangcd. lie be¬ 
comes suspicious of every one, and thus secs every occur¬ 
rence through a false medium, llenc'e, he cannot act like 
j\n innocent man ; and this very difference in his conduct, 
is very often the sure means of his detection. When to 
this effect, produced upon the mind by guilt, is added the 
fact, tliat eveVy action must, by the condition of our being, 
be attended by antecedents and consequents beyond our 
control, il^ of which lead directly to the discovery of the 
truth, it is not wonderful, that the guilty so rarely escape, 
llciice it has grovyi into a proverb, murder will out;'^ 
and such we generally find to be the fact. 

This effect of guilt upon human action has been fre¬ 
quently remarked. • • 

Thus, Macbeth, after the murder of Duncan : 

“ How is it with me when every noise appals me ?” 

Act ii. Sc. 2. 


Guiltiness will speak, though tongues were out of use.** 
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The same fact is frequently asserted' in the sacred Scrip¬ 
tures. Thus, “ The Lord is known by the judgment that 
he exccuteth ; the wicked is snared in the rvark i}f his own 
hands.” 

“ Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not go un¬ 
punished." 

I hope that I need not apologise for introducing into 
such a discussion so many illustrations from poetry. They 
are allowed, on all haqds, to be accurate delineations of the 
workings of the •human mind, and to have been made by 
most accurate observers. They were made, also, without 
the possibility of bias from any theory ; and therefore are 
of great value, when they serve- to confirm any theoretical 
views, with which they may chance to^ coincide. They 
show, at least, in what light poets, whose only object is to 
obscive the human heart, Ivave considered conscience, and 
■w'bat they have supposed to be its functions, and its mode 
of operation. 


SECTION III. 

TUB AUTHOKITV OP CONSCIENCE. 

Wc have, thus far, endeavoured to show, that there is 
man a faculty denominated Conscience ; and that it is not 
merely a discriminating, but also an impulsive faculty. 
Tlic next question to be considered i^ what is the authority 
of this impulse. 

The object of the present section is, to sho'v*that this ■ 
is the mo.it authoritative impulse of which we find ourselves 
smceptible. • 

The supremacy of Conscience may be illustrated in 
various w'ays. 

J. It is involved in the vei^*conception which men form 
of this faculty. 

The various impulses of which we find ourselves suscep¬ 
tible, can differ only in two respects, that of strength and 
that of authority. 
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When wo believe tbein to differ in nothing but stren^lh^ 
we feel ourselves perfectly at liberty to obey the strong¬ 
est. Thus, if different kinds of food be set before us, 
all equally healthy, we feci entirely at liberty to partake 
of that which we prefer; that is, of that to which we are 
most strongly impelled. If a man is to decide between 
making a journey by land, or by water, he considers it a 
sutlicient motive for clioice, that the one mode of travel¬ 
ling is more pleasant to him than the olher. lJut when 
our impulses ditfer in aidhoriii^^ we feebobliged to Tmglect 
tlie diiference in ,y//vv/g/// of impulse, and to obf^y lliat, bo 
it ever so weak, which is of the higher aifthoritfj. Thus, 
suppose our desire for any particular kind of food to be 
ever so strong, and avc know that it would injure our 
health; selfhM? would admonish us to leave it alone- 


Now, self-love being a more authoritative impulse than 
jKission, we should feel au obligation to obey it, be its 
admonition ever so weak, and the impuKo of appetite ever 
so vehement. If we yield to the impuls(! of appetite. h<! it 
ever so strong, in oy)posi(iou to that of self-love, he it over 
so weak, we feel a consciousness of self-degradation, and of 
acting xinworthily of our nature;- and. if wc see anotlier 
person acting in thivS inaiuu*r, wo cannot avoid feeling 
towards Inm a sentiment of contempt. ’Tis not in folly 
not to scorn a fool/’ And, in general, wlnuieviT \\e act 
In obedience to a lowen and in opjxKsition to a IjigluT sen- 
timeiit, wc feel this couscimisiicss of de^ radati 'n, wliieli we 
^do not feel when the impulses differ oulif nt decree. And, 
crmverscly, whenever wo fetd this con««‘i(msncss of degrada¬ 
tion. for acting in ohedionce to one instead of to another, we 
may know that we violated that wliich is of the higher 
autJjori^y. 

Jf, wc reflect iipon our findings consequent upon 

any moral action, I tliink we shall find lliat we al\\ay8 are 
conscious of a sentiment of self-degradation, whenever we 
disobey the monition of conscience, be tlmt monition ever 
so nvcak^ to gratify the iin;)iilse of appt'lite. or passion, or 
self-love, be that in;*)ulse ever so sfrontr. Do we consider 

* O 

it any palliation of the guilt of murder, for the criminal to 
declare that bis vindictive feelings impelled him much more 
Strongly than his conscience? whereas, if we perceived in 
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those itiipulsos no othei* difference tliaii that of sirvnuihy we 
should consider this not merely an oxcuse, but ajustihea- 
lion. And that the impulse of con‘^eiencc is of tlie highest 
authority, is evident from the f ict, that we cannot conceive 
of any circumstances^ in which we should not feel guilty 
and d(*gradcd from acting in o1)cdienco to any impulse 
whatever, in opposition to the impulse of conscieiue. And 
thus, we cannot conceive of any more exalted character, 
tliun that of him, who, on all occasions, yiedds liimsclf up 
irnjilieitly to tl«e impulses of conscience, all things else 
to the <ontiarv notwithstanding. 1 think no liiglier evi¬ 
dence can he pnxluced, to slunv that we do really consider 
the impuKe of conscience of hi.^hcr autlioiity than any 
other of which we are susceptihic. 

1!, ^I'ho saiiH* tnitli may, I think, he rendered evident, 
by observing tbc feelings wbicb arise witliin us, wheji we 
compare tlu' actions of men with tho\'C of beings of an 
inferior older, 

Sii[)pose a brute to act from a]»pciite, and injine itsr3lf by 
gluttony; or from passion, and injure anotber brute from 
anger: we feel nothing like vioral disapprobation. We 
pity it, and strive to *put it out of its jmwer to act thus in 
future. AVe never fe(‘l that a brute is disgraced or degraded 
by such an action. ]?ut supjiosc a man to act thus, aiA 
we cannot avoid a heeling of (lisapprol)ati(»n and of ilisgiist; 
a conviction fliac the man lias done violence to his nature. 
Thus, to call a man a hmte, a sensualist, a glutton, is io 
speak of him in tlie most insulting manner: it is to say, 
in the strongest lerms, that he has acted uinvorthily of liiin- 
sclf, and of the nature with which his Creator has endowed 
him. * 

Again- Let a brute act from deliberate selfishness ; that 
is, with deliberate caution seek its own happiness upon the 
whole, unmindful of llic impulsions of present apjietite, but 
yet W'holly regardless of the happiness of any other of its 
s-pecies. In no case do w’o feel disgust at such a course of 
action; and in many cases,®f^'c, on the contrary, latluT 
regard it wdtli favour. AVe thus speak of the cunning of 
animals in taking their prey, in escaping danger, and in 
securing for themselves all the amount of gratification that 
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may be in their power. We are sensible, in these cases, 
that the animal has acted froin the highest impulses of 
which the Creator has made it susceptible. But let a man 
act thus. Let him, careful merely of his own happiness 
upon the whole, be careful for nothing else, and be perfectly 
willing to sacrihee the happiness of others, to any amount 
whatsoever, to promote his own, to the least amount soever. 
Such has befell, fre([ueutly, the character of sensual ami 
unfeeling tyrants. We are conseirtus, in s.jch a case, of a 
sentiment of disgust and deep-disfi^pro^ation. We feel 
that the man has not acted in obedience to the highest 
impulses of which he was .susceptible; ami poets and sati¬ 
rises, and iiistorians. unite in holding him up to the world, 
as an object of universal detestation and abhorrence. 

Again. Let another man, di'-regarding the impulses of 
passion, and appetite, and self-love, act, under all circum¬ 
stances, in obedience to the monitions of conscience, un¬ 
moved and unallured by pleasure, and unawed by pow’er; 
and we instinctively feel that ho has attained to the highest 
eminence to which our nature can aspire ; and that he has 
acted from the highest impulse of which his nature is sus¬ 
ceptible. We are conscious of a conviction of his superio¬ 
rity, which notliing can outweigh; of a feeling of veiieni- 
'4ion, allied to the reverence wliioli is due to the Supreme 
Being. And with this homage to virtue, all history is 
filled. The judge may condemn the innocent, but posterity 
will condemn the judge. The tyrant may murder the 
hiartyr, but after ages will venerate the martyr, and exe¬ 
crate the tyrant. And if we will look over the names of 
those on whom all past time has united in conferring the 
tribute (^f praise-worthiness, we shall find them to be the 
names et those who, although they might differ in other 
respects, yet were similar in this, that they shone resplendent 
in the lu-tre of unsullied virtue. 

Now, as our Creator has constituted us such as we are, 
and lis, by our very constitution, we do thus consider con¬ 
science to be the most autbaritative impulse of our nature, 
it must be the most authoritative, unless we believe that He 
has deceived us, of, which is the same thiug, that lie has 
SO formed us, as to give credit to a lie. 
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ITT. The supremacy of conscience may be also illustrat¬ 
ed, by showing the necessity of this supremacy, to the ac¬ 
complishment of the objects for which man was created. 

When we consider any w^orfc of art as a system com¬ 
posed of parts, and arranged for the accomplishment of a 
given object, there arc three several views which we may 
have of it, and all of tliem necessary to u complete and 
perfect knowledge of the thing. 

1. We must have a knowledge of the several parts of 
W'hich it is composed. Thus he who would understand a 
watch, must know the various wheels and springs nhich 
enter into the tbrmafcion of the instrument. But this alone, 
as, for in.stance, if they ‘were spread separately before him, 
upon a table, would give him a very imperfect conception 
of a natch. 

2. He must, therefore, understand how these parts are 
put t<»gcther- This will greatly increase his knowledge; 
but it A\ill still be iinpcrfcct* for he may yet be ignorant of 
the relations which the parts sustain to each otlier. A 
man might look at a bteain-engine until he was familiarly 
acquainted with its whole machinery, and yet not know 
whether the paddles w'ere designed to move the piston-rod, 
or the piston-rod to move the paddles. 

3. It is necessary, therefore, that he should have a con¬ 
ception of the relation which the several parts sustain to 
each other; that is, of the effect which every part was 
designed to produce upon every other part. AVLen he lias 
arrived at this idea, and has combined it with the other 
ideas just mentioned, then, and not till then, is his know- 
Jedgo of the instrument complete. ^ 

It is manifest, that this last notion, that of the relations 
which the parts sustain to each other, is, frequ'iftly, of 
more importance than either of the others, lie w'ho has 
a conception of the ctiuse of motion in a sleam-engine, and 
of the manner in which the ends are accomplished, has a 
more valuable notion of the instrument, than he who has 
ever so accurate a knowledge of Ihe several parts, Avithout 
a conception of the relation. Thus, in the history of astro¬ 
nomy, the existence of the several parts of the solar system 
was knOAvn for ages, without being productive of any valu¬ 
able result. The progress of astronomy is to be dated from 
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the Tnonj^t, when the relation Avhich the several parts hold 
to eachi^Aer, was discovered by Copernicus. 

Suppose, now, we desire to ascertain what is the relation 
wliicli the several parts of any system are designed, by its 
author, to sustain to each other.- I know of no otluT way. 
than to find out that series of n l-itions, in obedtence (o vddeh 
the system'will acconiplisli the ohjc t for which it was con¬ 
structed. Thus, if Ave desire to ascertain *hc relation which 
the parts of a Avutch ;ne dcsi};ued,to sustain to each other, 
AA’e iiupiire Avhat is that series of relatifms, in obedience to 
AAdiich, it Avill acconijilisli the jmrjioso for Avhieh it Avas con¬ 
structed, that is, to keej) time. For instance, Ave should 
conduct the inquiry hy trying each several part, and ascer- 
taining hy experiment, Avhether, on tlic supposition that 
was th.* fvn/.sc ofvioiioft) the*result, iiumelyj the keeping of 
time, could be effected. vNfter aa'c had tih'd them all, and 
had found, that under no other relation oftlio parts to each 
other, tlian tliat whi(‘h assumes the mainspring to be the 
souree of motion, and the halance Avheel to he the regulator 
of tlie motion, the result could he produced; avc sliould 
conclude, Avith certainty, that tliis AAas the relation of the 
paits to oatdi other, intended to be established by the mak¬ 
er of tlie AAatcli. ^ 

And, again, if an instrument Averc designed for seA'cral 
purposes, and if it Avas found, that not only a single jiur- 
pose could not be accomplished, hut that no one of tliem 
could he accomplished, under any other system <*r relations 
than that Avhieh had been at first discoA^eicd, Ave should 
arrive at the highest proof of which the case AVas siiscep- 
tilile, that such Avajjhe relation intemlcsl <o he established 
between the parts, by the inventor of the machine. 

Ntfw. tnan is a sysl in composed of parts in the manner 
above stated. Me has various powers, and faculties, and 
impulses; ami die is manifestly designed to produce* some 
result. As to the ultimate design for which man AA'as 
created, there may be a diflerciice of opinion. In one 
view, hoAAXwer, 1 p*-(‘sum*e^there aaIU Ije no difference. It 
will lie alloAA'ed hy all. that he Avas designed for the jiroduc- 
tion of Jiis own liappiness. I-.ook at his senses, his intellect, 
his affections, and at the extern.il objects with Avhich these 
are brought into ielation ; and at the ellects of the legiti- 
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mate action of these powers upon their appropriate ohjects ; 
and no one can for a moment douht, tlnat tliis \Yas one 
object for which man ^vas created. Thus, it is as dear, 
that the eye was intended to he a source of pleasure, as that 
it was intended to be the instrument of vision. It is as clear, 
that the ear was intended to he a source of pleasure, as to be 
the organ of hearing, -And tlms of the other tacultios. 

Hut when we consider man as an instrument for the ]>ro- 
duetion of Ijappincss, it is manifest, that we must take into 
the account, man as»a society, as Avell as man as an indi- 
vliluaL 'J’he lan;cr part of the haj)piness of tlie individual 
dcjK'nds upon s(tcicty; so that whatever Avould destroy 
society,—or, nliat is, in fact, flu; same tJiing, destroy 
the liappincss of man as a society,—would destroy the 
happini''S of man as an individhal. And such is tiTc con¬ 
stitution under which Ave are jilaeed, that no benefit or 
injury can he in its nature, individual. Whoever truly 
proinot(*s his own happiness, promotes the lia])])incss of 
society; and whoever jivoniotes the happiness of society, 
promotes his own happiness- In this view of the sulyect, 
it will then bo proper to consider man as a society, as an 
instrument for producing the liappiness of man as a society ; 
as well as man as an individual, as au instjument for pro¬ 
ducing the happiness of man as an individual. 

I a‘t us now consider man as an instrument for the ])ro- 
dui*lion of human liappincss, in the sense liere explained. 

If W'e examine the impulsive and restraining faculties of 
man shall liiuh tliat they may, generally, be conijire- 
hended undi»r tliree classes 

1. Passion or appelife, object of this class of our 

facilities is, to impel us tow'ards certain acts, which produce 
immediate pleasuie. Thus, the appetite for food us 

to seek gratification by eating, 1'he love of pc^wer impels 
us to se(‘k the gratification rtsuiting from ?4ipcrijrily ; and 
so of all the rest. 

H' w’e consider the nature of these faculties we shall find, 
that they impel us to irnmeditat<*|Jratification, without any 
respect to tlie consequences, eitlier to ourselves or to 
others; and that they know of no limit to indulgence, until, 
hv their own action, they paralyze the power of enj*»ymerit. 
Thus, the love of food w'ould impel us to eat, until eating 
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ceased to be a source of pleasure* And Avhero, from the 
nature of the case, no such limit exists, our passions are 
insatiable. Such is the case with the love of wealth, and 
the love of power. In these instances, there being, in the 
constitution of man, no limit to the power of gratification, 
the appetite grows by what it feeds on. 

2. Interest, or s^f-hve. 'liila faculty impels us to seek 
our own hajjpiness, considered in ref. ’■once to a longer or 
shorter period; but always beyond the present moment. 
Thus if appetite impelled me to eat, self love would 
prompt me to cat such food, and in such quantity, as w'ould 
produce for me the greatest amount of happiness, upon the 
whole. If passion prompted me to revenge, self-love w’ould 
prompt me to seek revenge in such a manner as would not 
involve me in greater distrfes than that which I now sillier; • 
or, to control tlie passion entindy, unless I could so gratify 
it, as to promote my own happiness for the future, as well 
as for the present. In all cases, however, the promptings 
of self-love have respect solely to the production of our own 
happiness; they have nothing to do with the happiness of 
any other being. 

•M. Conscience. The ‘office of conscience, considered in 
relation to these other impulsive faculties, is, to restrain our 
appetites within such limits, that the gnatification of them 
will injure neither ourselves nor others; and so to govern 
our self-love, that we shall act, not solely in ohedienco to 
the law of our own happiness, but in ohedienco to that law, 
which restricts the pursuit of happiness within such limits, 
as shall not interfere with the happiness of others. It is 
not here asserted, that conscience always admonishes us to 
this etf'cct; or, that, when it admonishes us, it is always 
BuccV'-sful. "We mo", if wo please, disobey its monitions; 
or, from reasons hereafter to be raentioaed, its monitions 
may have cea'«d. What we would speak of hero, is the 
tendency and object of this faculty; and the result to wdiich, 
if it were perfectly obeyed, it would manifestly lead. And, 
that such is its tendencj’,* I think that no one who reflects 
upon the operations of his own mind, can, for a moment, 
doubt. 

Suppose, now, man to be a system, for the promotion 
of happiness, individual and social; and that these various 
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impelling powers are parts of it. These powers being fre¬ 
quently in their nature, contradictory: that is, being such, 
that one frequently impels to, and another repels J'rom,, the 
same action; the question is, in what relation of titese 
powers to each other, can the happiness of man be most 
successfully promoted. 

I. It cannot be asserted, that, when these impulsions are 
- at variance, it is a matter of indifference to which of tliem 

wc yield ; that is, that a qjan is just as happy, and renders 
society just as happy, by obeying the one as the other. 
For, as men always obey either the one or the other, this 
Avould he to assert that all men are equally happy; and 
that every man promoted his own happiness just as much 
by one course of. conduct as by another; than which no¬ 
thing can be more directly at variance with the whole expe¬ 
rience of all men, in all ages. It would be to assert, that (he 
glutton, who is racked with pain, is as happy as the tern- 
perale and healthy man; and that Nero and Caligula were 
as great benefactors to mankind, as Howard or AVilberforce. 

% If, then, it be not mdijferait to our happiness, to 
n'hich of them W’e yield the supremacy, the question re¬ 
turns, Under what relation of each to *the other, can the 
happiness of man he most successfully promoted ? 

J. Can the happiness of man be promoted, by subjecting 
his other impulses to his appetites and passions ? 

By referring to the nature of ajjpetite and passion, as 
previously explained, it will he seen that the result to the 
individual, of such a course, would be sickness and death. 
It would be a life of unicstiained gratification of every 
desire, until the pow'er of enjoyment was exhausted, without 
the least regard to the future ; and of refusal to endure any 
present pain, no maUer how great might be the subsoq^licnt 
advantage. Every one must see, that, under the present 
constitution, such a course of life must produce nothing but 
individual -misery. 

Tlie result ujion society would be its utter destruction. 
It would render every man a f(A:8eious beast, bent upon 
nothing‘but present gratification, utterly reckless of the 
consequences which gratification produced upon himself, 
cither directly, or through the instrumentality of others; 
and reckless of the havoc which be made of the happiness 
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of his neighbour. Now, it is manifest, that the result of 
subjecting man to such a principle, would he, not only the 
destruction of society, hut, also, iii a few years, the entire 
destruction of the human race. 


2. Can the happiness df man he best promoted by sub¬ 
jecting all his impulses to self-lurt*? 

It maybe observed, that our knou‘<^dgc of the future, 
and of the rchiilts of the things around ur, is manifestly 
insuilicient to secure our own happiness, even by the most 
sagacious self-love. AV’^lien wa give u|) tlie present plea* 
sure, or sutler the jireseut pain, we must, from necessity, be 
wholly ignorant whether we shall ever reap the advantage 
which w'e anticipate. The system, of which every in¬ 
dividual forms a part, w'as not constructed to secure the 
happiness of any single individual; and he who devises his 
plans with sole reference to liimsclf, must find them conti- 
iiually thwarted by that Omnipotent and Invisible Agency, 
which is overruling all things upon principles directly at 
variance \Yith tlmse which he has adopted. Inasnnicli, tlicn, 
as Ave can never certainly secure to ourselves those results 
w'hich self-love anticipates, it seems necessary, tliat, in order 
to derive from our actions the happiitcss which they are 
callable of producing, they involve in themselves some ele- 
meuL, irrespective of future result, Avhicli shall give us 


pleasure. Jet the result he Avhat it may. 

The iinperfeetioji of self-love, as a director of conduct, is 


nobly set forth in Cardinal W'olsey’s advice to CrouiAvell: 


Mark hat my tall, aiui that whidi ruin'd me. 

Cromwell, I cliarge tliet* away ambition. 

Love thyaelf ki^t. Cherish the hearts that hate thee. 

lie and f\?ar not ; 

* ^Le^t all the ends tlioii aim*st at, ho thy country's^ 

'I’liy God’s and truth's; then, if thou faIJ'st, O Cromwell! 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr/' 

Henry VHI. Act iii. Sc. 2. 



May he do justice. 


For truth's sake^ and his cottsciencc f that his bones, 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings^ 
May have a tomb of orphans’ tears wept on them.'* 


Ibid. 
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For core anil trouble set your thotiglitf 
Kv’n when }Our end’s attained; 

And all your plans may come to nought:. 

When every nerve is btriined.” 

Huuns* J*]pUile to a Vounp Friends 

But mousie ! thoir art not alone, 

In provingmay be vain. 

The best laid schemes of ttnee and men, 

Gutig oft agloy, 

And leave ns novght l^it grief and pain 

F^r promisedf'yf 

Oil turning up a Mouse's Nest, 

Besides, a man, acting from uncontrolled sclF-lovo, knows 
of no other object than his own hapjiiness. Jle would 
Siicrifice the happiness of others to any amount, liow great 
soever, to secure his own, in any amount, how small soever. 
Now, suppose every individual to act in obedience to this 
principle; it must produce universal war, and terminate in 
the suljection of all to the dominion of tlie strongest ; and 
in sacrificing the happiness of all to that of one: that is, pro¬ 
duce the least amount of happiness of which the system is 
suscoptihle. And, still mote, since men, who have acted 
upon this principle, have been proverbially unhappy; the 

result of such a course of conduct is, to render ourselves 

% 

imsernhle by the miscrii of' (vertf one else : that is, its ten¬ 
dency is to the c///.'C6' (lestruction oi' happiness. It is marii' 
fest, then, that the highc'-t happiness of man c.mnot he 
promoted by subjecting all his impulses to the government 
of self love, 

Lnsthj. Suppose, now, all the impulses of man to be sub¬ 
jected to conscience. • 

The tendency of this impulse, so far as this suhjjjirt: is 
concerned, is, to restrain the appetites and passions*of man 
within those limits that shall conduce to his Jiappiness, on 
the whole; and so to controul tlie impulse of self-love, that 
the individual, in the pursuit of his own happiness, shall 
never interfere with the rightful h*j^nness of his neighbour. 
Each one, under such a system, and governed by such an 
impulse, would enjoy all the happiness which he could 
create by the use of the powers which God had given him. 
Every one doing thus, the whole would enjoy all the hap- 
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E lness of which their constitution was susceptible. The 
appiness of man, as an individual, and as a society, would 
thus he, in the best conceivable manner, provided for. 
And thus, under the relation which we have suggested; 
that is, conscience being supreme, and governing both self- 
love and passion; and self-’ove, where no higher principle 
intervened, governing passion; nan individual, and man 
universal, considered as an instrument f'lr the production of 
happiness, would best accomplisl}. the purpose for which 
he was created. This, then, is thv^ relation between 
his powers, which was designed to be established by his 
Creator. 

It can, in the same manner, he shown, that, if man, in¬ 
dividual and universal, he considered as an instrument for 
the production of potver, this end of his creation can be 
acconi]>lished most successfully by obedience to the relation 
here suggested ; that is, on the principle, that the authority 
of conscience is supreme.* This is conclusively sliown in 
Bnller's Analo^jj, Part i. Chapter 3. And thus, let any 
reaxonablc end be suggested, for which it may be supposed 
that man has been created; and it will be found, that this 
end can be best attained, by the subjection of every other 
impulse to that of conscience; 003 % that it can be attained 
in no other way. And lienee, the argument seems con¬ 
clusive, that this is the relation intended by' his Creator to 
be established between bis faculties. 

If the preceding views be correct, it will follow : 

1. [f God has given man an impulse for virtue, it is as* 
true, that he has designed him for virtue, as for any tiling 
else ; as, for instance, for seeing or for hearing. 

2. If this impulse he the most authoritative in his natui'e, 
it is e(j[willy manifest, that man is made for virtue more than 
for any thing else. 

3. And hence, he who is vicious, not only acts contrary 
to his nature, but contrary to the highest impulse of his 


Vis consili expers, mole ruit sua. 

Ftm temperafamf di quoque provehunt 
inmijus; idem odere vires 
Omne nefas animo moventes. 


IloR. £fi6. 3. Car, 4* 
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nnlure; that is, he acts as much in opposition to his nature 
as it is possible for^us to conceive. 


• SECTION IV. 

r 

THE LAW BY WHICH CONSCIENCE IS GOVERNED. 

Conscience follows the general law, hy which the im¬ 
provement of all our other faculties is regulated. Il is 
streriglkened hy use^ it is impaired hy disuse. 

Here it is necessary to remark, tliat, by use, we mean 
the use of the faculty itself 4iiid not of some other JacuUy. 
This is so plain a case, that it seems wonderful that there 
should have been any nristake concerning it. Every one 
knows, that the arms are not strengthened by using the 
legs, nor the eyes by using the ears, nor the taste by using 
the understanding. So, the conscience can be strength¬ 
ened, not by using the memory, or the taste, or the under¬ 
standing; but by using the conscience, and hy using it 
precisely according to the laws, and under the conditions, 
designed by our Creator. The conscience is not improved 
hy the reading of moral essays, nor by committing to 
ineinory moral precepts, nor by imagining moral vicissi¬ 
tudes ; but by hearkening to its mouitious, and obeying its 
impulses. 

If we reflect u])on tlie nature of the monition of con¬ 
science, we shall And that its oflicc* is of a threefold 
ckiracter. • 

1. It enables us to discover the moral quality ^f actions. 

2. It impels us to do right, and to avoidjdoing wrong. 

II. It is a source of pleasure, when w'e have done right, 
and of pain, when we have done w rong. 

Let us illustrate the manner which it may be im¬ 
proved, and injured, in each of these respects. ‘ 

I. Of the improvement of thb discrimating power of con¬ 
science. 

1. The discriminating power of conscience is improved 
hy reJUctiug upon the moral character ot our actions, both 
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before and after we have performed them. If, before we 
resolve upon a course of conduct, or before we suffer our¬ 
selves to be committed to it, we delibehately ask, Is Ihis 
right ? Ami now actuated by appetite, by self-love, or by 
conscience ? we shall seldom mistake the path of duty. 
After an action has been pei farmed, if we deliberately and 
impassionately examine it, we may without difficulty de¬ 
cide whether it was right or wrong. • Now, with every 
such effort as this, the discriminating power of conscience 
is strengthened- We discern moral Afferences more dis¬ 
tinctly ; and we distinguish between actions, that before 
seemed blended and similar. 

2. The discriminating power of conscience is improved, 
by meditating upon characters of pre-eminent exceilcnco, 
and specially upon the cliara(;ter of God our Creator, and 
Christ our liedcenier, the Fountain of all moral excellence. 
As we cultivate taste, or our susceptibility to beauty, by 
meditating upon the most finished specimens of art, or the 
most lovely scenery in nature, so conscience, or our moral 
susceptibility, is improved, by meditating upon any thing 
eminent for moral goodness. 4 hence, that example 
produces so powerful a moral effect; and hence, that one 
single act of heroic virtue, as that of Howard, or of illus¬ 
trious self denial, gives a new impulse to the moral cha¬ 
racter of an age. Men cannot reflect upon such actions, 
without the production of a change in their moral suscep¬ 
tibility. Hence, the effect of tlie Scripture representations 
of the character of God, and of the moral glory of the 
heavenly state. The Apostle Paul refers to this principle, 
when he says, '"We all, with open face, beholding, as in a 
glass^, the glory of the Lord, are changed into the sa^ie 

glory to glory, even us by the Spirit of the 

Lord." 

On the contrary, the discriminating power of conscience 
may be injured, 

1., By neglecting to jcfiect upon the moral character of 
our actions* both before and after we have performed them. 
As taste is rendered obtuse by neglect, so that we fail to 
distinguish between elegance and vulgarity, and betw'een 
beauty and deformity; so, if we yield to the impulses of 
passion, and turn a deaf car to the monitions of conscience, 
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, the dividing lyie between right and wrong seems gradually 
to become obliterated. We pass from the confines of the 
one into tliose of the other, with less and less sensation, 
and at last neglect the distinction altogether. 

Horace remarks this fact: 

Fas atque nefas, cxigud fine, libidinum 
Discevnunt avidi* 


• ^ 

This is one of the most common causes of the grievoujs 
moral imperfection which we every where behold. Men 
act without moral njlcclion. They will ask, respecting jin 
action, every question before that most important one. Is 
it right ? and, in the great majority of cases, act without 
putting to themselves this question at all. ‘'The ox 
knowetb his owner, and the ass his master’s crib; but 
Israel doth not know', my people do not consider.” If any 
man doubt whether this be true, let him ask himself, How 
large is • the portion of the actions which I perform, upon 
which I deliberately decide whether they be right or wrong ? 
And on how large a portion of my actions do T form such 
a decision, after they iTave been performed ? For the 
want of this reflection, the most pernicious habits are daily 
formed or strengthened; and, when to the power of habit 
is added the seductive influence of passion, it is not won¬ 
derful that the virtue of man should be the victim. 

2 . The discriminating power of conscience is impaired 
by frequent meditation upon vicious character and action. 
By frequently contemplating vice, our passions become 
excited, and our moral disgust diminishes. Thus, also, by 
becoming familiar with wicked men, we learn to associate 
whatever they may possess of intellectual or’ sociq| inferest, 
with their moral character; and hence our abhorrence of 
vice is lessened. Thus, men who are accustomed to view, 
habitually, any vicious custom, cease to have their moral 
feelings excited by beholding it. All this is manifest, from 
the facts made known in the progftss of every moral refor¬ 
mation. Of so delicate a texture has God made our moral 
nature, and so easily is it either improved or impaired. 
Pope says, truly, 
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Vice is a monster of so frightful mieh. 

As, to be dreaded, needs but to be seen; 

But, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark, that this fact will«nah]e 
us to estimate the value *of much of our reading, and of 
much of our society'. Whatever fills the memory with 
scenes of vice, or stimulates the imagination to conceptions 
of impurity, vulgarity, profanity, \^r thpuglitlessness, must, 
by the whole of this eflPoct, render us vicious. As a man 
of literary sensibility will avoid a badly written book, for 
fear of injuring his taste, by how much more should we 
dread the communion with any thing wrong, lest it should 
contaminate our imagination, and thus injure our moral 
sense ! 

II. The impulsive power of conscience is improved by 
use, and weakened by disuse. 

To illustrate this law, we need only refer to the elements 
of man’s active nature. We are endowed with appetites, 
passions, and self-love, in all their various forms ; and any 
one of them, or all of them, may, at times, be found impel¬ 
ling us towards actions in opposition to the impulsion of 
conscience ; and, of course, one or the other impulse must 
bo resisted. Now, as the law of our faculties is universal, 
that they are strengthened by use, and weakened by disuse, 
it is manifest, that, when we obey the impulse of conscience, 
and resist the impulse of passion, the power of con.science is 
Strengthened; and, on the contrary, when we obey the 
impulse of passion, and resist that of conscience, the power 
of passion is sirertgthened. And, yet more, as either of 
thesk js strength•'ned, its antagonist impulse is weakened. 
Thus, eVfery time a man does right, he gains a victory over 
his lower propensities, nctpiires sclf-controul, and becomes 
more emphatically a freeman. Every time a man does 
wrong, that is, yields to his lower proptmsities, he loses self- 
controul, he gives to his pqssions power over him, he weakens 
the practical supremacy of conscience, and becomes more 
perfectly a slave. The design of the Christian religion, in 
this respect, is to bring us under the dominion of conscience, 
enlightened by revelation, and to deliver us from the slavery 
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of evil propensity. Thus, our Lord declares, “ If the Son 
shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.*' And, on 
the contrary, “ Whosoever coramitteth sin, is the servant 
(the slave) of sin.” 

Again. It is to be remarked, that there exists a recipro¬ 
cal connection between the use of the discriminating and of 
the impulsive power of conscience. The more a man re¬ 
flects upon moral distinctions, the greater will be the 
practical influence which, he will find them to exert over 
him. And it is still more decidedly true, that, the mpre 
implicitly we obey the impulsions of conscience, the more 
acute will be its power of discrimination, and the more 
prompt and definite its decisions. This connection between 
theoretical knowledge and practical application, is frequently 
illustrated in the other faculties. He who delineates objects ■ 
of loveliness, finds the discrimating power of taste to improve. 
And thus, also, this cfl’ect, in morals, is frequently alluded 
to in the Scriptures. 

Our Saviour declares, “ If any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine.” 

I’hus, also, “ Unto him that hath, shall be given, and he 
shall have abundance; but from him that hath not (that 
is, does not improve what he has), shall he taken away 
even that which he liath.” 

Thus, also, the Apostle Paul: “ I beseech you therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable unlo God, which is 
your rational service ; and be ye not conformed to this 
world, but be yc tiansforined unto the renewing of your 
mind, that (so that, to the end that) ye may know what is 
that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of the Lord.” 

HI. The sensibility of conscience, as a source pi^ixure 
or itf pain, is strengthened by use, and weakened by dis¬ 
use. • 

The more frequently a man does right,‘the stronger is 
his impulse to do right, and the greater is the pleasure that 
results from the doing of it. A liblral man derives a pleasure 
from tlie practice of charity, of which the covetous man ‘ 
can form no conception. A beneficent man is made 
happy by acts of self-denial and philanthropy, while a 
selfish man performs an act of goodness by painful and 
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strenuous effort, and merely to escape the reproaches of 
conscience. By the habitual exercise of the benevolent 
affections, a man becomes more and more capacious of “vir¬ 
tue, capable of higher and more disinterested and more 
self-denying acts of mercy, until he becomes an enthusiast 
in goodness, loving to do good better than any thing else. 
And, in the same manner, the more our affections to God 
are exercised, the more constant and profound is the hap¬ 
piness which they create, and the more absolutely is every 
other wish absorbed by the single desire to do the will of 
God. Illustrations of these remarks may be found in the 
lives of the Apostle Paul, John Howard, and^other philan¬ 
thropists. Thus, it is said of our Saviour, He went about 
doing good.” And he says of himself, “ My meal is to do 
the will of Him that sent me, and to finish his work.” 

And it deserves to be remarked, that, in our present 
state, opportunities for moral improvement and moral plea¬ 
sure are incessantly occurring. Under the present condi¬ 
tions of our being, there are every where, and at all times, 
sick to be relieved, mourners to be comforted, ignorant to be 
taught, vicious to be reclaimed, and men, by nature enemies 
to God, to be won back to reconciliation to Him. The 
season for moral labour depends not, like that for physical 
labour, upon vicissitudes beyond ourcontroul: it depends 
solely upon our own will. This I suppose to be the gene¬ 
ral principle involved in our Saviour’s remark to his Apostles: 

“ Say ye not. There axe four mouths, and then cometh the 
harvest ? Lift up your eyes, and look upon the fields, for they 
arc while already to the harvest." That is, the fields are 
always waiting for^the labourer in the moral harvest. 

And, on the contrary, the man who habitually violates 
his cdj*jcicnce, no- only is more feebly impelled to do right, 
but he becomes less sensible to the pain of doing wrong, 
A child fools poignant remorse after the first net of pilfer¬ 
ing. Let the habit of dishonesty be formed, and he w'ill be¬ 
come so hackneyed in sin, that he will perpetrate robbery 
with no other ^ccling th^f that of mere fear of detection. 
The first oath almost palsies the tongue of the stripling. It 
requires but a few months, however, to transform him into 
the bold and thoughtless blasphemer. The murderer, after 
the death of his first victim, is agitated with all the horrors 
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of guilt. He may, however, pursue his trade of blood, 
until he have no more feeling for man, than the butcher for 
the animal which he slaughters. Burk, who was in the 
habit of murdering men, for the purpose of selling their 
bodies to the surgeons for dissection, confessed this of him¬ 
self. Nor is this true of individuals alone. Whole com¬ 
munities may become so .accustomed to deeds of violence, 
as not merely to lose all the milder sympathies of their 
nature, but also to take plefasure in exhibitions of the most 
revolting ferocity. ,Sucn was the case in Rome at the 
period of the gladiatorial contests ; and such was the fact in 
Paris at the time of the French revolution. 

This also serves to illustrate a frequently repeated apho¬ 
rism, Q.uem Deus vult perdere, pritix demenlat. As a man 
becomes more wicked, he becomes bolder in crime. Un¬ 
checked by conscience, he ventures upon more and more« 
atrocious villany, and he docs it with less and less precau¬ 
tion. As, in the cavHcr stages of guilt, he is betrayed by 
timidity, in the later stages of it, he is exposed l)y his reck- 
h'ssiioss. He is thus discovered by the very eflect which 
his conduct is producing upon his own mind. Thus, 
oppressors and despots sA:m to rush upon their own ruin, 
as though bereft of rc<ison. Such limits has our Creator, 
by the conditions of our being, set to the range of human 
atrocity. 

Thus we see, that, by every step in our progress in vir¬ 
tue, the succeeding step becomes less difficult. In propor¬ 
tion as we deny our passions, they become less imperative. 
The oftener we conquer them, the less is the mond effort 
necessary to secure the victory, and the less frequently and 
the less powerfully do they assail us. By every act of suc¬ 
cessful resistance, w'e diminish the tremendous p^fi^er of 
habit over us, and thus become more perfectly'under the 
government of our own will. Thus, with (»very act of obe¬ 
dience to conscience, our character is fixed upon a more 
immovable foundation. 

And, on the contrary, by eveiy*act of vicious indulgence, 
we give our passions more uncontrolled power over us, and 
diminish the power of reason and of conscience. Thus, by 
every act of sin, we not only incur new guilt, but we 
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strengthen the bias towards sin, during the w'hole of our 
subsequent being. Hence every vicious act renders our 
return to virtue more difficult and more hopeless. The 
tendency of such a course is, to give to habit the power 
which ought to be exerted by our will. And, hence, it is 
not improbable, that the conditions of our being may be such, , 
as to allow of our arriving at bui’!» a state, that reformation 
may be actually impossible. Tfiai the Holy Scriptures 
allude to such a condition during the present life, is evi¬ 
dent. Such, also, is probably the neccssarjj conditiou of the 
wicked in another world. 

III stating the chiiiige thus produced upon our moral 
nature, it deserves to he remarked, that this loss of sensi¬ 
bility is, probably, only temporary- Tliere is reason to 
believe, that no iinpiessioiis made upon the liuinan soul, 
during its present probationary state, are ever permanently 
erased. Causes operating merely upon man's physical 
nature, frequently revive ^vhole trains of thought, and even 
the knowlcdgo of languages, which liad been totally forgot¬ 
ten during the greater portion of a long life. Tliis seoms 
to show, that the liability to lose impressions, once made 
upon us, depends upon some cortdition arising from our 
material nature only, and that this liability will cease as 
soon as our present mode of existence terminates- That 
is to say, if the power of rctainini^ knowledge is always 
the same, but if our conscionsnexfi of knowledge is veiled 
by our material organs, when these have been laid aside, 
our entire consciousness will return. Now, indications of 
the same nature are to be found in abundance, wnth respect 
to conscience. ^V^icked men, after having spent a life in 
prosperous guilt, aiid without being in trouble like other 
men, frequency, without any assignable cause, tor¬ 
mented with all the agonies of remorse; so that the mere 
consciousness of. guilt has become a])SoIutely intohuable, 
and they have perislied by derangement, or by suicide. 
The horrors of a licentious sinners death-bed present a 
striking illustraf-ion of thb# same solemn fact. A scene of 
this sort has been, no less vividly than accurately, described 
by Dr. Young, in the death of Altamont. All these things 
should be marked by us as solemn warnings. They show 
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us of what the constitution^ under which we exist, is capa¬ 
ble ; and it is in forms like these» fliat the coining events" 
of eternity “ cast their shadows before." 

In such indexG^i, 

There is seen 

The baby figures of the giant mass 
Of things to come at large. 

Shaks. 


SECTION V. 

RULI-lSPOn MORAL CONDUCT, DI'RIVKD PROM TIIK PRECEDING 

REMARKS. 


Several plain rules of conduct are suggested by the 
above remarks, Avhich may more properly be introduced 
here, than in any other place. 

I. Before you remlve upon an acfioHy or a course y/* 
aclion^ 

1 . Cultivate the habiff of deciding upon its moral cha¬ 
racter. Let the first (|UCstion always be, Is this action riglit? 
For this purpose, God gave you this faculty. If you do 
not use it, you are false to yourself, and inexcusable before 
God. We despise a man who never uses his reason, and 
scorn liini as a fool. Is he not much more to be despis('d, 
who neglects to use a faculty of so much higher authority 
than reason? And let the question. Is this right? he 
asked first^ before imagination has set before us the seduc¬ 
tions of pleasure, or any step has been ^ikon, wliich should 
pledge our consistency of character. If wc ask tlij# ques¬ 
tion Jirsl^ it cun |ueiierally be decided with ea?e. If vve 
wait until the mind is agitated and harassod hy contending 
emotions, it will not be easyto decide correctly. 

2 . Itemeinber that your conscience has become imper¬ 
fect, from your frequent abuse Hence, in many cfises, 

its discrimination ivill be indistinct. Instead of deciding^ 
it will, frequently, only doubt. That doubt should be, 
generally, as imperative as a decision. When you, there¬ 
fore, doubt, respecting the virtue of an actipn, do not per- 
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form it, unless you as much doubt whether you are at 
liberty to refrain from it. * Thus, says President Edwards, 
in one of his resolutions; “ llesolved, never to do any 
thing, of which I so much question the lawfulness, as that 
I intend, at the same time, to consider and examine after¬ 
wards, w'hether it be lawful or not except X as much ques¬ 
tion the lawfulness of the omission.'* 

3 Cultivate on all occasions, in j.nvate or in public, in 
small or great, in action or in thought, the habit of obeying 
the monitions of conscience; ail other things to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. 

Its slightest touches, instantw^tause ; 

Debar a* Mtlc pretences ; 

And, resolutely, keep it^ laws, 

Uncaring consequences. 

J3uu^s. 

The supremacy of conscience imposes upon you the obliga¬ 
tion to act thus. You cannot remember, in the course of 
Your whole life, an instance in which you regn-t having 
obeyed it; and you cannot remember a single instance in 
which you do not regret having disobeyed it. There can 
nothing happen to you so bad as to have done wrong; 
there can nothing be gained so valuable as to have done 
right. And remember, that it is only by cultivating the 
practical supremacy of cotiscience over every other impulse, 
that you can attain to that hold, simple, manly, elevated 
character, which is essential to true greatness. 

This has been frequently taught us, even by the lieathcn 
poets: '' 

I, Virtus, rey il^ae ncscia sordidsc, 

*lnftiinjinathi fulj^ct honorihus : 

Ncc biimit aiit ponit bcciu'es 
Arbitrio popularis aura;; 

Virtus, recludens immeritis mori 

Ca'liim. negeta tentatfiter via ; 

Cuctusque vulgarcs et udam 

bl^crnit huniLini fugiente jieiina. 

lion* Lib* 3 . Car* % 

... 

A greater than a heathen has said, If thine eye be single;! 
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thy whole body shall he full of lightand has enforced the 
precept by the momentous question. “ What shall it profit 
a man, though he should* gain the whole Avorld, and lose 
his own soul ? or what slxall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?” 

II. After an action has been performed, 

1. Cultivate the habit of reflecting upon your actions and 
upon the intention with which they have been performed, 
and of thus deciding up^on their moral character. This is 
called self-examination. It is one of the most important 
duties in the life^f a moral, and’specially of a probationary 
existence. 


•Tis greatly wise, to talk with our past hours^ 

And ask them what report tliey boro to Heaven, 
Aiidliow' they might have borne more welcome news. 


a. Perform this duty deliberately. It is not the business 
of hurry or of negligence. Devote time exclusively to it. 
Go alone. Retire within yourself, and weigh your actions 
coolly and carefully, forgetting all other things, in the con¬ 
viction that you arc a moral and an accountable being. 

b. Do it impartially. ‘Remember that you arc liable to 
ho misled by tlie seductions of passion, and the allurements 
of self-interest. Put yourself in the place of those around 
you, and put others in your own place, and remark how 
you would then consider your actions. Pay great attention 
to the opinions of your enemies ; there is generally founda¬ 
tion, or, at least, the appearance of it, in what they say of 
you. Rut, above all, take the true and perfect standard of 


moral ehanictcr, exhibited in the piecej)ts of the gospel, .-ind 
ex(*tnplificd in the life of Jesus Christ; and thus examine 
your conduct by the light that emanates from the hciftics.s of 
heaven. 


2. Suppose you have examined yourself? and arrived at a 
decision respecting the moral character of your actions. 

,1. If you are conscious of having done right, be thank¬ 
ful tb that God who has merci fclly enabled you to do so. 
Obf^erve the {leace and serenity which fills your linsom, 
and remark ]jo\v greatly it overbalances the self denials 
vt’hich it has cost. Be humbly thankful that you have 
made some progres»in virtue. 
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2. If the character of your actions have been mixed^ 
that is, if they have proceeded from motives partly good 
and pjirtly bad, labour to obtain a deaf view of each, and 
of the circumstances which led you to confound them. 
Avoid the sources of this confusion ; and when you per¬ 
form the same actions a^ai'.^, be especially on your guard 
against the influence of any luvtive of nvhich you now 
disapprove. 

H. If conscience convicts you of^havinj; acted wrongly, 

I. Reflect upon the wrong, survey the^ obligations w'hich 
you have violated, until you are sensible ofjjrour guilt. 

2, J3e willing to suifer the pains of conscience. They 
are the rebukes of a friend, and are designed to witlihold 
you from the commission of wrong in future. Neither turn 
a neglectful ear to its monitions, nor drown its voice amid 
the bustle of business, or the gaiety of pleasure. 

3. Do not let the subject pass away from your thoughts, 
until you liave cotne to a settled resolution, a resolution 
jmudvd on moral dhapprobaiion of the action^ never to do 
so any more. 

4 If restitution be in your power, make it, W'ithout 
hesitation, and do it iininediately. The least that a man 
ouglit to be satisfied with, who has done wrong, is to repair 
the wrong as soon as it is possible. 

5. As every act of wrong is a sin against God, seek, in hiirn^ 
ble peuiteiice, bis pardon, through the merits and intercession 
of his fc>on, Jesus Christ. 

() Remark the actions, or the courses of thinking, which 
were the occasions of leading y<»u to do wrong. Jle special- 
Iv careful to avoid^ them in future. To this effect, says 
President Edwards, ‘‘ Resolve<l, that when I do. any con¬ 
spicuously fvil action, to trace it buck, till I come to the 
original cause; and then both carefully endeavour to do so 
no more, and to‘fight and pray, witli all luy might, against 
the original of it.*‘ 

7 . Do all this, in humble dependence upon that merciful 
and every whtre present Deing, who is always ready to 
grant'US all assistance necessary to keep his commandments; 
and who’will never leave us, nor forsake us, if we put our 
trust in him. 

it seems, then, from what has been remarked, that we 
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are all endowed with conscience, or a faculty for discerning 
a moral quality in human actions, impelling us towards 
right, and dissuading us from wrong: and that the dictates 
of this faculty are felt and known to be of supreme nutho- 

rity- 

The possession of this faculty renders us accountable 
creatures. Without it we should not be specially distin¬ 
guished from the brutes. With it, we are brought into 
moral relations with Ogd, and all the moral intelligences in 
the universe. • 

It is an ever present faculty. It always admonishes us, 
if we will listen to its voice, and frequently does' so, even 
when we wish to silence its W'arnings. Hence, w'e may 
always know our duty, if we will but inquire for it. We 
can, therefore, never have any excuse for doing wrong, 
since,no man need do wrong, unless he chooses ; and no 
man will do it ignorantly, unless from criminal neglect of 
the faculty which God has given him. 

How solemn is the thought, that we are endowed with 
such a faculty, and that we can never be disunited from it! 
It goes with us through^all the scenes of life, in company 
and alone, admonishing, warning, reproving, and recording: 
and, as a source of happiness or of misery, it must abide 
W'lth us for ever. Well doth it become man, then, to reve¬ 
rence himself. 

And thus we see, that, from his moral constitution, were 
there no other mcaps of knowledge of duty, man is an 
accountable creature. Man is under obligation to obey the 
■will of God, in rvkal manner .soever signified That it is 
signified in this manner, I think there cj^nnot be a question; 
and for this knowledge he is justly held responsible. ^Thus, 
the Apostle Paul declares, that “ the Gentilesi^ who have 
not the law, are a law unto themselves, which show the 
work of the law, written on their hearts, *their consciences 
being continually excusing or accusing one another.” How 
much greater must be the responsibility of those to whom 
God has given the additional li^^t of natural and revealed 
rsliglec ? 



CHAPl'ER THIRD. 


THE NATURE OF VIRTUE. 


SECTION I. 

OP VIUTUE IN OENEHAL. ' 

It has been already remarked, that we find ourselves so 
constituted, as to stand in various relations to all the beings 
around us, especially to our fellow-m«n, and to God. 
There may be, and there probably are, other beings, to 
whom, by our creation, we are related: but we, as yet, 
have no information on the subject; and we must wait 
until we enter upon aiiotlier state,* before the fact, and the 
manner of the fact, be revealed. 

In consequence of these relations, and either by the 
appointment of God, or from the necessity of the case,—if, 
indeed, these terms mean any thing different from e.ach 
other,—there arise moral obligations to exercise certain 
affections towards other beings, and* to act towards them 
in a manner corresponding to those affections. Thus, we 
arc taught in the Scriptures, that the relation in whicli we 
stand to Deity,'invi Ives the obligation to universal and un¬ 
limited. obedienc' and love ; and that the relation in which 
we stand 'to each other, involves the obligation to love, 
limited and restricted; and, of course, to a mode of con¬ 
duct, in all respect.s, correspondent to these affections. 

An action is right, when it corresponds to these obliga¬ 
tions, or, whick is the sam^ thing, is the carrpring into effect 
of these affections. It is wrong, when it is in violation of 
these obligations, or is the carrying into effect of any other 
affections. 

By means of our intellect, we become conscious of the 
relations'io which we stand to the beings- with whom we 
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are connected. Thus, by the exertion of our intellectual 
faculties, we become acquainted with the existence and 
nttribiites of God, his power, his wisdom, his goodiie.ss; 
and it is by these same faculties, that we understand and 
verify those declarations of the Scriptures, which give us 
additional knowledge of his attributes; and by which we 
arrive at a knowledge of the conditions of our being, as 
creatures, and also of the various relations in which we 
stand to each other. • 

Conscience, as*has been remarked, is that faculty by 
which wc become conscious of the obligations arising from 
these relations; by which we perceive the quality of right 
in those actions which correspond to these obligations, and 
of wrong in those actions Avhich violate theift; and by 
which wc are impelled towards the one, and repelled from 
the other. It is, manifestly, the design of this faculty to 
suggest to us this feeling of obligation, as soon as the jela- 
tlons on which it is founded, arc understood; and thus to 
excite in us the corresponding aifections. 

Now', in a perfectly constituted moral and intellectual 
being, it is evident, that; there would bo a perfect adjust¬ 
ment between these external qualities and the internal 
faculties. A perfect eijc is an eye that, under the proper < 
conditions, would discern every variety and shade of colour, 
in every object which it was adapted to perceive. The 
same remark would apply to our hearing, or to any other 
sense. So, a perfectly constituted intellect would, under * 
the proper conditions, discern the relations in which the 
being stood to other beings; and a pcfectly constituted 
conscience would, at the same time, bc'^onic conscious of ail 
the obligations which arose from such iclations, and, would 
impel us to the corresponding courses of conduct. That 
is, there would exist a perfect adaptation between the 
external qualities which were addressed,to these faculties, 
and the faculties themselves, to which these qualities were 
addressed. , 

Hence, in a being thus perfectly constituted, it is mani¬ 
fest, that virtue, the doing of right, or obedience to con-' 
science, would mean the same thing. 

When, however, we speak of the perfection of a moral 
organization, we speak of the perfection of adjustment be- 
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tween the faculty of conscience, and the relations and obli¬ 
gations under which the particular being is created. Hence,4 
this very perfection admits of various gradations and modifi¬ 
cations. For example: 

1. The relations of the same being change, during the 
progress of its existence, from infancy, through childhood 
and manhood, until old age. IT.i's change of relations in¬ 
volves a change of obligations; and the perfection of its 
moral organization w'ould consist in the perfect adjustment 
of its moral faculty to its moral relations, throughout the 
whole course of its history. Now, the tendency of this 
change is, manifestly, from less to greater; that is, from 
less imperative to more imperative, and from less numerous 
to more duinerous obligations. That is, the tendency of 
the present system is to render beings more and more capa¬ 
cious of virtue and of vice, as far as we are permitted to 
have any knowledge of them. 

2. As it is manifestly impossible for us to conceive either 
how numerous, or how important, may be our relations to 
other creatures, in another state, or how much more intimate 
may be the relations in which we ¥^iall stand to our Crea¬ 
tor ; and, as there can be no limit conceived to our power 
of comprehending these relations, nor to our power of be¬ 
coming conscious of the obligations wdiich they involve; 
so, it is manifest, that no limit can be conceived to the 
progress of man’s Capacity for virtue. Tt evidently contains 
within itself elements adapted to infinite improvement, in 
any state in which w'e may exist. 

H. And the same may be said of vice. As our obliga¬ 
tions must, from \\hat we already know, continue to in¬ 
crease,^ and our pow'er for recognizing them must also 
continife tf^ increase; if we perpetually violate them. ,we 
become more and more capable of wrong; and thus, also, 
become more and more intensely vicious. And thus, the 
very elements of a moral constitution, seem to involve the 
necessity of illimitable prqgress, either in virtue or in vice, 
so long as we exist. t 

4. And as, on the one hand, we can have no concep‘jioR, 
of the amount of attainment, both in virtue and vice, of 
which man is capable, so, on the other hand, we can have 
no conception of the delicacy of that moral tinge by which 
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Lis charactpr is first <lpsignated. We detect moval character 
very early .ape; but this by no lueuris proves, tb;it ii 
did not exixt long before v>e detected it. lienee, as it may 
thus liavc existed before we were able to detect it, it is 
manifest tliat we have no elements by which to detenniiie 
the time of its commencement. That is to say, in generaU 
we are capable of observing moral qualities within certain 
limits, as from childhood to old age; but this is no inaTincr 
of indication that these qualities may not exist in the being 
both before, and afterwards, in degrees greatly below a^ 
infinitely above any thing which we are capable of o 
serving. 


SECTION II. 


OP VIRTUli IN IMPEUPKCT BEINGS. 

• 

Let us now consider this subject in relation to a being 
whose moral constitution has become disordered. 

Now, this disorder might be of two kinds: 

1. He might not perceive all the relations in which he 
stood, and which gave rise to moral obligations, and, of 
course, would be unconscious of the corresponding obliga¬ 
tions. 

2 He might perceive the relation, but his conscience 
might be so disordered, us not to feel .all the obligation 
which corresponded to it. • 

What shall we say concerning the actions of Such a 
being ? , 

1. The relations under which he is constituted are the 
same, and the obligations arising out of these relations are 
the same, as though his moral constitution had not become 
disordered. 

2. His actions would all be comprehended under two 
classes: 

1. Those which came, if I may so express it, within 
the limit of his conscience; that is, those in which his 
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conscience did correctly Intimate to him his obligation; 
and, 

2. Those in which it did not so intimate it. 

Now, of tlie first class of actions, it is manifest tliat, where 
conscience did correctly intimate to him his obligations, the 
doing of right, and obe<]i(?m r' to conscience, would, as in 
the Last section, he equivalent ter!»v<;. 

I?ut, what sliall w'e say of those wuhont this limit ; that 
is, of those which he, from the copditions of his heing, is 
under obligation to perform ; but of whicli, from the de¬ 
rangement of liis moral nature, he docs not perceive the 
obligation ? 

1. Suppose him to perform these very actions, there 
could he in them no virtue ; for, the man p(*rcciving in {hem 
no moral quality, and having towards thorn no inond im¬ 
pulsion, moral obligation could be no motive for performing 
them- He might act from passion, or from self-love; but, 
under such circumstances, as there is no moral motive, 
there could be no praisoAvorthiness. /J'hus, fora judge to do 
justice to a poor Avidow, is manifestly riglit; but a man 
may do this without any moral desert; for, liear Avljat the 
unjust judge saith: '‘Tliongli I Jrnr uol God nor rci^ard 
man^ yet, because this wldou' irouhlcth wv, I will avenge 
her, lest, by her continual coming, slie weai y me/* 

It does not, however, follow, tliat the performing of an 
action, in this maimer, is innocent. The relation in Aviiich 
a being stands to other beings, ioA’^olves (lie obligation to 
certain feelings, as avcII as to tlie acts corres]K>ndent to those 
feelings. If the act be performed, and the feeling ))e 
wanting, the ubligijt.on is not fulfilled, and the man matj he 
IToiv far he is guilty Avill be seen below. 

2. Unt,, secondly, supj/ose him not to perform tliose ac¬ 
tions, which are, as avc liave said, Avitliout the limit of his 
conscience, lii how far is the omission of these actions, or 
the doing of the contrary, innocent ? That is to say, is the 
impulse of conscience, in an imperfectly constituted moral 
being, the lim.t of nioraf Mdigntion ? 

'I'his Avill, 1 suppose, depend upon the following consi¬ 
derations : 

I. His knowledge of tlie relations in which he stands. 

If he know not tlie relations in which he stands to others^ 
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and have not the means of knowing theniy he is guiltless. 

, If he knoiv thein^ or have the means of knonnng (hcm^ and 
have not impnwed these meaus^ he is guilty. This is, I 
thii»k, the principle asserted by the Apostle Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Romans. He asserts, that the heathen are 
guilty in sinning against God, because His attributes may 
be known by the light of nature. He also asserts that 
there will be a ditierence between the condemnation of tlie 
Jews and that of the h^then^ on the ground that the Jew’s 
were informed of ftiany points of moral obligation, which 
the lieatlien could not have ascertained, without a revela¬ 
tion : Tlit>se tliat sin without law, shall perish without law ; 
and those that have sinned in the laiv, shall be judged 
by tlie law.” 

2. His guilt will depend, secondly, on the cause of this 
impcTfection of his conscience. 

Were this imperfection of conscience not tlie result of his 
own act he would be guiltless. Put, in just so far as it is 
the result of his own canduclj he is responsible. And, 
inasmuch as imperfection of conscience, or diminution of 
moral capacity, can resul^from nothing but voluntary trans¬ 
gression ; 1 suppose that he must be answerable for the 
whole amount of that impcrrection. We have already seen, 
that conscience may be improved by use, and injured by 
disuse or by abuse. Now', as a man is entitled to all the 
benefits w’liicli accrue from the faithful improvement of his 
conscience, so he is responsible for all the injury that results 
from the abuse of it. 

TJiatthisis the fact, is, 1 think, evident, from obvious 
considerations; • 

1 - It is well know’ll, that the repetition of wdck/ylnoss 
produces great stupidity of conscience, or, as it is^fre^uently 
termed, hardness of heart. But no one ev^r considers this 
stupidity as in any manner an excuse. It is, on the con¬ 
trary, ahvays held to be an aggravation of crime. Thus, 
we term a man, who has become accustomed to crime, 
that be will commit murder without feeling and without 
regret, a remorseless murderer, a cold-blooded assassin ; and 
every one knows that, by these epithets, we moan to de¬ 
signate a special and additional clement of guiltiness. This 
1 take to be the universal sentiment of man. 
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2. The assertion of the contrary would lead to results 
manifestly erroneous. 

Suppose two men, of precisely the same moral attain¬ 
ments to-day, to coinmenccj at the same time, two courses 
of conduct, diametrically opposed to each other. The first, 
hy the scrupulous doing of right, cultivates, to the utmost, 
his moral nature, and increases, with every day, his capa¬ 
city for virtue. The sphere of hio benevolent affections en¬ 
larges, and the play of his moral# l'ef:?'Tigs becomes more 
and more intense, until he is filled widi the most ardent 
desire to promote the welfare of every fellow-creature, and 
to do the will of God with his whole heart. The other, by 
a continued course of crime gradually destroys the sus¬ 
ceptibility of his conscience, and lessens his capacity for 
virtue, until his soul is filled with hatred to God, and no 
other feeling of obligation remains except that of fidelity to 
his copartners in guilt. 

Now, at the expiration of this period, if both of these men 
should act according to what each felt to be the dictate of 
conscience, they would act very differently* But, if a man 
can he under obligation to do, and^to leave undone, nothing 
but what his conscience, at a particular moment, indicates, 

I do not see but that these men would he. iu the actions of 
that moment equally innocent. The only difference be¬ 
tween them, so far as the actions of a particular moment 
w'ere concerned, would be the difference between a virtuous 
man and a virtuous child. 

From these facts, wc are easily led to the distinction be¬ 
tween right and wrong, and innocence and guilt. Right 
and wrong depend .upon the relations under which beings 
are created; and, hence, the obligations resulting from these 
relatioffs, {ire in their nature, fixed and unchangeable. . 
Guilt and innocence ^epend upon the knowledge of thes^ 
relations, and of the obligations arising from them. As 
these are manifestly susceptible of variation, while right 
and wrong arc invariable^ the two notions may manifestly 
not always correspond to dkch other. 

Thus, for example, an action may be wrong; but, if the 
actor have no means of knowing it to be wrong, he is held 
morally guiltless in the doing of it. Or, again, a man may 
have a consciousness of obligation, and a sincere desire to 
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act in conformity to it; and .may, from ignoiance of the 
way in which that obligation is to be discharged, perform an 
act in its nature wrong; yet, if he have acted according to 
the best of his possible kmwlcdge^ he may not only be held 
guiltless, but even virtuous. And, on the contrary, if a man 
do W'hat is actually right, hut Avithout a desire to fulfil the 
obligation of which he is conscious, he is held to he guilty; 
for he has not n)anifcsted a desire to act in obedience to the 
obligations under whieh he kncAv himself to he created. 
Illustrations of these remarks may be easily draAvn from the 
ordinary affairs of life, or from the Scriptures. 

And, hence, avc also arrive at another principle, of impor¬ 
tance in our moral judgments, namely, that our own con¬ 
sciousness of innocence, or our not being conscious of guilt, 
is by no means a siiffcicnt proof of our innocence. A man 
may never Imve rcilcctcd on the relations in wliidi hevfajula 
to other men, or to fiod ; and, hence, may he conscious of 
no feeling of obligation toAvaid either, in any or in particu¬ 
lar respects. This may be the fact; but his innocence a\ ould 
not be established, unless he can* also show tliat he has faith¬ 


fully and impartially us§d all the powers wJiich God has 
given him to obtain a knowledge of these relations. Or, 
again, lie may understand the relation, and have no corre¬ 
sponding sensibility. This may he the fact; hut his inno- 
cency would not he established, unless lie can also sIioav that 
he has always faithfully and lionestly obeyed his conscience, 
• so that his moial insensibility is, in no manner, attributable 


to Jiis own acts. Until these things can be shown, the want 
of consciousness of guilt Avill be no proof of innocence, I'o 
this principle, if 1 iiiistako Jiot, (he Apo:«tIc Paul alludes, ia 
1 Cor. iv. 3, 4 : “ But with me, it is a very small thing to 
be judged of you, or of man's judgment : yea, I*ju5gc not 
lily owiiself, for 1 know nothing of my owmv*lf (or, rarlier, I 


am conscious of nothing wrong in myself; that is, of no un- 
faitlifulucss in office); yet am I mt hercbif juslified; hut 
be tliat judgeth me is the Lord.^'# And, thus, a man may 
do great wrong, and be deeply guilty, in respect to a whole 
class of obligations, without being, in any painful degree, 
sensible of it. tSuch I think to be the moral state in winch 


men, in general, are, in respect to their obligations to God. 
Thus, saith our Saviour to the Jews: I know you, that ye 
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have nol the love of God in yon while they were supposing 
themselves to be the special favourites of heaven. 

From these remarks, w'e may also learn the relation in 
which beings, created as we are^ stand to moral Jaw. 

JVJan is created with moral and intellectual powers, capa¬ 
ble of progressive improvement. Hence, if he use his 
faculties as he ought, he will j-ronrressively improve ; that 
is, heroine more and more capable ot virtue. He is a^^siired 
of enjoying all the benefits which can result from sucli 
improvement. If he use these faculties as he ought not, 
and become less and less capahh' of virtue, he is hence held 
responsible for all the consequences of his misiinprovcment. 

Now, as this misimprovemont is his own act, for which 
he is responsible, it manifestly does not affect the relations 
under which he is created, nor the obligations n?sulting from 
these relations; that is, he stands, in respect to the moral 
requirements under which ho is created, precisely in the 
same condition as if he had always used his moral powers 
correctly. That is to say, under the present moral, constl- 
tutim^every man is Justlvheld responsible, at every period 
of Im^istence, for that degree of virtue of which he would 
hare Been capable, had lie, from the first Tnoment (;f his 
existence, improved liis moral nature, in every respect, just 
as he ought to have done. In other words, suppose some 
human being to have always lived thus, (Jesus (Christ, for 
instance,) every man, Mqqmsing him to have the same means 
of knowing his duty, would, at every successive period of his 
existence, he held responsible for the same degree of virtue 
as such a perfect biuiig attained to, at tlu* corresponding 
p'uiods of liis existence. iSuch I think evidently to he the 
natuitJ of tlie obligation wliicli must rest upon such beings, 
throu«?lioa^ the whol^ extent of their duration. 

III order to ipeet tin’s increasing responsibility, in such a 
manner as to fulfil the requirements of moral law, a bciiif^ 
under sucli a constitution, must, at every moment of bis 
existence, possess a mo^il fiiculry, which, by perfect pre¬ 
vious cultivation, is adapted to the responsibilities of that 
particular motneru. Hut. suppose this not to have been 
the ease ; and that, on the contrary, liis moral faculty, by 
once doing w'roiig, has become impaired, so that it either 
does not admonish him correctly of his obligations, or that 
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he hns become indisposed to obey its monitions. Tliis must, 
at the next moment* terminate in action more at variance 
■with rectitude than before. The o-ljiistmcnt l)etwepn con¬ 
science and the passions, must become dcran}];ed • and thus, 
the tendency, at every successive moment* must be, to in¬ 
volve him deeper and deeper in fjuilt. And, unless some 
other moral force be exerted in the case, such must be tlie 
tendency for ever- 

And suppose some sych force to be exerted, and, at any 
period of his existwicc, the being to begin to obey his con¬ 
science in every one of its prescut It is mani¬ 

fest, that he would now need some other and more perfect 
guide, in order to inform him perfectly of his obligations, 
and of the mode in which they ivero to be fulfilled. And, 
supposing this to bo done: as he is at this inoinent respon¬ 
sible for X 2 fch a capaciltj for tv'/'/we, as would have been 
attained by a prco'wmhj perfect reclitmie ; and as his capa¬ 
city is inferior to this; and as no reason can he suggested,, 
why his progress in virtue should, under those circum¬ 
stances, be more rapid than that of a perfiTt being, but the 
contrary; it is manifest, that he must ever fall short of w'liat 
is justly required of him.^—nay, that ho must be continually 
falling farther and farther behind it. 

And hence the present constitution tends to show us 
tlie remediless nature of moral evil, under the government 
of God, unless some other principle than that of law, be 
admitted into the case. Tliese conditions of b(dng having ' 
been violated, unless man be placed under some other coudi- 
fkmSy natural religion wouM lead us to believe, that he 
must suller the penalty, whatever it be, of wrong. Peni¬ 
tence could in no manner nltef his situation; for it is merely 
a temper justly demanded, in consequence of his sir*.* But 
this could not replace liim in his original relation to the law 
which had been violated. Such seems to Be the teachings 
of the Holy Scriptures; and they seem to me to declare, 
mortfbver, that this change in the conditions of our being, 
has been accomplished by tbe*ftiediation of a Redeemer, 
b}'' which change of conditions w’e mfiy, through the obedi¬ 
ence of another, be justified (that is, treated as though just), 
although we are, hy confession, guilty. 

And hence, although it Avere shown that a man was, at 
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any particular period of his being, incapable of that degree 
of virtue which the law of God required, it would neither 
follow that he was not under obligation to exercise it, nor 
that he was not responsible for the whole amount of that 
exercise of,it; since, if he.have impaired his own powers, 
he is responsible for the result. And, conversely, if God 
require this whole amount of virtue, it will not prove that 
man is now capable of exercising it; but only, that he is 
either thus capable, or, that he would h >ve been so, if ho 
had used correctly the powers which Gosl gave him. 

A few suggestions respecting the moral relations of habit, 
will close this discussion. 

Some of the most important facts respecting habit, are 
the following: 

It is found to be the fact, that the repetition of any 
physical act, at stated periods, and especially after brief 
intervals, renders the performance of the act easier; it is 
accomplished in less time, with less effort, with less ex^ 
pense of nervous power, and of mental energy. This is 
exemplified eveiy day, in the acquisition of the mechanical 
arts, and in learning the rudiments of music. And wlio- 
ever will remark, may easily be cohvinced, that a great part 
of our education, pliysical and intellectual, in so iar as it is 
valuable, consists in the formation of liahits. 

The same remaiks apply, to a very considerable extent, to 
moral habits. 

The repetition of a virtuous act produces a letnlaicy to 
continued repetition ; the force of opposing motives is les¬ 
sened ; the power of the will oVer passion is more decided ; 
and the act is accomplished with less moral cflFort. Perhaps 
we should express* the fact'truly, by saying, tliat, by the 
thc^ re*|v"titlon of virtuous acts, moral powor is gained ; while 
for the perlormuncc f the same acts, less moral power is 
required. 

On the contrary, by the repetllioii of vicious acts, a , 
tendenejf is created tov\ards such repetition ; the powfr of 
the passions is increasedt'the power of opposing forces is 
diminished ; and ^hc resistance to passion requires a greater 
moral efibrt; or, as in the contrary of the preceding, case, 
a greater moral effort is required to resist our passions, 
while the moral power to resist them is diminished. 
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Now, the obvious nature of such a tendency is, to arrive 
at a fixed and unalterable moral state. Be the fact 
accounted for as it may, I think that habit lias an cffp(!t 
upon the will, such as to establish a tendency towards the 
impossibility to resist it. Thus, the pnictice of virtue seems 
to tend towards rendering a man incapable of vice, and the 
practice of vice towards rendering a man incapable of virtue. 
It is common t^ speak of a man as incapable of meanness; 
and I think we see ni,en as often, in the same sense, in¬ 
capable of virtue.* And, if I mistake not, ue always speak 
of the one incapacity as an object of praise, and of the other 
as ail object of blame. 

If we inquire, what are the moral effects of such .'i con¬ 
dition of our being, 1 think we shall find them to be as 
follons: 

1. Habit cannot alter the nature of an action, as right 
or wrong. It can alter neither our relations to tmr fellow- 
creatures, nor to (Jod, nor the obligations consequent upon 
those relations. Hence the character of the action must 
remain unaffected. 

2. Nor can it alter the guilt or innocence of the action. 

As he who acts virtuously, is entitled to the bemfit of 
virtuous action, among which the tendency to virtuous 
action is included ; so, he who acts viciously, is responsi¬ 
ble for all the consequences of vicious action, the corre¬ 
spondent tendency to vicious action also included. The 
conditions being e(|iial, and he being left to his own free • 
choice, the consequences of cither course rest justly upon 
liinr^.clf. * 

'V\u'Jinal ennses of such a constitution are also apparent. 

1. Jt is manifestly and precisely adapted to our nreseiit 
state, when considered as probationary, and ca[i(il)te of 
moral changes, and terminating in one where nroral change 
is impossihle. The constitution under wlu'ch we are placed, 
presents us with the apparent paradox of a state of inces¬ 
sant moral change, in which every individual change has 
a tendency to produce a state thtet is unchangeable. 

2. The fact of such a constitution is, manifestly, in¬ 
tended to present the strongest possible incentives to virtue, 
and monitions against vice. It teaches us that conse- 
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quences are attached to every act 'f botli. not only present 
but future, and, so far as we can sec, interminable. As 
every one can easily estimate the pleasures of vice and 
the pains of virtue, both in extent and duration; hut, as 
no one, taking into consideration the results of the ten¬ 
dency which each will produce, can estimate the interruin- 
ahle consequences which must wise from either,—there is 
therefore, hence derived the strongest nossijde reason, why 
we should always do right, and never do 'vrong. 

3. And again. It is evident, that oVtr capacity for in¬ 
crease in virtue, depends greatly upon the present crtiisfitu- 
tion in respect to habit. I Jmvp rctnarkoil, that the ellect 
of the repetition of virtuous action, was to give us greater 
moral power, while the given action itself required less 
moral effort. Th(‘re, hence, aiises, if I may so say, a 
surplus of moral power, whirl) may he applied to the accom¬ 
plishment of greafer moral achievemenis. Jic who lias 
overcome one evil temper, has acejuired moral power to 
overcome another; and that which was tirst sut)durd, is 
kept in subjection wdlhont a struggle. [lo avIio has formed 
one liabit of virtue practises it, w ithout cflbrt, as a matter 
of course, or of original impulse; and the ])ow'er thus 
aa|uired, may he applied to the attainiiK'nt of otlicr and 
more difficult li.nhits, and tlie aecomphsli)nent of higher 
and more arduous moral enterprises. Me who dcsin*s to 
see the influence of habit illustiiited, with great beauty and 
accuracy, wall be gratified by the juo’usal of ‘'The iliaanit 
of TcMicriffe,” one of the must delightful allegories to be 
found in the English language. 

The relation between the moral and the intellectual 
powei^s in the moral conditions of our being may be thus 
bri('fly stated: 

1. We are created under ceitain relations to our Creator 
and to our fellow-creatures. 

2. We are created ♦under certain obligations to our 
Creator, and our fellow-creatures, in consequence of these 
relations,—obligations to eiiercise certain afleetions, and to 
maintain courses of action correspondent to tliose aflechoiis. 

3. By means of our intellectual powers, wo perceive 
these relations. 
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4. By means of our moral powers, we become conscious 
of these obligations. 

f). The consciousness of these obligations alone, would 
not always teach us how they wore to ho discharged ; as, 
for example, the consciousness of our obligations to CJod, 
would not teach us how (xod should be worshipped, ami 
so in various other cases. It is by the use of tho powers 
of our intellect, that we learn how these moral afFections 
are to be carried into attion. The use of tlie intellect is, 
therefore, twofold." First, to discover to us our relations. 
Secondly, to discover iu what maimer our obligations arc to 
be discharged. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

HUMAN HAPPINh-ir. 

li 

Wk have already, on several occasions, alluded to the 
fact, that God lias created every thing .double; a world 
without us, and a correspondent world within us. He has 
made light without, and the eye within; beauty w’ithout, 
and taste within: moral (jualities in actions, and conscience 
to judge of them ; and so of every other case. By means 
of this correspondence, our conununicalion with the external 
world exists. 

These internal powers arc called into exercise by the 
presence of their correspondent external objects. Thus, the 
organ of vision is excited by the presence of light, the sense 
of smell by odours, the fViculty of teste by beauty or by defor- 
initv, and so of the rest. 

The first effect of this exercise of these faculties is, th.at 
we are conscious of the existence and qualities of surround¬ 
ing objects. Thus, by sight, we become conscious of the 
existence and colours of visible objects ; by Jieariiig, of the 
existence and sound of audil)le objects. I'tc. 

But, it is manifest, that this knowledge of the existence 
and qualities of external objects is far from being all the 
intercourse wbicli w’e arc capable of holding with them. 
This*knowledge of their existence and qualities is, most 
frequently, attende ’ with pleasure or pain, desire or aver¬ 
sion. Sonietiircs the mere perception itself is immediate¬ 
ly ple.asiiig; in other cases, it is merely the sign of some 
other quality which h* lhe*power of pleasing us. In the 
first case, the perception produces gratification; in the other 

awakens desire. 

'Y~Tliat is, we stand in such relations to the external world, 
that certain objects, besides being capable of being per¬ 
ceived, are also capable of giving us pleasure ; and certain 
Other objects, besides being perceived, are capable of giving 
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us pain. Or, to state tlie same trutL in the olticr form, we 
are so made as to be capable, not only of perceivinp, but 
also of being pleased with, or pained by, the various objects 
by which we are surrounded. 

This general power of being pleased or pained, may be, 
and I think frequently is. termed sensitiveness. 

This sensitiveness, or the power of being made happy by 
surrounding objects, is intimately connected with the exer- 
cise of our various faculties. Thus, the pleasure of vision 
cannot he enjoyed In any other manner, than-by the t'xcr* 
cisc of the faculty of sight. The ])Ieasurc of knowledge can 
he enjoyed in no other way, than by the exercise of the in¬ 
tellectual powers. The pleasure of beauty can be enjoyed 
in no other manner than by the exereise of the fjiculty of 
taste, and of the other subordinate faculties on which this 
faculty depends. And thus, in general, our sensitiveness 
derives pleasure from the exercise of those powers which are 
made necessary for ovr existence and tveU-heing in our 
present state. 

Now, I think that we can have no other idea of happi¬ 
ness than the exercise of this sensitiveness upon its cor¬ 
responding objects and qualities. It is the gratification of 
desire, the enjoyment of what we love; or, as Dr. .John¬ 
son remarks, “ Happiness consists in the multiplication of 
agreeable consciousness.” 

It seems, moreover, evident, that this very constitution is 
to us an indication of the will of our Creator; that is, inas¬ 
much as he has created us with these capacities for happi¬ 
ness, and has also created objects around us precisely 
adapted to these capacities, he meant that the one should be 
exercised upon the other; that is, that we should be |uade 
happy in this manner. ^ • 

And this is more evident, from considerii^ that this hap¬ 
piness is intimately cotmected with the exercise of those 
faculties, the employment of which is necessary to our ex¬ 
istence and our well-being. It thus becotnes the incitement 
to, or the reward of certain couriJbs of conduct, which it is 
necessary, to our own welfare, or to that of society, that 
we should pursue. 

And thus w'e arrive at the general principle, that our 
desire for a particular object, and the existence of the object 
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adapted to this desire, is, in Itself, a reason why we should 
enjoy that object, in the same manner as our aversion to 
another object, is a reason why we should avoid it. There 
may sometimes be, it is true, other reasons to the <'ontrary, 
more anthtoritative than that emanating from this desire or 
aversion, and these may and ou/j^ht to controul it; but this 
docs not show that this desire n reasou^ and a sufficient 

one, if no l)etter reason can be slio>. n to the contrary. 

But, if we consider the subject a littJL more minutely, we 
shall find that the simple frratilication of desire, in the man¬ 
ner above stated, is not the only condition on >\liich our 
happiness depends. 

We find, by experience, that a desire or appetite may he 
so gratified as for ever afterwards to destroy its power of 
producing liappiness- Thus, a certain kind of food is 
])lcasant to me ; this is a reason why I should partake of it. 
But I may eat of it to excess, so as to loathe it for ever 
afterwards, and thus annihilate, in my constitution, this 
mode of gratification. Now, the same reasoning which 
proves that (Jod intended me to pdrlnkc of tljis food, 
namely, because it wdil promote iny happiness, also piovxs 
that he did not intimd me to {)artake of it after this matunr; 
for, by so doing, I have diminished, by this whole amount, 
my capacity for happiness, and thus defeated, in so far, tlie 
very end of my constitution. Or, again, though L may not 
destroy my desire for a particular kind of food, by a parti¬ 
cular manner of gratification, yet I may so di'rangi* my system, 
that tlie eating of it sliall produce pain and distress, so tliat 
it ceases to be tome a source of happiness, upon the whole. 
In tliis case, 1 equally defeat the design of my constitution. 
The rt\sult equally shows that, altliough the Creator means 
that Bshould cat it he docs not mean that 1 should cat it in 
this manner. ^ 

Again, every man is created wit|j variou-s and dissimilar 
forms of desire, correspondent to the different external 
objects designed to promote his happiness. Now, it is 
found that one form Vlesiro may be gratified in such a 
manner, as to destroy the power of receiving happiness from 
another; or, on the contrary, the first may be so gratified 
as to leave the other powers of receiving happiness unim¬ 
paired. Since, thenj it is granted that these were all given 
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US for the some end, namely, to promote our liappincss, if, 
by Ilie first manner of pratificatlon, we destroy another 
pOAver of gratification, ivliile, by the second manner of 
gratification, we leave the other poAvei: of gratification unin¬ 
jured, it is evidently tlie dcsij|n of our Creator that >ve 
should limit ourselves to this second mode of gratification. 

Tims, 1 am so formed that fo(»d is pleasant to me. Tliis, 
even if there were no necessity for eating, is a reason uliy 
J should eat it- lJul I am also formed with a desire for 
knowlt‘dge. This ^s a reason Avhy 1 should study in older 
to obtain it. That is, fJod intended me to derive happi¬ 
ness from hotli of these sources of gratification. If, then, [ 
eat in such a manner tliat I cannot study, or study in sucii 
a manner that I cannot eat, in either case, 1 defeat his 
design concerning me, by destroying tliose sources of hap- 
pinc'ss with which h<‘ has created me. 'Jlie same principle 
miglit he illustrated in various other instances. 

Aeain, avo find that the indulgence of any one form of 
gratification, in such niauiuT as to destroy (he power of 
another form of giatifieation, also in the end diminishes, and 
fref|uently dcfctroAS, the powder of deriving hajipiness, even 
from that Avhich is indulged. Thus, he Avho eats so as to 
injure his power of intellectual gratification, injures also his 
dlgci^tiA’e organs, ami produces disease, so that Jiis pleasure 
from eating is <[iiuinished. Or, he AAdio studies so as to 
destroy his appetite, in the end destroys also his power of 
stiidv- This is another and distinct reason, to show, that, 


Avliilc 1 am designed to he hapjiy by the gratification of my 
desires, I am also designed to ho happy by gratifying them 
within a limit. I’lie limit to gratification enters into my 
constitution, as a being designed for happiness, just us^nucli 
as tile pow’cr of gratification itself. • 

And again, our Creator lias endoAved Avitii an addi¬ 
tional and supf'rior poAver, by Avliich Ave can contemplate 
these two courses of conduct; by which Ave can approve* 


of the one, and disapprove of tlie other ; and by Avhicli the 
one becomes a source of pleasurtf and the other a vsonree of 
pain ; both being separate and distinct from the sources of 
pain and pleasure mentioned above. And, moreover, he 
has so constituted us, that this very habit of regulating and 
limiting our desires, is absolutely essential to our success in 
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every undertaking. Both of these are, therefore, additional 
and distinct reasons for believing, that the restriction of our 
desires within certain limits, is made, by our Creator, as 
clearly necessary to our happiness, as the indulgence of 
them. 

All this is true, if we consider the happiness of man 
merely as an individual, liut the case is rendered still 
stronger, if we look upon man as a society. Tt is manifest 
that the universal gratification of <any single appetite or 
passion, without limit, not to say the'gratification of all, 
would, in a very few years, not only destroy society, but 
absolutely put an end to the whole human race. And, 
hence, we see that the limitation of our desires is not only 
necessary to our happiness, but also to our existence. 

Hence, while it is the tridli, that human happiness con¬ 
sists in the gratification of our desires, it is not the whole 
truth. It coTisists in the gratification of our desires within 
the limits assigned to them hi/ our Creator. And, the 
liappiness of that man will ho the most perfect, who regu¬ 
lates his desires most perfectly in accordance with the 
laws under which he has been created. And, hence, the 
greatest happiness of which man is, in his present state, 
capable, is to be attained by conforming his whole conduct 
to the laws of virtue, that is, to the will of God. 
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T3y the term sensitiveness, I have designated the capacity 
of our nature to deftve happiness from the various objects 
and qualities of the world around us. Though intinuitely 
associated with those powers by which we obtain a know* 
ledge of external objects, it differs from them. When a 
desire for gratification is excited by its appropriate objects, 
it is termed appetite, passion, &c. 

As our means of gratification are various, and are also 
attended by dift'ereiit elfccts, there is evidently an opportu¬ 
nity for a choice between them. By declining a gratifica¬ 
tion at present, we m.'iy secure one of greater value at some 
future time. That which is, at present, agreeable, may be 
of necessity followed by pain ; and that which is, at pre¬ 
sent, painful, may be rewarded by pleasure which shall far 
overbalance it. 

Now, it must be evident, to every one who will reflect, 
that my happiness, at any one period of my existence, is 
just as valuable as my happiness at the present period. 
No one can conceive of any reason, why the present mo¬ 
ment should take the precedence, in any respect, of any 
other moment of my being. Every moment of my past 
life was once jwesent, and seemed of special value ; but, in 
the retrospect, all seem, so far as the happiness of e^ch is 
concerned, of equal value. Eauh of those to come* may, 
ill its turn, claim some pre-eminence; tbpugh, now, we 
plainly discover in anticipation, that no one is more than 
another entitled to it. Nay, if there be any difference, it is 
manifestly in favour of the most distant future, in comparison 
with the present. The longer exist, the greater is our 
capacity for virtue and happiness, and the wiiler is our 
sphere of existence. To postpone the present for the 
future, seems, therefore, to be the dictate of wisdom, if we 
calmly consider the condition of our being. 
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But, it 19 of the nature of passion, to seize upon the 
present gratification, utterly irrespective of consequences, 
and utterly regardless of other or more excellent gratifica¬ 
tions, which may he obtained by self-denial. Jfe whose 
passions are inflamed, looks at nothing beyond the present 
gratification- Hence, he is liable to seize upon a present 
enjoyment, to the exclusion '^f a much more valuable one 
in future, and even in such a ’.ornner as to entail uj)on 
himself poignant ami remediless iiyist.v. And, hence, in 
order to be enabled to enjoy all the hap|i:ness of wJiich his 
present state is capable, the sensitive part of man ikhkIs to 
be combined with another, wdiich, upon a comparison of 
the present with the future, shall impel him towards that 
mode either of gratification or of self-dcmiul which sliall 
most promote liis happiness ujion the whole. 

Such is soIMove. We give tins r.aino to tliat part of 
our constitution, by wliieh we are incited to do or to for¬ 
bear, to gratify or to deny our desires sinijily on the ground 
of obtaining the greatest amount of happiness for ourseiV4‘s, 
taking into view a limited future, or else* onr entiie future 
existence. When we act from simple respect to prevent 
gratification, ive act from pa^sionl When we act from a 
respect to our whole individual liap[)iness, without regard 
to the present, only as it is a part of the whole, and wiili- 
out any regard to the happiness of others, only as it will 
contribute to our own, we arc then said to act from self- 
love. 

TJie difference between these two modes of impulsion 
may be easily illustrated. 

Suppose a man destitute of self-love, and actuated only 
by passion. lIcMvould seize watliout reflection, and enjoy 
wlthovt limit, every object of gratification which the present 
moment might off^-r, without regard to its value in compa¬ 
rison with other's, which might he secured by self-deiiird, and 
without any regard to the consequences nhich might follow 
present pleasure, be they ever so disastrous. 

On the contrary, we rniy imagine a being ‘destitute of 
passions, ami in pelled only by self-love ; that is, by u desire 
for his own happiness, on the wliole. In this case, so far 
as I see, he would never act at all. Having no desires to 
gratify, there could be no gratification; and, hence, there 
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coulil bo no liappmcss. Happiness is the result of the 
exercise of our sensitiveness upon its corresponding objects. 
But we have no sensitiveness which corresponds to any 
object in ourselves; nor do ourselves present any ol>ject to 
correspond to such sensitiveness- Hence, the condition of a 
being, destitute of passions, and actuated only hy self-love, 
would be an indefinite and most painful longing after hap¬ 
piness, witliout the conseiousiiess of any relation to external 
obj(‘cts wliich could gfutify it. Nor is this an entirely 
imaginary condition. In cases of deep melancholy, and 
of fixed Iiyp(»ehoiulria, tending to derangement, T think 
every one must have observed in others, and ho is happy 
if he liavc not exporienc(*d in himself, tlie tendencies to 
pre<‘isoIy such a state. The very power of afVectiou, or 
sensitiveness, soeins jiaralyzod- This state of mind has, I 
tliink, lieca ascribed to JIamlet by Sliakspoare, in the fol¬ 
lowing passag(i; 

I liave, of late (but wherefore I know not), lost all 
my mirth, foregone all custom of exorcises ; and, indeed, it 
goes so heavily with iny dispositions, that this goodly frame, 
the earth, setuns to me a sterile promontory ; this most 
excellent canopy, the air—look you—this brave oveihang¬ 
ing finnanient; this inajcsticai roof, fretted with golden 
fire; wliy, it appears no other thing to me, than a foul and 
pestilent congregation of vajiours. Man delights me not, 
nor woman neitlier, though hy your smiling you seem to 
bay so,*’—Act ii. Sc. 2. 

It woulil seem, therefore, that seif loA^e is not, in itself, 
a faculty, or pait of our constitution, in itself, productive 
of lijippiiiess ; hut rather au impulse, which, out of several 
forms of gratification which may be presented, inclii^es us 
to select tl)at which Avill be the most for our happiness, 
considered as a Avhole. This seems the inot^ evident, from 
•the obvious fact, that a man, actuated by the most zealous 
self-love, derives no more happiness from a given gratifica¬ 
tion, than any other man. His pleasure, in any one act of 
enjoyment, is not in the ratio iff his self-love, hut of his 
sensitiveness. 

From these remarks, Ave can easily determine the rank to 
which self-love is entitled. 

J. Its rank is superior to that of passion. As our hap- 
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piness, as a vrhole, is of more consequence than the happi« 
ness of any separate moment, so the faculty ^vhich impels 
us towards our happiness upon the w'hole, was manifestly 
intended to controul that which impels tow'ard our happi¬ 
ness for a moment. If happiness be desirable, the greatest 
amount of it is most desirable ; and, as we are provided with 
a constitution, by which we ere forewarned of the difference, 
and impelled to a correct choice, it is the design of our 
Creator that we should obey it. 

2. Its rank is inferior to that of amscicnce. We are 
made not only sensitive beings, that is, beings capable of 
happiness, but also moral beings, that is, beings capable of 
virtue. The latter is manifestly the most important object 
of our being, even in so far as our own happiness is con¬ 
cerned ; for, by the practice of virtue, without respect to 
our own temporal happiness, we secure our moral happi¬ 
ness, the most valuable of any of which even at the present 
we are capable ; while, by acting for own happiness, when 
these seem to come into competition, we lose that which i& 
most valuable, and can be by no means certain of obtaining 
the other. That is to say, when our own Jiappiness and our 
duty seem to come into collision’ wc are bound to discard 
the consideration of our own happiness, and to do what we 
believe to be right. 

This may he illustrated by tin example. 

Suppose that two courses of action are presented to our 
choice. .The one, so far as we can see, will promote our 
individual happiness; the other Avill fulfil a moral obligation. 
Now, in this case we may act in either of these ways: 

1. We may seek our own happiness, and violate our 
obligations. In'this case, we certainly lose the pleasure of 
virtue,; and suffer the pain of remorse, while w'c must be 
uncertain whe<'ber we shall obtain the object of our desires. 

2. We may perform the act which conscience indicates, 
but from our self-love as a motive. Here, we shall gain 
whatever reward, by the constitution under which we are 
placed, belongs to the action } but we lose the pleasure of 
virtue. 

3. We may perform the act Indicated by conscience, and 
from the simple impulse of duty. In this case, we obtain 
every reward which could be obtained in the preceding case, 
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and, in addition, are blessed with the approbation of con* 
science. Tlius, suppose 1 delib|yBVte whether I shall spend 
a sum of money in self-gratification, or else in an act of 
benevolence, which is plainly my duty. If I pursue the 
former course, it is very uncertain whether I actually secure 
the gratification which 1 seek, while I lose the pleasure of 
rectitude, and am saddened by the pains of remorse. The 
pleasure of gratification is soon over, hut the pain of guilt is 
enduring. Or, again, I#nay perform the act of benevolence 
from love of applaifte, or some modification of self-love. I 
here obtain with more certainty the reputation which I seek, 
hut lose the reward of conscious virtue. Or, thirdly, if I 
do the act without any regard to iny own liappiness, and 
simply from lovo to Ood and man, I obtain zill the rewards 
which attach to the action hy the constitution under which 
I am placed, and also enjoy the higher rewards of conscious 
rectitude. 

1'his subordination of motives seems clearly to bo re¬ 
ferred to l)y our Saviour: There is no man, that hath 
leit house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mutlier. or 
wife, or children, or lanjjs. Jar imf sake and (he gospels, 
but ho shall receive an hundred fold now, in this time, and, 
in the world to come, life everlasting/’ That is to say, a 
man ilocs not obtain the reward of virtue, even in self- 
denial, unless he disregard the considoiati(m of l)iniself, sind 
act from simple love to God. To the same purpoit is the 
often repeated ohservation of our ISziviour: \Vhosr>cver 

W'ill save his life shall lose it : and wdiosoevcr wall lose his 
life, /or 7rw .vo/‘r, shall find it." There are many passages of 
Scripture wliich seem to assert, that the very tmiiing point 
of moral character, so far as our relations to (iod are^coa- 
cerned, consists in yicddiiig up the coiisiderationjof o\ft can 
happiness, as a controlling motive, and subj^i^tiiig it, with¬ 
out reserve, to the higher motive, the simple will of God. ' 

If these reniaiks be true, w^c see, 

1. That, w'hen conscience speaks, the voice of self love 
must ho silent. That is to say, tve have no right to se(‘k 
our owm happiness in any manner at variance with moral 
obligation. Nevertheless, from several courses of action, 
either of which is innocent, w'e are at liberty to choose that 
which will most conduce to our own happiness. In such 
a case, the consideration of our happiness is justly ultimate. 
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2. The preceding chapter has shown us that man was 
designed to be made by the gratification of his de¬ 

sires. The present chapter teaches us, that, when the 
gratification of desire is at variance with virtue, a greater 
happiness is to bo obtained by self-denial. Or, in other 
W'ords, our grealesi happiness is to be obtained, not by the 
various inodes of self-gratiticuii^n, but by simply seeking 
the good of others, and in doing the 'vill of Ood, from the 
heart. 

ih And, hence, we may arrive at thb general principle, 
that every impulse or desire is suprenn; tvifhm ifx own 
assigned limiis ; but that, when a lower comes into compe¬ 
tition with a higlier impulsion, the inferior accornplislies its 
own object most perfectly, bv being Avliolly subject to the 
superior. Thus, desire, or the love of present gratification, 
may, within its own limits, 1)0 indulged. Hut, when this 
present gratification comes into competition witli self-love, 
even passion accomplishes its own object best; that is, a 
man actually attains to more enjoyment, hy submitting 
present desire implicitly to self-love- And so self love is 
ultimate within its proper limits; but wdieii it comes into 
competition Avitb conscience, it actually accomplishes its 
own object best, by being entirely subjf'ct to that w'liich 
the Creator has constituted its superior. 

4. The differeiue bctwx'cn self-love, as an innocent part 
of our constitution, and sellishness, a vicious disj)osition, 
may be easily seen. Self-love ])rf>j»erly directs our cboico 
of objects, where both are equally innocent. Selfishness is 
a similar disposition to promote our own happiness, ujjon 
the wliole: but it disposes us to seek it in objects over 
which w’o have *no just controul; tliat is, wdiicli are not 
innocent, and wlr^h we couhl not enjoy, without violating 
our duties, eitk-or to God or to our neighbour. 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 


TMPlinFECTIOX OF CONSCIENCE, NKCFSSITV OF SOME 

ADDITIONAL MOUAL LIGHT. 


It lias beoii already remarked, that a distinction may be 
very clearly observed between and wronj;, and puilt 
and innocence. Itiplit and wniop depend upon tin; rela¬ 
tions under which wc are created, and tJie oblipafions re¬ 
sulting from them, and arc in their nature imniutalilc- (Inilt 
and innocence have respect to the individual, and are 
modified, mortover, liy the amount of his knowledge of 
his duty, and are not decided solely by the fact that tlic ac¬ 
tion was or was not performed. 

It is, moieover, to be observed, that the results of these 
two attributi's cd'actions may he seen to differ. Thus, every 
ripht action is followed^ in some way, with pleasure or 
lu'TU'lit to the individual; and every wionp one, by pain or 
discomfort, irrcspcctiA^e of the puilt or innocence of the 
a\it!h»r of tlio act. Thus, in the pre-ent constitution of 
tilings, it is c\idoiit that a nation whicli had no knowledpe 
oftiic ni<*kcdnf.ss of murdiT, revenpe, undeanness, or theft, 
would, if it violated th(‘ moral law in these respects, suller 
the conse(juen(‘cs which are attached to tliese actiims by our 
Creaior- And, on the contrary, a nation which practised 
forgiveness, tmacy, honesty, and purity, without knowing 
them to ho light, Avonld enjoy tlie heiicfits which ar^ con¬ 
nected with sndi actions. • 

Now, whatever be the object of this ^institution, by 
which happinesi or misery are consequent upon actions as 
right or wrong, whether it he as a monition, or to inform 
us of the will of God concerning us, one thing seems evi¬ 
dent,—it is not to punish actions as innoccid or gnillt/: 
for the liajipiness or misery of wliich we speak, affect men 
simply in consequence of the aclton^ and without any re¬ 
gard to the innocence or guilt of the actor. . 

Let us now add another element. Suppose a man to 
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know the obligations which hind him to his Creator; and, 
also, what is his Creator’s will respecting a certain action; 
and that he then deliberately violates this obligation. 
Every man feels that this violation of obligation deserves 
punishment on its own account; and, also, punishment 
in proportion to the greatness of the obligation violated. 
Hence, the consequences of anv action are to be considered 
in a two-fold light; first, the con sequences depending upon 
the present constitution of things: a.vl, secondly, those 
which follow the action, as innocent or,guilty ; that is, as 
violating or not violating our obligations to our (^roaior, 

o on 

These two things are plainly to he considered distinct 
from each other. Of the one, we can form some ostimalc ; 
of the other, none whatever. Thus, whatever bo the design 
of the constitution, by which pain should be conso(juont 
upon wrong actions, irrespective of guilt: whether it ht; to 
admonish us of dangers, or to intimate to us the will of our 
Creator; we can have some conception how great it would 
probably he. But, if wc consider the action as guilty ; that 
is, as violating the known will of our Oeator ; no one can 
conceive how great the punishment of such an act might to 
be. for no one can conceive how vast is the ohMuatioii 
wliii'h binds a creature to his (!od : nor, on the otlier hand, 
can any one conceive how vast would be the reward, If tliis 
obligation were perfectly fulfilled. 

As, then, .every moral act is attended with pleasure or 
pain, and as every one also expose*: us to the puni^liments 
or rewards of guilt or innocence, both of which inanirestly 
transcend our power of conception; and, if such he our 
constitution, that every moment is rendering our moral 
condition either better or worse; specially, if this world be 
a state of probation, tending to a state where change is 
impossible; ct is munifcstly of the greatest possible import¬ 
ance that we should both know our duty, and bo furnished 
with all suitalde impulsions to perform it. The constitu¬ 
tion under wliicli man is formed, in this respect, lias been 
explained at the close of thp chapter on virtue. And were 
the intellect and conscience of man to be in a perfect state, 
and were lie in entire harmony with the universe around 
him,, there can he no doubt that hi.s happiness, in the pre¬ 
sent state, would he perfectly secured. 
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It would not, however, be certain that, with intellectual 
and moral powers suited to his station, man would he in no 
need of farther coinmunicntion from his Maker. Althoufrh 
his feeling of obligation, and his desire to discharge it, might 
be jicrfect, yet he jiiight not be fully aware of the irmniier 
in which this obligation should be discharged. Thus, though 
our first parents were endowed with a perfect moral consti¬ 
tution, yet it was necessary that God should make to them 
a s])qeial revelation respcjcling some portion of his will. »Such 
might also bo tlie*oase in any other instance of a j.'eiiect 
moral constitution, in a being of limited capacity. 

How much more evidently is additional light necessary, 
when it is renietuhered that tlic moral coiislltutioii of man 
seems manifestly to be imperfect ? This may be observed 
in several r('spects: 

1. There arc many obligations under which man is creat¬ 
ed, both to his fellow-creatures and to God, whicli his un¬ 
assisted conscience does not discover. Such arc the obli¬ 
gations to universal forgiveiu'ss, to repentance, and many 
otlu'is. 

2. When the obligations are acknowledged, man fie- 
quently errs in res])cet to the mode in which they nrc to he 
discharged. Thus a man may .acknowledge his obligations 
to Goil, hut may suppose that God will be pleased with a 
Imin.'in sacrifice. A man may acknowledge l)is obligation 
to Jove his children, but may believe that this obligation may 
best he <Iischargcd by putting them to death. Now, it is 
iminifest, that, in botli tliose ca-cs, a man must sufler*all the 
present evils resulting from such a course, just as much as 
though he kiiuwinghj violated these obligations. 

3. When men both know the obligations under jv’liieli 
they are created, and the mode in which th^ arc* to ho 
discharged, they wilfully disobey the monitior^ of conscience. 
We act according to the impulsions of blind, headlong 
passion, regardless of our own best good, and of the welfare 
of others, in despite of what we know to be the will of our 
M.'dtcr. It is the melancholy faftt, that men do deliberately 
violate tlie commands of God, for the sake of the most 
transient and trifling gratification. Hence the hackneyed 
confession: 
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Video proboqiic meliora; 
Deteriorasequor. 


And hence it is evident that not only are men exposing 
themselves to the pains atteiuhint upon wrong actions dur¬ 
ing the present life; but they are also exposing themselves 
to the punishments, how great .i^id awful soever these may 
bo, which arc incurred by violating - mi* obligations to our 
Creator and our Judge. The state <.f human nature in (liesc 
resp(*cts I sujipose to bo vividly set foitn by St. Paul in the 
E:>istlo to the Romans, ch. vii., verses 7— 

If such he our state, it is manifest that under surl) a 
moral conptitution as wo have above described, our condition 
must be sufriciently hopeless- Unless soim^thing hf‘ done, 
it would seem that we must all fail of a ]arg<; portion of the 
hapj)iiiess, to which we might otherwise in the present life 
attain ; and. still more, must be exposed to a condemnation 
greater than we are capable of conceiving. 

Under sueli circumstances, it surely is not im{in»I)ablc, 
that a lienevolent Deity should make u^e of some uilditi^aial 
liUMiis, to inform us of our duty,, and thus Avarn us of the 
evils which we wcto lu'inging ujioii ourselves. Still is 
it ii«prol)a])le, thatadod, delighting in right, bhould take 
some aieans to deliver us from the guilty habits wliieli we 
liave formed, and restore us to that love and prac^ticc of 
virim;, w’hieh can alone render us jileasing to him. 'fhat 
Dad w;as under any o/V/gn/m?/ to do this, is not as!>ertcd; 
but that a being of inlinite compassion and bcnevolimcc 
should do it, though not under any obligation, is sundy not 
improbable, ^ 

l>hruld a revelation be made to remedy the def'eets of 
man’s*lnori\l^ state, we conform some conceptions of •what 
might be expo'cied in order to accomplish such a result. 

1. Our defective knowdedge of moral obligation might 
be remedied, by a clear view^ of the attributes of (lod, and 
of the various relations which w'e sustain to him. 

2. Our ignor'uice of the mode in wdiich our obligations 
should be discharged, might be dispelled, either by a more 
expanded view of the conscsquences of actions, or by direct 
precept. 
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3. In order to overcome our temper of disobedience, I 
know not what means might be employed. A reasonable 
one Avould seem to be, a manifestatiun of the character of 
the Deity to us, in some new relation, creating some new 
obligations, and thus opening a new source of moral motives 
within the soul of man. 

The first and second of those objects are accomplisbed, as 
I suppose, by tlie discoveries of natural religion, and by the 
promulgation of tlie moral law, under the Old Testament 
dispensation. Tlic^third is accomplished, by the revelation 
of the facts of tlie New Testament, and specially, by the 
revelation of God, as the author of a new and u remedial 
dispensation. 

J fence, we see tliat the sources of moral light, irrespective 
of con^oi(mc(\ arc, 


L "The ]»reccpls of natural religion. 

2. "Jlic ]u*<M‘cpts and motives of the sacred Scripinres. 

Trom what has l)een rcTuaik(*d, in the present chapter, 
few inforonccs naturally arise, wdiicli 1 will insert in this 
place. 

It is mentioned, abovc^that the evil consequences of doing 
wrong, are manifestly of two kinds. First, those connected 
witli an artlofi niiht or wrongs and aiising liom the 
present constitution of things;; and, secondly, tliose resulting 
fjom tlio action as iunocent or giiUif/; that, is, as Avilfully 
violating, (*r not, the oldigations due to our iAfaker. 

Now. from this ]dain distinction, w’e see, 

1, 'i'hat no sin can be of trilling consequence. ^Thc least 
as well as the greatest, being a violation of an obligation 
more sacred and awful than wc can conceive, must expose 
us to puni'Hhni(*nt more dreadful tlian w’c can comprehend. 
If it ho said, the thing in itself is a trifle, tlio jinswc.*iH ob¬ 
vious: Ilow' wicked must it be, for thesidlflof a trifle, to 
violate so .sacred and solemn an obligation as that Avliich binds 
us to our (Creator! 


2. ITencc wx* see how unfounded is the assertion some¬ 


times made, that God could not* for the momentary actiona 
of this short life, justly inflict upon us any severe or long 
enduring punishment. If an act, whether long or short, he 
a violation of our obligations to God; if ill-desert be ac- 
coiding to the greatness of the obligation violated; and if 
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no one can pretend to comprehend the vastness of the obli¬ 
gations which bind the creature to the Creator; then, no 
' one can, d priori, pretend to decide what is the punishment 
justly due to every act of wilful wickedness. It is evident 
that no one can decide this question but he who fully knows 
the relation between the parties ; that is, the Creator him¬ 
self. 

3. Since every impure, revengcrul, deceitful or envious 
thought is a violation of our obligutioIl^ to our Maker, and, 
much more, the words and actions to which these thoughts 
give rise; and since even the imperfect conscience of every 
individual accuses him of countless instances, if not of habits, 
of such violation : if the preceding observations be just, it 
is manifest that our present moral condition involves the 
elements of much that is alarming. It surely, must be the 
duty of every reasonable man, to inquire, with the deepest 
solicitude, whether any way of escape from punishment, and 
of moral renovation, have been revealed by the being against 
whom we have sinned; and, if any such revelation have 
been made, it must be our most solemn duly to conform our 
lives to such principles as shall enable us to avail ourselves 
of its provisions. 

4. The im[)ortancc of this duty will be still more clearly 
evident, if we consider, that thq present is a state of proba¬ 
tion, in which alone moral change is possible ; and which 
must speedily terminate in a state, by necessity, unchange¬ 
able ; for wliich, also, the present state therefore offers us 
the only opportunity of preparation. To neglect cither to 
possess ourselves of all the knowledge in our power on this 
subject, or to neglect to obey any reasonable precepts which 
afford .the least probability of improving our condition for the 
fiitura, seems a decree of folly for which it is really impos¬ 
sible to find'rfC,, adequate epithet. 

5. Nor docs it render this folly the less roprohensihle, 
for a man gravely to assert, that we do not know any thing 
about the future world, and, therefore, it is needless to in¬ 
quire respecting it. This ij to assert, ivilhoid inquiry, what 
could only he jcasonahly asserted after the most /w// and 
persevering inquiry. No man can reasonably assert that we 
know nothing respecting the other world, until he has ex¬ 
amined every system of religion within his knowledge, and. 
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by the fair and legitimate use of his understanding, shown 
conclusively that none of them throw any light upon the 
subject. By what right, therefore, can a man utter such an 
assertion, who, at the outset, declares that he will examine 
none of them ? What should we think of the man who 
declared that he would not study astronomy, for that no one 
knew more about the heavens than he did himself? Yet 
many men neglect to inform themselves on the subject of 
religion for no better reason. It is very remarkable, that 
men do not perceive the absurdity of an assertion respecting 
religion, which they would immediately perceive, if uttered 
respecting any thing else. 
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In the preceding chapter, I have,end**avourc(l to illustrate 
the nature of our moral constitution, a^al to show that, in 
our present state, conscience, unassisted, manifestly fails to 
produce the results which seem to have hcen intended ; and 
which are necessary to our attaining the ha]»piness whi(‘h is 
put within our power; and to our avoiding tlie misery to 
which we are cxpos(^d. Tliat some additional light will be 
granted to us, and that some additional moral power will he 
imparted, seems clearly not iinprohable. Tliis 1 suppose to 
have been done by the truths of natural and revealed reli¬ 
gion, In the present chapter, 1 sluill treat of natural reli¬ 
gion under the following heads: 

]. The manner in which wc may learn our duty, i»y the 
light of nature. 

2. Tile extent to wliich our knowledge of duty can be 
carried by this mode of teaching. 

3* The defects of the system of natural religion. 


SECTION 1. 

« 

OP Tlin MANNER TN WHICH AVE MAY LP.ARN OUR DUTY ilY TUB 
■* LIGHT OF NATURE. 

In treating,upon tliis subject, it is taken for granted, 

1. That there is an intelligent and universal Eirst Cause, 
who made us as avc arc,♦'and made all things around us 
capable of aift Jting us, both as individuals and as societies, 
as they do. 

2. That He had a design in so making us, and in con¬ 
stituting the relations around us as they are constituted; 
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and that a part of that design was to intimate to us his will 
concerning us- 

3. That we are capable of observing these relations, and 
of knowing how various actions affect us and affect others. 

4. And that Ave are capable of learning the design with 
which these various relations were constituted; and, spe¬ 
cially, that part of the design w'hich was to intimate to us 
the will of our Creator, 

The application of these self-evident principles to the 
subject of duty is e^sy. AVe know that \vc arc so made as 
to derive happiness from some courses of conduct, and to 
siiflcr unhappiness from others. Now, no one can doubt 
that the intention of our (Veator in these cases W'as that \ve 
should pursue tlio one course, and avoid tlic other. Or, 
again, ayc are so made, that wc are rendered unhappy, oil 
the wliole, l)y pursuing a course of conduct, in some parti¬ 
cular manner, or l)eyond a certain degree. This Is an inti- 
nuition of our Creator, respecting the maimer and the 
degree in wdiich he designs us to pursue that course 
of coiiduct- 

Agaiu, as has been said before, society is nocossary, not 
merely to tbe happiness, but to tlie actual existence, of the 
race of man. Hence, it is ncc(‘ssary, in estimating the 
tc'iidoncy of actions upon oiir ow'u hapj>inc.ss, to extend our 
vleAv beyond the direct effect of an action upon ourselves- 
Tlius, if ive cannot perceive tliat any evil ayouUI result to 
ourselves from a particular course of action, yet, if it ivould 
tend lo injure society, spi^ciulJ}'^ if it Avoiild tend to destroy 
sqcivty altogetlier, we may hence arrii'e at a clear indica¬ 
tion of the Avill of our (Creator concerning it. As the de¬ 
struction of society would be the destruction of the indivi¬ 
dual, it is as evident tliat God docs not intend us to df^Avhat 
would injure society, as that He does not iiit^l us to do 
what Avould injure our own bodies, or diminish our indivi¬ 
dual happiness. And the principle of limitation suggested 
above, applies in tlie same manner here : that is, if a course 
of conduct, pursued in, a certaiit manner, or to a certain 
extent, be beneficial to society; and if puisued in another 
manner, or beyond a certain extent, is injurious to it; the 
indication is, in this respect, clear, as to the w’ill of our 
Maker respecting us. 
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To apply this to particular cases. Suppose a man were in 
doubt, whether or not drunkenness were agreeable to the will 
of his Maker. Let us suppose that intemperate drinking pro> 
duces present pleasure, but that it also produces subsequent 
pain ; and that, by continuance in the habit, the pleasure 
becomes less, and the pain greater; and that the pain 
affects various powers of tl e mind, and different organs of 
the body. Let a man look around him, and survey the 
crime, the vice, the disease, and ,tiio poverty, which God 
lias set over against the momentary 'gratification of the 
palate, and the subsequent excitement which it produces. 
Now, whoever will look at these results, and will consider 
that God had a design in creating things to affect us as they 
do, must be as fully convinced that, by these results, lie in¬ 
tended to forbid intemperance, as though he had said so by 
a voice from heaven. The same principle may be applied 
to gluttony, libertinism, or any other vice. 

Another example may be taken from the case of re¬ 
venge- Revenge is that disposition which prompts us to 
inflict pain upon another, for the sake of alleviating the 
feeling of personal degradation consequent upon an injury. 
Now, suppose a man, inflamed and excited by this feeling 
of injury, should inflict, upon the other party, pain, until his 
excited feeling was gratified : the injured party would then 
manifestly become the injurer; and, thus, the original 
injurer would be, by the same rule, entitled to retaliate. ' 
Thus, revenge and retaliation would go on increasing until 
the death of one of the parties. "I’he duty of vengeance 
would then devolve upon the surviving friends and relatives 
of the deceased, and the circle would widen until it in- 
volvfd whole ‘tribes or nations. Thus, the indulgence of 
this v»ne evil pi'ssion would, in u few generations, render 
the thronge'd-- city an unpeopled solitude. Nor is this a 
mere imaginary case. The Indians of North America are 
known to have considered the indulgence of revenge not 
merely .as innocent, but also as glorious, and in some sense 
obligatory. The result wHs, that, at the time of the disco¬ 
very of this continent, they were universally engaged in 
wars; and, according to the testimony of their oldest and 
wisest chiefs, their numbers were rapidly diminishing. And, 
hence, he who observes the effects of revenge upon society, 
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must be convinced that he who formed the constitution 
tinder which we live, must have intended, by these effects, 
to have forbidden it, as clearly as though he had made it 
known by language. He has given us an understanding, 
by the simplest exercise of whicli, we arrive at this con¬ 
clusion. 

It is still further to be observed, that, whenever a course 
of conduct produces individual, it also produces social 
misery; and w’henever a course of conduct violates the 
social laws of onr I^ing, it of necessity produces individual 
misery. And, hence, we see that both of these indications 
are coiiihined, to touch us the same lesson ; that is, to inti¬ 
mate to us what is, and what is not, the will of God 
resju'Cting our conduct. 

J lenre, we see that two views may he taken of an action, 
when it is oontomplated in the light of nature : firsti 
as alfcctiiig ourselves; and, secondly, as atfecting both 
ourselves and society, hut specially the latter. It is in this 
latter view tliat we introduce the doctrine .of general con¬ 
sequences. W(? ask, in order to determine what is our 
duty, What would be the result,if this or that action were 
universally practised araohg men ? Or, how would it affect 
the liappiness of individuals, and of the whole ? J3y the 
answer to these questions, we ascertain whatsis the will of 
God in respect to that action, orthat course of action. AVhen 
once the will of God is ascertained, conscience, as we have 
sliown, teaches us that wo are under the highest obligation 
to obey it. Thus, from the consideration of the greatest 
amount of liappiness, we arrive at tlic knowledge of our 
duty, not directly, l)ut indirectly. The feeling of moral 
ohiigatiomdoes not arise from the simple fad ihaly such a 
course if conduct null^ or rvUl fioty produce ike g^tealest 
aniounl of happiness^ but, from the fact tha*^«^ Itndency 
shows ns what is the will of our Creator ; and we are, by 
the principles of our nature, under the highest possible obli¬ 
gation to obey that will. 

It must be evident that a fateful observation of the 
results and tendencies of actions, and of diflerent courses 
of conduct, will teach us, in very many respects, the laws 
of our moral nature ; that is, what, in these respects, is the 
will of our Creator. Now, these laws thus arrived at, 

II 
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and reduced to order and arrangement, form tlie system of 
natural religion. So far as it goes, every one must confess 
such a system to be valuable; and it, moreover, rests upon 
as sure and certain a basis as any system of laws wliatever- 

To all this, lu)\vev(M-, I know of but one objection that 
can be urged. It is, that pain is not, of necessity, punitive, 
or prohibitory ; and that it niiiy be merely monitory, or 
advisory. Thus, if I put my hui;'^ ineaufiously too near 
the fire, I am admonished hy the j^aiii e !'ieh 1 feel to with¬ 
draw it. Now, this pain is, inanilestly^oniy monitory, and 
intended merely to wain me of clanger. It is not, of neces¬ 
sity, prohihitcu’v; for, I in.ay liold my hand so near to the 
fire as to produce great pain, for some necessary purpose,— 
as, for instance, for the sake of curing diseas<\—and yet 
not violate my obligations to my Creator, nor in any 
measure incur liis displeasure. 

Now, the fact thus statc^d may bo fully ndmitted, without 
in the least atfecting the argument. It is evident, that 
many of the pains to which wo ore at present ex])osed, are, 
in their nature, intended to warn us of approaching harm, 
as in the iiisliinco just nuuitioncd; or, tlu*y may he intima¬ 
tions of inischiet actually coninuhieed, of which ne could 
not be otherwise aware,-- -as in the case of internal di^^‘:lses. 
And, it is manifest that, such Ixdng tlicir nature and design, 
they must be^ntimatcly connected with, and citlier accom¬ 
pany or precede, that injury of which they are intended to 
forewarn or to inform us; and it is natural to ex[>cct tiiat 
they would cease or tnid (o cessaliofty as soon as they have ac* 
coMiplished the object for wliichthey were intended. And 
siicli, 1 think, will in general be found to be tlic fact, with 
respi'Ct to those pains which are in their nature monitory. 

lUt I think it \\in be evident, to every one mIio will 
obseive, thf.^jnany of ^he pains endured under the present 
constitution, are not of this kind. 

Thus, fur example : 

1. There arc many pains which are inflicted in conse¬ 
quence of actions of which we were forewarned by con¬ 
science. It would seem that the design of ihese pains 
could not be nionitoiy, inasmuch as monition is performed 
by another fuctilry, 

2. There are many pains which, from the nature of our 
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constitution, are not inflicted until after the act has been, 
performed, and the evil accomplished. This is the case 
witli drunkenness, and many other vices. Here, the pain 
cannot he intended as a premonition ; for it is not inflicted 
in its severity until after the injury has actually been done. 

.‘1. Not only does the pain, in many cases, occur aftcr- 
waids; it frequently does not occur until a long time after 
the offence. Montlis, and even years, may elapse, before 
the punishment ovcitaki-s the criminal. This is very fre¬ 
quently the case ^vith youthful crimes, rvhich, ordinarily, 
exhibit their result not until manhood, or even old atre. 
Now, must Iktc be intended to signify soiuething 
else besides warning. 

4- find that the punishment, in many cases, hears 
no sort of proportion either to the benefit obtained by the 
individual, or even to the injury, in the jmrticular instance, 
inflich'd upon society. This is manifest in very many in¬ 
stances of lying, forgery, small theft, and the like, in which 
by a single act of wrong, a jktsoii ruins a reputation which 
it liad taken a whole life to.establish. Now, in such a ca.se 
.as tills, it is evident that the purjiose of warning could not 
he intended; for tliis end could he accomplished, at vastly 
less expense of happiness, in some other way. 

0. We find that the tendency of many instances of pun¬ 
ishment, is not to leave the offender in the same state sis 
before, hut rather ill a w^orsc state. Jlis propensities to do 
wrong are rendered stronger, and his inducement to do well 
weaker; and thus he is exposing himself to greater and 
greater punishments. The tendency, therefore, is not to 
recovery, but to more fatal moral disease. 

(>. Altliough a man, by reformation, may frequently 
regain the standing which he has lost, yet there arc Mani¬ 
fest indications, in the present coiistitutioTi,''^hat after a 
given amount of trial has been granted, a decisive punish¬ 
ment is inflicted w'hich extinguishes for ever all hope, if 
not all possibility, of recovery. A man may waste part 
of bis youth in idleness, and nfiay by diligence regain tho 
time which he had lost. But he soon arrives at a point, 
beyond which such opportunity is impossible. Thus also 
in morals, a man may sometimes do wrong, and return to 
virtue, and escape present punishment; but every instance 
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of crime renders the probabilitj of escape less; and he at 
last arrives at a point, beyond which nothing can avert the 
infliction of the merited and decisive calamity. 

7 . We find that some actions produce misery which 
extends to other beings besides those who are actually con¬ 
cerned in committing them. 

This takes place sometimes by example^ and at other 
times the pain is inflicted upon these who could not be 
infected by the example. Illustra'iions t this are seen in 
cases of disease propagated by hereditary descent, in misery 
arising from tlie misconduct of rulers, in the suffering of men 
from flagitious crimes of relatives and acquaintances. And 
in consequence of the constitution under which we exist, 
these miseries are frequently transmitted down beyond any 
assignable limit. Thus, the condition of tlic Jews is by 
themselves and others frequently believed to be the result 
of some crime committed bv their forefathers, cither at or 
before the time of Christ. The sad effects of the persecu¬ 
tion of Protestantism in Spain and Portugal, at the time of 
the Rcforiuation, can bo clearly traced in all the subsequent 
history of these countries. 

Now, all these considerations seem clearly to indicate, 
that there are pains inflicted upon man for other purposes ' 
than warning; and that they are of the nature of punish¬ 
ment ; that is, of pain inflicted after crime has been volun¬ 
tarily committed, in spite of suflicient w.iriiing, and inflicted 
by way of desert, as what the offence really merits, and 
what it behoves a righteous governor to award transgression* 

Nor, will it avail, to object that tliese inflictions are in¬ 
tended to be warnings to others. This is granted ; hut this 
by n ,9 means prev'mts their being also punishments in the 
sensif in w'hich we liave considered them- 8uch is the case 
in all punislhuents iiulicted by society. They are intended 
to be a warning to others; but this hinders not their being 
also in the strictest sense punishments; that is, inflictions 
of pain as the just desert of crime, and as clear indications 
of the will of society respecting the action of which they 
are the result. 

From what has been said^ I think we may safely con¬ 
clude : 

1. That God has given to man a moral and an intellectual 
constitution, by which he may be admonished of his duty. 
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2. That He allows man to act freely, and to do cither 

right or wrong, as he chooses. ‘ 

3. That He in the present life, hns connected rewards 
with the doing of right, and punishments with the doing of 
wrong; and that these rewards and punishments affect both 
the individual and society- 

4. And hence that, from an attentive observation of the 
results of actions upon individuals, and upon society, we 
may ascertain what is the will of God concerning us. 

5. And for all tlih opportunities of thus ascertaining his 
will by his dealings with men—that is, by the light of 
nature—God holds all his creatures responsible- 


SECTION 11. 

now FAR WE MAY DISCOVER OUR DUTY BY THE LIGHT OF 

NATURE. 

It has been shown that we may, by observing the results 
of our actions upon individuals, and upon society, ascertain 
what is the will of our Cieator concerning us> In this 
manner we may discover much moral truth, which would 
be unknown, were we left to the guidance of conscience 
unassisted; and %ve may derive many motives to virtue 
which would otherw^ise be inoperative. 

J. liy ^tlie light of nature we discover much moral 
truth which could never he discovered by conscience unas¬ 
sisted. • 

1. Conscience indicates to us our obligations to •others 
when our relations to them are discovered; and impels us 
toward that course of conduct which the understanding 
points out as corresponding with these obligations. Jiut 
there are many obligations which conscience seemsn ot to 
point out to men, and many w'ay^of fulfilling these obligations 
which the understanding does not clearly indicate. In 
these respects, we may be greatly assisted by natural re^ 
ligion. 

Thus, I doubt whether the unassisted conscience would 
teach the wrong of polygamy or of divorce. The Jews, 
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even at the time of our Saviour, had no conception that a 
marriage contract was obligatory for life. J3ut any pne 
who will observe the effects of polygamy upon families and 
societies, c*an have no doubt that the precept of the gospel 
on this subject is the moral law of the system under which 
we are. So, I do not know that flnassisted conscience 
W’ould remonstrate against wluit might be called reasonable 
revenge, or the operation of the l.rx Talionis. But he 
w'lio will observe the consequences of re\cnge, and those of 
forgiveness of injuries, will have no dnliciilty in deciding 
wdiich course of conduct has been indicated as his duty by 
his Maker. 

2. The ejctenl of obligations, previous!}' known to exist, 
is made known more clearly by the light of nature. Con¬ 
science might teach us the obligations to love our friends, 
or our countrymen, but it might not go farther, 7’he 
results of different courses of conduct would clearly show 
that our Creator intended us to love all men, of every nation, 
and even our enemies. 

3. It is by observing the results of our actions that we 
learn the limiladons wliich our Creator has affixed to our 
desires, as we have shown in the chapter on liuppiness. 
The simple fact that gratification of our de<=*ires, beyond a 
certain limit, will produce more misery than ha])i)im‘ss, 
addresses itself to our self-lovr^ and forms a reason why that 
limit should not be transgressed. The fact that tins limit 
was fixed by our Creator, and that be has thus intimated to 
tis his will, siddresscs itself to our conxcicnce, and places us 
under obligation to act as he has commanded, on pain of 
his displeasure. 

4. Ju many cases w'here the obligation is acknowledged, 
wc nii^lit not be able, without the light of natural religion, 
to decide in"^diat manner it could best be discharged. 
Thus, a man who felt conscious of his obligations as a 
parent, and wished to discharge them, would derive much 
valuable information by observing what mode of exhibiting 
paternal love bad produced*the happiest results. lie would 
hence be able the better to decide wliat was required of him. 

In this manner it cannot he doubted that much valuable 
knowledge of moral truth might be acquired, beyond what 
is attainable by unassisted conscience. But this is nut all. 
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IT. Natural religion pj-escpilx additional jwo/.’m* to the 
practice of virtue. 

, J, Jt does tills, lu the first place,J)y jnore clearly setting 
before us the rewards of virtue, -and the punishments of 
vice, Con^nonce forewarns usT rigaiiist crime, •and inflicts 
iU own peculiar punishment upon guilt; hut, natural re¬ 
ligion informs us of the additional consequences, independ¬ 
ent of ourselves, which attach to moral action, according to 
the constitution under winch \vi; are created. Thus, con- 
scieaoo might forewarn*a man against dishonesty, and might 
inflict upon him the pains of remorse, if lie had stolen; hut 
Iier monition w'ould surely derive additional power from an 
ohsorYj^rtoii of the cflect whicli must be produced upon in* 
divjduals and societies by tlie practice of this immorality; 
and, also, by the contrary etlccts wdiich must arise from the 
ojiposite virtue. 

2, Still further. Natural religion presents us with more 
distinct and afleeting vieivs of the character of (lod than 
could ho ohtaiiu'd without it. One of the first-aspirations 
of a human soul is after an Intelligent First Cause ; and 
the most universal dictate of conscience is, that this First 
(Jausc ought to be obeyed. Hence, eve^ry nation, how 
rude soever it he, has its gods, and its religious services. 
]?iit such a notion of the Deity is cold and inoperative, 
when compared with that wJiich may be derived from an 
intelligent observation of the laws of nature, physical and 
moral, which we sec ])ervading the universe around us. Iri , 
every moral law wdiicli 1ms been written on the page of 
tins world's history, w’e discover a'*new lineament of the 
character of the Deit}". FiVery moral attribute of God 
wlueli wc discover, imposes upon a neu' obligation, and 
presents an additional motive wliy we sliouhl lo^o and 
serve Him. Hence we see that the know'ledge of fiod, 
derived from the study of nature, is adapted to add greatly 
to the impulsive jiower of conscience. 

We SCO, then, how large a field of moral knowdedge is 
spread open before us, if w^e qply, in a suitable manner, 
apply our understandings to the w'orks of God around us. 
lie has arranged all things, for the purpose of teaching us 
these lessons, and IIo has created our intellectual and 
moral nature expressly for the purpose of learning them. 
If, tlicn, we do not use the powers which He has given us, 
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for the purpose for which lie has given them, He holds us 
responsible for the result. Thus said the proj)het; “ Be¬ 
cause they regard not the works of the Lord, neither con¬ 
sider the operation of Ills hands, therefore., He shall de¬ 
stroy them, and not build them up.” Thus, the Scriptures, 
elsewhere, declare all men to be responsible for the correct 
use of all the knowledge of dutv which God had set before 
them. St. Paul, Rom. i. 19, -0, asserts, “That which 
maybe known of God, is manifest iu for to) them, for 
God hath showed it to them: so that (or therefore) they 
are without excuse.” Thus, he also declares, “ They that 
sin without law, (that is, without a written revelation,) shall 
perish without law.” And thus we come to the general 
conclusion, that natural religion presents to all men a dis¬ 
tinct and important means of knowing the character and 
will of God, and the obligations and duties of man; and 
that, fur this knowledge, all men are justly held responsible. 


SECTION HI. 

DKFKCTS OF THE SYSrJiM OF NATURAL RELIGION. 

a 

T. Without any argument on the subject, the insufficiency 
of natural religion, as a means of humati reformation, might 
be readily made manifest hy facts. 

1. The fads on which natural religion rests, and the 
telleclual power to derive the moral laws from the facts, 
have li3een in tlie possession of man from the beginning. 
Yet, tlie whole history of man has exhibited a constant 
tendency to moral deterioration. This is proved by the 
fact, that every jicople, not enlightened by revelation, con¬ 
sider the earliest peiiod of their history as the perio<i of 
their greatest moral purity. ^Then, the gods and men held 
frequent intercourse; this intercourse, in conseqjionce of the 
sins of men, l)as since been discontinued. That was the 
golden age; the .subsequent ages have been of brass, or of 
iron. The political history of men seems to teach the same 
lesson. In the early ages of national existence, sparseness 
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of population, mutual fear, and universal poATrty Lave ob¬ 
liged men to lay the foundations of society in principles of 
justice, in order to secure national existence. But, as soon 
as, under such a constitution, wealth was increased, popula¬ 
tion become dense, and progress in arts and arms have ren¬ 
dered a nation fearless, the anti-social tendencies of vice 
have shoAvn themselves too powerful for the moral forces by 
which they have been opposed- The bonds of society have 
been gradually dissolved, and a nation, rich in the spoils of 
an hundred triuinplis, becomes the prey of some warlike and 
more virtuous horde, which takes possession of the spoil, 
merely to pursue the same career to a more speedy teriui- 
nation. 

2. The systems of religion of the heathen may he fairly 
considered as the legitimate result of all the moral forces 
which are in operation upon man, irrespective of revelation. 
They show us, not what man niiglit have learned hy the 
proper use of his faculties in the study of duty, but what he 
has always actually learned. Now. those sj'stenis, so far 
from having any tendency to make man better, have a 
manifest tendency to make him worse. Their gods were 
of tlie most profligate ifnd demoralizing character. Had 
natural religion succeeded in instilling into the minds of men 
true; ideas of virtue and duty, their imaginations, in forming 
conceptions of deities, would have invested them with far 
dilfercnt attril)utes. 

The ethical systems of philosophers, it is true, not un- 
fre((uently presented sublime and pure conceptions of Deity, 
Bur, as instruments of moral reformation, they wore clearly 
inojicrative. They were extreniely imperfect in every 
thing wlrich relates to our duties to man, and, specially, in 
every thing wduch relates to our duty to God; they ^Mlered 
no suificient motives to obedience ; they were established 
on subtle reasonings, w hich could not be comprehended hy 
the common people ; and they imposed no obligation upon 
their disciples to disseminate them among others. Hence, 
they were never extensively kn^wn, beyond the small circle 
of meditative students: and. by tliese, they were considered 
rather as matters of doubtful s]}eciilation, than of practical 
benefit; adapted rather to the cultivation of intidlectual 
acuteness, than to the reformation of moral conduct. 1 
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think that any one, on readinfj the ethical disquisitions of the 
ancients, must he struck with the fact, tliat honest, simple, 
and ardent love of tnith seems to have furnisficd no motive 
whatever to their investigations; and that its place was 
Bupplicd by mere curiosity, or love of the new, the refined, 
and oven the paradoxical. 

And, hence, as might he expected, those ethical systems 
made no converts from vice to virtue. From the era of 
which of the systems of ancient etliics, nn any reformation 
he dated ? Where are their effects* rcc^^rded in the moral 
liistory of man ? Facts Iiave al)niidantly proved them to 
he utterly destitute of any power over the conscience, or of 
any practical influence over the conduct. 

4. Nor can tliis failure be attributed to any want of intel- 
lectual cultivation. During a large portion of the peri(jd of 
wln(*h we have spoken, the human mind liad, in many re¬ 
spects, attained to as high a state of perfection as it has at¬ 
tained at any subsequent age. Eloquence, poetry, rhetoric, 
nay, some of the severer sciences, were studied with a suc¬ 
cess which has never since been sur])asse(l. This is universally 
confessed. Vet what progress did the classic ages make in 
morals? And hence, wo think ifr must he admitted tliat 
the human mind, even under the most favourable circum- 
stiinees, lias never, when unassisted by revelation, dt^duced 
from the course of things around us anv such prineiples of 
duty, or motives to the performance of it, as were sutficient 
to produce any decided eth et upon tiic moral character of 
man. 

And hence Avero Ave unable to a-^sign the cause of this 
failure; yet the fact of tlu' failure alone is sufficient to ])rove 
the necessity of some other means for arriving at a know¬ 
ledge duty, than is afforded by the light of nature 

il. I3ut, secondly, t’ e cuuses of this insutticiency niay, in 
many respects, he pointed out. Among them are obviously 
the following: 

]. The mode of teaching natural religion is by experience. 
Wo can form no opinion respecting tlie results of two oppo¬ 
site courses of acti<»n, until they he both heforo us- II*‘noc, 
w'e cannot cerrainly know svliat the law is, except hv break¬ 
ing it. Hence, the hahil of violation must, in some sense, 
be f(M“med, before we knoAv Avhat the law is Avhich Ave vio- 
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late. Consequently, from the nature of the case, natural 
religion must always be much behind the age, and must al¬ 
ways utter its precepts to men w ho are, in some iiutnner 
fixed in the habit of violating them. 

2. There are many moral laws in which the connection 
between the transgression and tlie ])uni8hment cannot be 
showm, except in the more advanced periods of society. 
Such is tlie fact, in respect to those laws which can be as¬ 
certained only by exteiylcd and minute observation; and of 
course, a state of aicicty in W'hich knowledge is widely dis¬ 
seminated, and tlie ('xpcrieiice of a large surface, and for a 
long period, may be m^cessary to establish the fact of the 
connection befwecTi this particular violation and this parti¬ 
cular result. In the mean time, mankind wall be suffering 
all tlie consequences of vice; and the courses of conduct 
whicli arc the causes of misery, will be interw'eaving them¬ 
selves with the whole customs, and hahits, and interests, of 


every class of society. Thus, it loo often happens, that the 
knowledge is with great dilhculty acquired ; and, wdien ac- 
quin^k unfortunately comes too late to <dleet a remedy. 

.‘k A still more radical deficiency, however, in natural re¬ 
ligion, is, that it is, fro/b its nature, incapable of teaching 
JficLw It can teach only laws and tendencies. From ob- 
ser\ing wV/r;/lias,been done, and /tow it has been d^C, it 
can infer tliat, if tlie same thing were done again, 
be done in the same manner, and would l»e attended, 
places, and at all times, if uiuh'r the same conditions, 
the same n^sults. JJut, as to a fact, that is, whether an ac¬ 
tion Avere actually performed at some other place or time, 
or whether it over would lie, natural religion can give us 
no information. Thus, w'c know' by experience, that, if a 
man fall from a jirecipice, lie wall be destroyed ; bvf, wlio- 
tlier a man ever did so fall, much less whether A or H did 


fall from it, we can never ho informed hy general jirineiples. 
TJius, from the fact that we see guilt punislied in this woild, 
we infer, from natural religion, that it will always be punish¬ 
ed in tins w'orlii; we infer, tlnpugh not so certainly, that it 
will also be punished in another world, if there be another 
W'orld ; but of the fact w hether tlicrc be another wwld. na¬ 


tural religion can give us nocortaiji information; much less 
tan it'give us any information respecting the question whe- 
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ther God has actually done any thing to remedy the evils of 
sin, and vary those sequences which, without a remedy, ex¬ 
perience shows us to he inevitable. 

4. Hence, natural religion must derive all its certain mo¬ 
tives from the present world. Those from the other world 
are, so far as it is concerned, in their nature contingent and 
uncertain. And, hence, it lose." all that power over man, 
which would be derived from the ce.i.iiri knowledge of our 
existence after death, of the nature of thai “xistence, and of 
what God has dune for our restoration tc virtue and happi- 
piiiess. All these being can never he known, except 
by language, that i.s, by revelation. They must always re¬ 
main in utter incertitude, so long as we are left to the teach¬ 
ings of natural religion. 

\Ve sec, then, that natural religion is obliged to meet the 
impulsions from this world, solely by impulsions from this 
world. Nay, more, she is obliged to resist the power of the 
present, of passion strengthened and confirmed by habit, by 
considerations drawn from the distant, the future, and what 
may seem to be the uncertain. Hence, its success must be 
at best but dubious, even when its power is exerted upon 
those least exposed to the allurements of vice. Who does 
not see that it is utterly vain, to hope for success from such 
a source, in our attempts to reform men iix general ? Every 
one W'ho is at all acquainted with the history of man, must 
be convinced, that nothing less powerful than the whole a- 
mount of motive derived from the knowledge of an endless 
existence, has ever been found a sufficient antagonist force, 
to the downward and headlong tendencies of up{)etite and 
pa.ssion. 

And hence, from the fact of the recorded failure of natu¬ 
ral rebgion, as a means of reformation, and from the defects 
inherent in its very iiaiure, as a means of moral improve¬ 
ment, there seems clearly to exist a great need of some ad¬ 
ditional moral force, to correct the moral evils of our natuie. 
It is surely not improbable that some additional means of 
instruction .and improvement may have been granted to our 
race by a merciful (’’reator. 
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RELATION BETWEEN NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION 

Ip wliat we have said he true, the defects of natural 
religion would lead us to expect, that some otlier means of 
moral instruction would he all'ordcd us. And, indeed, this 
is the conclusion iA which some of the wisest of the lieathen 
philosopliers arrived, from a considenition of that utter 
ignorance of futurity in wliich they were of necessity plung¬ 
ed, hy the most attentive study of natural religion. They 
felt convinced, that the Deity would not have constructed a 
system of moral teaching, which led to impervious darkness, 
unless 11c intended, out of that very darkness, at some period 
or other, to manifest light. 

But still more, I think that an attentive observation of 
what natural religion teaches, and of its necessary and inhe¬ 
rent defects, would afford us some grounds of expectation, 
resjtccting the nature that revelation which should be 
made, if we can discover the moral necessities of our race, 
and can also discover in what respects, and for what mason, 
the means thus far employed have tailed to relieve them, we 
may with certainty predict some of the characteristics which 
must iiKirk any system, which should be devised to accom¬ 
plish a decided remedy. 

For example: 

1. It is granted that natural religion does teach us some 
unquestionable truths. Now', no truth can be inconsistent 
with itself. And hence it might be expected, that wlitnevot 

natural and revealed religioit treated upon the same sdhjects, 
they would teach in perfect harmony. The second instructor 
may teach more than the first; but so far as they give 
instruction on the same subjects, if both teach the truth, 
they must both teach the same lesson. 

2. It is natural to expect tfaaf a revelation would give us 
much information upon the subject of duty, w'hich could not 
be learned by the light of nature. Thus, it might be expect¬ 
ed to make known more clearly to us, than we could other¬ 
wise learn them, the obligations by which we are bound to 
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our ffllow-men, and to Clod ; and also tlie manner in Avhicli 
those obligations are to be discharged. 

H. That it would present us with motives to virtue, in ad¬ 
dition to those made known by the light of nature. We 
have seen that the motives of natural religion are derived 
from this world, and are in their nature insufficient. We 
should expect that those in .i revelation Avould he draw’n 
from some other source. And still :i.ore, as natural ndigion 
may be considered to have exhausted 11.“ motives of tliis 
world, it is surely not uiin'asonable to ei-pect, tliat a rcvela- 
Ihn^ leaving this world, would draw its motives prinei[>ally, 
if not entirely, from another, if it revealed to us the fact that 
another world existed, 

4 We should not expect that the Deify would employ a 
second and additional means, to accomplish what could be 
done l)y any modification of the means first employod. 
Hence, if a revelation were made to men, wc might reason¬ 
ably expect, that it ^vould make known to us sueli truths as 
could not, in the nature of the case, be coimaunioateil by 
natural religion. 

These are, T tliink, just antici])ations. At any rate, I 
think it must be admitted, tliat if a system of religion, pur¬ 
porting to be a revelation from hi‘aven, met all these expec¬ 
tations, its relations to natural religion not only would pre- 
Bent no argument against its truth, hut would create a strong 
a presuniptiorL in its favour. 

Now these expectations are all fully realized in tlie sysfiuii 
of religion contained in the Scriptures of the Old and iNew 
Testaments. 

I. The truths of revealed religion harmonize perfectly 
with ^hose of natural religion. The difference hetwa en them 
consis'^ in this,—that the one teaches plainly, what the 
Other teaches by inferciicc ; the one takes up the lesson where 
the other leaves it, and adds to it other and vitsilly important 
precepts. Nay, so perfect is the harmony between tliem, 
that it may safely he asserted that not a single precept of 
natural religion exists, whicSi is not also found in tlie Bible; 
and still more, that tlie Bible is every day directing us to 
new lessons, taught us by nature, which, but for its infor¬ 
mation, would never have been discovered. So complete is 
this coincidence^ as to afford irrefragable proof that the 
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Bible contains the moral laws of the universe ; ami. hence, 
that the Author of the universe—that is, of natural religion 
—is also the Author of the t:?cnpture'- 

2. The Holy Scriptures, as has just been intiinatecb give 
us much information on questions of duty, which could 
not he obtained by the light of nature. Under this remark 
may he classed the scriptural precepts respecting the do¬ 
mestic relations; respecting our duties to enemies, and to 
men in general; and especially respecting our obligations 
to (Jod, and tlie mutiner in which lie may most acceptably 
be worsliipped. 

3. il'lie Scriptures present motives to the practice of vir¬ 
tue, additioiKih genetically different from those of natural 
religion, and of iulliiitcly greater power. 

1. The motives to virtue, from consoquencos in this 
world, are strengthened by a dealer clevelopement of the 
iu(lisM)luhIe connection between moral cause and ollcct, than 
is made known by natural religion. 

2. Ill addition to these motives, we are assured of our 
existence after death ; and eternal happiness and eternal 
luiscrv are set forth as t)ie desert of virtue and vice. 

3. The Scriptures reveal to us the Deity as assuming 
new relations to us, and devising a most merciful way for 
our redemption: by virtue of this new relation, establishing 
a new ground of moral obligation betw’een tJie race of man 
and liiinself, and thus adding a poAver to tlie impulsion of 
conscience, of Avhidi natural religion must, in the nature of 
the case, be destitute. 

4. It is manifest, that much of the above knowledge, 
which the Scriptures reveal, is of the nature of/tfc7; and 
therefore, could not be communicated to us by experience, 
or in the Avay of general laws, but must be made kno^^u by 
language#that is, by rcA'elation. 

Thus, the existence of a state of being after death, the 
doctrine of the resurrection, of a universsal and impartial 
judgment, of an endless state of rewards and punishments, 
of a remedial dispensation, by wBich the connection between 
guilt and punishment may he conditionally severed; the 
doctrine of the atonement, and the way in which a man 
may avBil himself of the benefits of this remedial dispensa¬ 
tion ;—allittbese are manifestly of great practical importance 
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in a scheme of moral reformation; and yet, all of them being 
of the nature of facts, they could be made known to man 
in no other way than by language. 

Now, as these seem clearly to be just anticipations re¬ 
specting any system which should be designed to supply 
the evident defects of natural religion, and as all these an¬ 
ticipations are realized in the :.*ystem of religion contained 
in the Scriptures, each one of those anticipations thus 
re.ilized furnishes a distinct « priori pre&'irnption in favour 
of the truth of revealed religion. We 'do not pretend that 
any, or that all of these considerations, prove the Scriptures 
to he a revelation from God. This proof is derived from 
other sources. What we would say, is this: that, from 
what we know of God’s moral government by the light of 
nature, it is manifestly probable that he would give us some 
additional instruction, and that that instruction w'ould be, 
in various important respects, analogous to that contained 
in the Holy Scriptures. And we hence conclude, that 
altliough it were granted—which, liowever, need not be 
granted—that, Avere l/ter£ no antecedent facts in the case, it 
might ^cem unlikely that God would condescend to make a 
special revelation of his Avill to men ; yet, when the antece¬ 
dent facts arc pro/ter/i/ considered, this presuniptiun, if it 
ever could he maintained, is now precisch/ reversed, and 
that there now exists a fair presumption that such a revela¬ 
tion nundd acInnUif he made. And hence we conclude, 
that a revelation of the will of God by language is not, as 
many persons suppose, an event so unlikely, that no evi¬ 
dence can he <'onceived sufficiently strong to render it 
credible; but, that it is, on the contrary, an event, from all 
that we know of God alreatly, essentially probable; and 
that'It is, to soy the least of it, as fairly within the limits of 
eviflence as any other event, and when provfd. on the 
ordinary principles of evidence, is as much entitled to 
belief as any other event. And hence we conceive that 
when men demand, in support of the truth of revealed re¬ 
ligion, evidc'nee uulike to tnat which is demanded in support 
of .any other (wei.t.—that is, evidence of which they them¬ 
selves cannot define the nature,—they demand what is ma¬ 
nifestly unreasonable, and proceed upon a presumption, 
wholly at variance with all the known facts in the case. 
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CHAPTER NINTH. 

THE UGLY SCaiPTUUES. 

Tins would seem to be tlie place in which to present the 
]>roof ofthe authenticity of the Holy Scriptures, as a revela¬ 
tion from God. Tliis, however, being only a particular ex- 
etnplification of the general laws of evidence, it belongs t<r 
the course of instruction in Intellectual Philosophy. It 
must therefore be here omitted. We shall, in the remainder 
of these remarks, take it for granted, that the Scriptures of 
the Old and New 'restaiuent contain a revelation from God 
to man, and that these books conlitiii all that God has* been 
pleased to reveal unto us by language; and, therefore, all 
which is recorded in language that is ulliinate in moriils, and 
that is, by its own authority, binding upon the conscience. 
Taking this for granted, wc shall, in the present chapter, con¬ 
sider, ist, what the kSerj 4 )tures contain; and, 2d, how we 
may ascertain our duty from the Scriptures. 


SECTION I. 

A VIEW OP THE HOLY SCIIIPTUUES. 

The Holy Scriptures are contained in two separate 
volumes, entitled the Old and the New Testament. These 
volumes have each a distinct object, and yet their objects 
are in perfect harmony ; and, together, they contain all that 
could be desired in a revelation to the human race. 

The design of the Old Testatyent mainly is, to reveal a 
system of simple law ; to exhibit the results of such a system 
upon the human race, and to direct the minds of men to the 
remedial dispensation which was to follow. In accomplish¬ 
ing this design, it contains several distinct parts. 

I. An account of the creation of the world, of the crea- 

1 
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tion and fall of man, and a lirief Instory of the race of man 
until the deluge. ^'hc cause of this deluge is stated to be, 
the universal and intense wickedness of iiiiin. 

2. The account of the separation of a particular family, 
the germ of a nation, designed to he the depositaries of tlie 
revealed will of God ; and the history of tliis nation, from 
the call of Abraham until the i-'tiyn from the captivity in 
Babylon, a period of about fifteen hundred years. 

3. The system of laws which Gpd ga 'c to this nation. 
These laws may be comprehended underi*throe classes : 

Moral laws, or those which arise from tlie imnmtahle 
relations existing between God and man. 

Civil laws, nr those enacted for tlie governinent of civil 
society : adapted specially to the Jewish Theocracy, or that 
form of government in Avliicli God was specially recognised 
as 1\jng. 

Ceremonial law's. 1'hese were of two kinds: Fiist, 
those which w^ere intended to keep this nation separate from 
oth<?r nations ; and, second, those intended to in’cfigure events 
which were to occur under the second or new dispensa¬ 
tion. 

4. Various events in their history, discourses of pro])hcts 

and inspired teachers, prayers, odes of men ; all temd- 

inir to illustrate what are the effects of a s>sttMn of moral law 
upon Immaii nature, even wln*n plaeed under tlie most fa¬ 
vourable circumstances ; and also, to cxliihit the effci ts of 
tlie religions }irinciple. iijion the soul of man under every 
variety of time and condition. 

The result of all this series of nunal means seems to he 
this. God, in various modes, suited to their condition, made 
kiiowji his will to the whole liumau race. They all, with 
tho esccj)tion of a singh> family, became so corrupt, that he 
destroyed them by a general deluge. He then selccied a 
single family, and gave them his written law, and, by pecu¬ 
liar enactments, secluded them from all other nations, that 
the experimetit might he made under the most favourable 
circumstances. At the saifie time, the effects of natural re¬ 
ligion were tried among the heatlien initions that surrounded 
them. The result w'as, a clear demonstration that, under 
the conditions of being in which man w'as created, any re¬ 
formation Avas hopeless, and tliat, unless some other coudi- 
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tions were revealed, the race would perish by its own vicious 
and anti-social tendencies, and enter the other world to reap 
the reward of its guilt for ever. "While this is said to be the 
main design of the Old Testament, it is not to he understood 
that tliis is its whole design. It was intended to be intro¬ 
ductory to the new dispensation, and, also, to teach those, 
to whom it was addressed, the way of salvation. Ilencc, 
allusions toth<‘ principal events in tlie new' dispensation, are 
every where to he met with. Hence, also, assurances of 
pardon arc made to.the penitent, and Hod is represented as 
ready to forgive; tliougli tln^ procuring cause of our pardon 
is not explicitly staleil; hut only alluded to in terms which 
could nut be fully understood, until the remedial dispensation 
W’as accomplished. 


The design of the New Testament is, to reveal to the race 
of man the new conditions of being, under wliich it is jdaced, 
by viitue of a rcninlial dowpcmsatioii. 

In pursuance of this design, the New' Testament con¬ 
tains, 


J. A narrative of the life and death, resurrection and as¬ 
cension, the acts and conversations, of Jcsus of Nazareth ; a 
]?eing in wliom the divitie and Imman natures were mys¬ 
teriously united ; who aj'peared on earth to teach us- what¬ 
ever Was ncccssirv to In; known of our relations to (lod ; 

4 / 

and, hy Ins obedience to the law, and voluntary sullcriiigg 
and death, to jcmove the cdistacles to our paidoii, which, 
under the former dispensation, existed in consecjuencc of 
the holiness of G<»d. 

2. A brief narrative of the facts relating to the progress 
of tlie Christian relimon, for several years alter the ascension 
of Jesus of Nazaretln 

3- The io^tructions wliich his immediate folIowci'S, or 
apostles, by divine ins[)iration, gave to the men of their owm 
time, and which were rendered necessary in consequence 
of tlieir ignorance of the principles of religion, or the weak¬ 
ness of their virtue, and the imperfection of their faith. 

The whole of this volume, talfen together, teaches us the 


precept... the saiictious, and the rewards of the law of God, 
with as great distinctness as wc could desire; and also a 
way of salvation, on different grounds from that revealed 
both by natural religion and by tbe Old Testament; a way de- 
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pending for merits upon the doings and sulferings of another, 
hut yet available to us on no other conditions than those of 
supreme, strenuous, and universal moral effort after perfect 
purity of thought, and word, and action. 

This, being a remedial dispensation, is, in its nature fixed. 
"We hiive no reason to expect any other; nay, the idea of 
another would be at variance ^I'ith the belief of the truth of 
this. And, hence, the Scriptures of the Old and Now 
Testaments contain all that fJod .lias 'evcaled to us by 
language respecting his will. What is contained here alone, 
is binding upon the conscience. Or, in the words of Chil- 
lingworth, “ The Bible, the Bible, the biligion ok 

PnOTESTANTS.” 


SECTION II. 

I.N WIIAT MANNER ARE WE TO ASCERTAIN OUR BUTT FROM TRE 

HOLY SCUIFTUBES ? 

Taking it for granted that the Bible contains a revelation 
of the will of God, such as is stated in the preceding section, 
it will still bo of importance for us to decide how we may 
ascertain, from the study of it, what God really requires of 
us. Much of it is mere history, containing an unvarnished 
narration of the actions of good and of bad men. Aluch of it 
lias reference to a less enlightened age, and to a particular 
people, set apart from other people, for a special and pecu¬ 
liar purpose. Much of it consists of exhortations and reproofs, 
addressed to this people, in reference to the laws then exist¬ 
ing, Itot which have been since abrogated. Now, amidst 
this variety of instructions, given to men at different times, 
and of different nations, it is desirable that the principles be 
settled, by which we may decide what portion of this mass 
of instruction is.hinding upon the conscience, at the present 
moment. My object in th& present section, is to ascertain, 
as far as possible, che principles by which we are to be guid¬ 
ed in such a decision. 

When a revelation is made to us by language, it is taken 
for granted, that whatever is our duty, will be signified to 
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US by a command; and hence, wliat is not commanded, is not 
to be considered by us as obligatory. Did we not establish 
this Iimit?ition, everything recorded, as, for instance, all the 
actions both of good and of bad men, might be regarded as 
authority; and thus a revelation, given for the purpose of 
teai'hing us our duty, might he used as an instrument to con¬ 
found all distinction between right and wrong. 

The ground of moral obligation, as derived from a reve¬ 
lation, must, therefore, ibe a command of God. 

Now, a command seems to involve three ideas ; 

1. That an act be dcsig^iatcd. This may he, by the 
designation of the act Itself, as, for instance, giving bread to 
the hungry; or else by the designation of a temper ofmind^ 
as that of universal love, under Avhich the above act, and 
various dtluT acts, are clearly comprehended. 

2- Tliat it he somehow signified to he the will of God^ 
that this act he performed. Without this intimation, every 
act that is described, or even licid up for our reprobation, 
might be quoted as obligatory. 

3. That it be signified, that we are iucUided within the 
number to whom the cqpimand is addressed. Otherwise, 
all tlie commandments to the patriarchs and j)rophcts, 
whetluT ceremonial, symbolical, or individual, would be 
binding upon every one who might read then). And lienee, 
in general, whosoever urges upon us any duty, as the com¬ 
mand of (jod, revealed in the Hiblc, must show that (lod 
has, somewhere, commanded that action to he done, and 
that he has commanded us to do it. 

* This principle will c.rchide ,— 

]. Kvery thing which is mcrehj history. Sfuch of the 
Bible contains a mere narrative of facts. For the tr'itb of 
this narrative, the veracity of the Deity is pledged-* We 
may derive from the account of fJod’s dealings, leVsons of 
instruction to guide us in particular cases; and, from tlie 
evil conduct of men, matter of warning. But the $nere 
fact^ that any thing has been done^ and recorded in the 
Scripture^ by no means places us under obligation to 
do it. 

» 

2. It excludes from being obligatory upon a//, wliat bas 
been commanded, but which can be shown to have been 
intended only for individuals, or for nations, and ho/ Jbr the 
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whole human race. Thus many commands are recorded in 
the Scriptures, as having been given to individuah. Such 
was the command to Abraham, to offer up bis son: to 
Moses, to stand before Pharaoh ; to Samuel, to anoint Saul 
and David; and a thousand others. Here, evldcuitly, the 
Divine direction was exclusively intended for the individual 
to whom it was given. No can pretend that he is 
commanded to offer up his son, beti^usc Abraham was so 
commanded. «- 

Thus, also, many of the commands 6f God in the Old 
Testament Avere addressed to fialions. Such were the 
directions to the Israelites to tfike possession of Canaan ; to 
make war upon the surrounding nations ; to keep the cere¬ 
monial law; and so of various other instances. Now of 
sucli j>recopts, it is to ho observed, 1. They are to be 
obeyed only al the lime and in the vianner in which they 
were commanded. I'lius, tlie Jews, at present, would h«ave 
no right, in virtue of the original command, to expel the 
]\Iahomcdans from Palestine; though the coinniaiid to 
Joshua was a sufficient warrant for expelling the (!!anaan- 
ites, at the time in wliicli it wag given. 2, They are of 
force only to those to whom they were given. Thus, sup¬ 
posing the ceremonial law Avas not abolished; as it w'as 
giA-^en specially to Jews, and to no one else, it would bind 
no one but Jews now. Sujjposing it to be abolished, it of 
course now binds no one. For if, when in force, it was ob¬ 
ligatory on no one but the JewSy and w'as nothing to any one 
eLse ; when it is abolished, as to iheiny it is nothing to any 
one. Such is the teaching of St. Paul on this subject. 

li. It Avould exclude whatever was done hy inspired men, 
if it was done Avithout the addition of benig somehow' com- 
niunded. Thus, th^‘ New Testament avus manifestly in¬ 
tended for the wdiole human race, and at all times; and it 
was wuitten by men avIio Avere inspired by God to teach us 
His Avill. But still, their example is not binding per se; 
that is, Ave are not under obligation to perform an act, si?nply 
because they have done it* Thus, Paul and the other apos¬ 
tles kept the Feast of Pentecost; but this imposes no such 
obligation upon us. Paul circumcised Timothy; but this 
imposes no obligation upon us to do likewise: for upon 
another occasion he did not circumcise Titus. The ex- 
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amples of inspired men in the New Testament would, un¬ 
less exception be made, prove the lawfuhiess of an act; 
but it could by no nieaiis establish its ohligalonne&s. 

This principle will iudude as obligatory,— 

1. TV’hatcver has been enjoined as the will of God upon 
man w/^w, in distinction from nhat has been enjoined 
upon men as individuals or as itaiions, Tlie command 
may be given us, 1, Ity God himself, as when he proclaim¬ 
ed Ins law from ]\Iount Wnai ; or, 2. By the Mediator Christ 
Jesus; or, Ib Byttiny persons divinely commissioned to in¬ 
struct us in tlie will of (lod ; as prophets, apostles, or evan¬ 
gelists, This inclrxbs, as obligatory on the eonscieiK^e, 
sirnidy wjint is proved to be intended, according to the 
eslahlished /)r/«cijd:V of ivierpretaticn. Hut it hy no 
means includes any tiling which man may infer from wliat 
is tlius inttmded. Any idea wliich man adds to the idea 
given in the Scriptiir(% is the idea of man, and has no 
more obligation on the conscience of bis follow men, than 
any other idea of man. 

Jiut, it may be asked, granting tliut nothing lait a Divine 
command is obligatory on the conscience, yet. as general 
and particular commandments in the >'^’criptnres are fre¬ 
quently, in a considerable degree, blended togetlier, how 
niav we learn to distinguish that part whicJi is ohligatory 


upon us, from tliat which is in its nature local and peculiar ? 
Ill attempting to answer tliis (jiiestion, 1 would suggest,— 
Tliat tlie distinction of nations or individuals is nowhere' 


adverted to in the New Testament. Its instructions are 


clearly intended for men of all ages and nations ; and hence 
thev never involve any thing citlier local or peculiar, but are 
universally binding upon ail. The cjiK^stioii must tljcrefore 
refer to the t)ld Testament. ♦ 


If we confine ourselves, then, to the Old Testament, this 
question may he decided on the following principles : 

1. In l)y far the greater iiumlicr of cases, we shall be 
able to decide, hy reference to the nature of the Jewish 
commonwealth; a temporary •or preparatory dispensation, 
whicli was to cease when that to which it was preparatory 
had appeared. 

2. 'Ihe New Testament, being thus intended for the 
wliolc human race, and being affinal revelation of the will 
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oT God to man, may bo supposed to contain all tlie moral 
precepts, both of natural religion and of the Old Testament, 
together with whatever else it was important to our salva¬ 
tion that we sliould know- If, then, a revelation has 
been made in the Old Testament, which is repeated in tlie 
New Testament, we shall be safe in making the later re¬ 
velation the criterion, by which wc shall judge respecting 
the precepts f»f the earlier. That is to say, no precept of the 
Old Testament, which is not either givt I to man as man, 
or which is not either repeated or its obligations acknow¬ 
ledged, under the new dispensation, is binding upon us at 
the present da 3 ^ I'his principle is, I think- avowed, in 
substance, bjr the Apostle Paul, in various places in his 
Epistles. While he repeatedly urg(is the moral precepts 
of the Old Testament, as of uncluinging obligation, he 
speaks of every thing else, so far as moral obligation is con¬ 
cerned, as utterly annihilated. 

Such, then, are tlic means aflbrded to us by our Creator, 
for acquiring a knowledge of our duty. Tliey are, first, 
natural religion ; second, the f)Id Testament, nr a dispen¬ 
sation of law; third, the Gospel, a remedial dis>pensatioij, 
or a disj'On<;ation of grace. ‘ *. 

The relation existing between our moral power, and tJiesc 
moans of moral cultivation, may, 1 suppose, be stated soine- 
ivhat as follows: 

J. By cmiscience, we attain a feeling of moral obligation 
towards the various beings to whom we are related. Tlie 
elements of^this feeling arc developed as soon as w(‘ come 
to the knowledge of the existence and attributes of tJiose 
beings, and the relation in w'hich we stand to them. Such 
elements arc, the fooling of obligalioii of iccipn»ci<y toman, 
and universal love and obedience to our (Veator. 

2. In order to illustrate the relations in which w'e stand 
to other beings, created and uncreated, as well as to teacli 
us Ills character and llis will concerning us, God has given 
us other means of instruction. 

]. He has so arranged atid governed all the events of 
this world, as to Hustrute Ilis character by His dealings 
with men ; and He has given us powers, by which we may, 
if we will, acquire the knowledge thus set before us. The 
fact that we may acquire this knowledge of the will of God 
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and that we are so constituted as to feel that we oupht to 
do the will of God, renders us responsible for obedience to 
all the lifjht which we niay acquire. 

2 In the utter failure of this mode of instruction to re¬ 
claim men, God has seen fit to reveal his will to us by 
langUHpe. Here the truth is spread before us, without the 
necessity of induction from a long and previous train of 
reasoning. This knowledge of the will of (Jod, thus obtain¬ 
ed, renders man responsible fur the additional light thus 
coininiinieated. , 

Jn tlie same manner, when this means failed to produce 
any important moral result, a revelation has Ireen made, in¬ 
structing us still farther concerning our duties to (fod, 1 Hs 
character and will; and, above all, informing us of a new 
relation in uhich the Deity stands to and of tliose now 
conditions of being under wliielt wo are placed. And wo 
are, in eonseqiienee of our moral constitution. remhTcd rc- 
pponsihle for a conduct eoriesjionding to all this additional 
moral light, and consequent moral obligation. 

Now. if it he remembered that we me uiuhT obligations, 
greater than we can (“'tirnate, to obi-y the A’»ill of (lod, by 
what niatinor soever sigrfifsed, and that ^^o are under ohliga- 
tion, therefore, to obey Him, if Iw; bad given us no other 
intimation of His will, than merely the monition of ef>n- 
science, unassisted by natural or revealed religion, how 
greatly must that obligation be inerea'-ed, wluai these' addi¬ 
tional menus of information are taken into the? account! 
And, if the guilt of our diso])odieiice be in proportion to the 
knowledge fd' our duty, and if that knowledge of our duty 
bo so great tliat w'e cannot readily conceive how, consistent¬ 
ly witli tlie conditions of our being, it eouhl have been great¬ 
er, we may judge how utterly inexcusable must be #*vcry 
one of our traii'-gressions. Such does the J5:ld,e represetit to 
be the actual condition of man ; and hence it every wliere 
treats him as under a just and aw’ful conib'innation ; a con- 
demnarioii fron> which there is no hope of (‘seajm, but by 
means of the special J)ro^isioIls -tfa reniedi.il dis[)(msatioz!. 

Jt belongs to theology to treat of tlie nature of this re¬ 
medial dispensation. \Ve shall, therefore, attetript no ex¬ 
hibition, either of its character or its provisions, beyond a 
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fiimple passing remark, to show its connection^ with our 
present subject. 

The law of God^ as revealed in the Scriptures, repre¬ 
sents OUT eternal happiness as attainable upon the simple 
ground of perfect obedience, and perfect obedience upon the 
principles already explained. 13ut this, in our present state, 
is manifestly unattainable A "ingle sin, both on the ground 
of its violation of the conditions on which onr future happi¬ 
ness was sus])ended, as well as by the Elects which it pro¬ 
duces upon our Avhole subsequent Tnot;J character, an<l our 
caparit}'^ for virtue, renders our loss of happinc>s inevitable. 
Kvon after reformation, our moral attainment must fall 
short of the requirements of the law of (iod, and thus pre¬ 
sent no claim to the Divine favour. For this reason, our 
salvation is made to depend upon the obedience and merits 
of aTi<»tIier. Hut we are entitled to ho[)e for salvation upon 
the ground of the merit of Christ, solely upon the condition 
of yielding oursolv('S up in entire obedience to the whole 
law of God. He that saith, I know Him, and kt'epeth 
not lus commandments, is a liar, and the trutli is not in 
him.’* 1 John ii. 4. And hence a knowledge of tlie law of 
find is of just as great importaii/'o to us under a remedial 
dispensation, as under a dispensation of law; not on the 
ground that we arc to he saved by keeping It without sin; 
hut on the ground that unless the will of God he the hahi- 
tuallv eontioiling motive of all our conduct, wo are destitute 
of the elements of that character, to which tlio blessings of 
the remedial dispensiition are promised. Hence, under the 
one dispensation, as well as under the other, though on dif¬ 
ferent grounds, the knowledge of the law of (Jod is neces¬ 
sary to our happW>ess both here and hereafter. 
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Ti\ the proco'ling papes, it basI)ron lay dc-if'n to illustrate 
ilio inoial constitution of man, ami to ])oint out the sources 
from wlilcli tliat truth (Miianatcs, uliich is a<hlressed to his 
moral constitution. My clcsijrn in the pic'-eiit hook is, to 
classify ami explain some of the priiicijial moral laus under 
Avhicli fiod has placed us in our pre>ent state. We shall 
derive these laA\s from natural or I’rom revealed religi^yi, or 
from b<Uh, as may be most coiiveiiloiit lor our purpose- 
The Scriptures declare that the wliolc moral law is con* 
talre'd in the single word Jjovf. 

I'he beings to whom man is related in his present state, 
are, so far as this subject isconci'nied, God his Greater, and 
man his fellow-cioaUire. Hence the moral ohliirations of 
men are of two kinds ; first, Lovk to CJod, or 1*ihty ; se¬ 
cond, Lovi<: to ]\1an, or Mokality. 

This book will, therefore, be divided into two parts, in 
wbicli those two subjects will be treated of in their order. 
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CIIAPTEJl FIIIST. 

THE OKNKHAL OBLIGATIONS TO SriMM.MK LOVK TO GOD. 

Till? scriptural precept on this subject, may he found re¬ 
corded in various jiassages. It is in tliese words: Thou 
sluilt love the Lord thy (xod with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and Avith all tliy mind, and with all thy 
strength/^ See Matthew xxii. ,'17 ; Mark xii. ;j<). Jiuke 

X. 27. 

In order to illustrate this precept, 1 shall consider frsl^ 
the relation aaIucIi exists betweer. us and the Deity; jpc- 
coW/y, the rights and obligations which that relation inipiLses; 
and,/Airrf///, the facts in our constitution Inch show that 
these arc manifestly the law of our being. 

1. The relation Avhich exists hetw(?en God and us. 

1. lie is our Creator and Preserver. A few years since, 
and Ave luid no existence- Within a few more years, and 
this whole system, of w'hich Ave form a part, had no exist¬ 
ence. Over our OAvn existence, neither wc, nor any created 
thing, has any more than the semblance of poAver. AVe are 
upheld in being by the continued act of Omnipotence. Not 
only we, ourselves, Vut everj?' faculty which Ave and Avhich 
all creatures enjoy, was created, and is continually upheld, 
by the same Creator. Nor this alone; all the (ircuin- 
stances by Avliich we are surrounded, and all the modifica¬ 
tions of external nature, Avhat sort soever they may be, 
whether physical, intellectual, social, or moral, arc equally 
created and sustained by God, and deriA’^e their powers to 
render us happy, or wise, or good, purely from his provident 
care, and from the exertion of his omnipotent and omnipre¬ 
sent goodness. The relation, therefore, existing betAvecn^he 
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Deity and us, is that of dependence, more profound, univer- 
sal, and absolute, than we are able adequately to compre¬ 
hend, upon a Being, absolutely and essentially independent, 
omniscient, omnipotent, and all-providing. 

2. The Deity has revealed himself to us, as a Being in 
whom arc united, by the necessity of his existence, every 
perfection of which the human mind can conceive, and 
every perfection that can possibly exist, how much soever 
they may transcend the.powers of our conception. To Him 
belong, from the necessity of IIis being, almighty power, 
omniscient w’isdom, unchanging veracity, inflexible justice, 
transcendent purity, illimitable benevolence, and universal 
love. Not only does He treasure up within Himself all 
that can he conceived of every perfection, hut He is the 
cxhaustless fountain, from whioh emanates all of these 
attributes, that exists throughout this wide creation. As 
every object that we sec in nature, is seen only by its re- 
fleeling the rays of tlic sun, so every exhibition of goodness 
whieli we behold in creatures, is nothing but the reflection 
of the perfections of Him who is the Father of Lights, with 
whom is neither variableness nor the shadow of a turning. 
The relation,-therefore, in this respect, which exists between 
us and the Creator, is that which exists between beings 
whom He has formed to admire and love all these perfec¬ 
tions, and the Uncreated Being, in whom they all exist, in a 
degree infinitely surpassingall that is in ourpovverto conceive. 

.‘1. This creative power, and this incomprehensible 
wisdom, have been exerted in obedience to all these trans¬ 
cendent moial perfections, for the production of our best 
good, our highest temporal and eternal happiness; nay, 
they have been as fully exerted in behalf of our r?/:e, as 
though there were no other race in existence; and fA be¬ 
half of each one of us, as though each individual were the 
only being created, within this illimitable universe. And 
upon all this exertion of goodness towards us, we have not 
the semblance of a claim. For God was under no manner 
of obligation to create us, much' less, to create us capable 
of that happiness which w-e enjoy. The relation, therefore, 
in this respect, existing between us and the Deity, is that 
between beings who, without any claim whatever, are, at 
every moment, receiving the results of the exercise of every 
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conceivable perfoetion, from a Being who is moved thus to 
conduct towards them, hy nothing but His own independent 
goodnc'ss. 

II. I rom these relations, existing between c?'eaiures a7ul 
the Creator^ tRere arise A'arious I'ighls of the Creator, and 
various obligalums of the creature. 

Every one, who will reflect noon this subject, must he 
convineod, that, iiiasmucli as thes^ relations are entirely 
beyond the range of human Jinalogies, ..ud also manifestly 
beyond the grasp of finite conception,othey inu'^t involve 
ohligations, in tlieir very nature more profound and univer¬ 
sal, than we can adetjualcly comprehend ; and that, there¬ 
fore, no conception of ours can possibly transcend their 
solemnity and awfulnoss, As, in our present state, we are 
so little able to understand them, or even to iiujuiro aftcT 
them, we see the need of instnietion concerning them, from 
IJim, who alone, of all beings that exist, can fatlioni tlieir 
depth, or measure their immensity. J^ot us, therefore, in¬ 
quire, What arc the claims which, in his rovoaled word, 
God asserts over us, and wluit are the obligations Avliich, in 
his smht bind us to Him ? 

1. By virtue of his relation to us as Creator^ ho assorts 
over us the right of indimiicd possession. Inasmuch as we 
are his creatures^ we are his in the higliest and most extcii- 
sivc sense, in which w^e can conceive of the idea of posscS' 
sioii. Neither w^e ourselves, nor any thing wdiieh we seem 
to possess, are our own. Even our wills are not our own, 
but he claims that w'c shall only wiU precisely what lie 
wills. Our faculties, of wdiat sort soever, arc not our onii. 
He claims that, from the commciicenient of our existence, 
they he used piocisely in the manner, for the jnirposes, 
and v’ithin the limits, that He shall direct. Not only dties 
God assert this rignt in his word, but w'e find that he 
actually exercises it. Without regard to w'hat we wull, Tie 
does his pleasure, in the armies of heaven and among the 
inhabitants of the earth. He takes from us health, posses¬ 
sions, friends, faculties, life, and lie giveth not account of 
any of his viatte. s. That is, he manifestly acts upon tlie 
principle, that lie is the Sovereign and rightful Proprietor, 
both of ourselves, and of all that we seem to ourselves to 
possess* 
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And, thus, on the other Land, God asserts thatwc arc all 
undcM* obligations, greater and more solemn than wc can 
possibly conceive, to render to Him that entire obedience 
and submission, Inch his essential right over us renders 
manifestly liis due. * 

This right, and the correspondent obligation, have re¬ 
spect to two classes of duties. The first class, is that which 
respects siin})Iy our relaliotts io hvm^ and whicli Mould be 
* obligatory upon us, although eacli one of us wore the only 
treated being in th<* universe. Tlie second class of duties 
respects our fellow-creatures. If M’e could suppose moral 
creatures to exist nithout a fVeator, there would vet be 
dutic-s wliicli, from their co^txlilnflon as moral ervaiares^ 
they Mould om'o to each other. Hut, inasmuch as every 
vrcalure is the creature of God^ He has made duties 
M’hich they omo to each other, a pait of their duty to Him. 
That is to say, he rcquiios us, who are his i-n'entures. and 
who are under universal ol)ligations to him, to tnstt our 
felloM'-creatures^ wlio are also his creatures, and under his 
protection, in such a manner as he shall direct. He is the 
Father of us all, and he requires that every one of Jus 
children conduct himself*toM'ards others, m ho are al'^o liis 
children, as he shall appoint. And, hcnc'e,’ the duties 
Mhicli are required of us to our fellow-creatures, are required 
of us under a twofold obligation. First, tliat arising from 
our relation to God, and, secondly, that arising fiom our 
relation to our felloAVs. And, liencc, there is not a single 
act wdiich m’c arc under obligation to j)erform, Avliicli we 
are not also under ohligatiop to perform from tlie principle 
of olu'dience to our (’reator. Thus the oliligalion to act 
reUgwHsly^ or juously, extends to the minutest action of our 
lives, and no action of any sort Mhatever can be, the 
Jull acceptation of the lenn^ virtuou'i, that is, l)e entitled 
to the praise of God, Mliieh does not involve in its inolivcs 
the temper of filial obedience to the Deity. And still more, 
as this obligation is infinitely superior to any other that can 
be conceivcil, an action performed from the conviction of 
any other 'obligation, if tins obligation bo excluded, fails, in 
infinitely most important ^respect; and must, by the 
whole amount of this deficiency, expose us to the condem- 
nationof the law ofGod.uhateverthat condemnation maybe. 
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And, once more, we are taught, in the Scriptures, that 
the relation in which we stand to the Deity, places us 
under such obligations, that, while our whole and uninter¬ 
rupted service is thus due to God, we can, after it is all 
performed, in no manner bring him under any obligation to 
us. This I suppose to be the meaning intended by our 
Saviour, in the parable, Lutci. vvii. 7—10: “ But which of 
you, having a servant, (a slave,) ploughing or feeding cattle, 
will say unto him, by and by, when I.e is come from the 
field. Go and sit down to meat; and‘■will not rather say 
unto him, Hlake ready wherewith I may sup, and gird thy¬ 
self and serve me, until 1 have eaten and drunken ; and 
afterwards thou shalt eat and drink ? Doth he thank that 
servant because he hath done the things that were coin- 
manded him ? I suppose not. So, likewise ye, when ye 
have done all the things which are commanded you, say, 
AVe .ore unprofitable servants, we have done that which was 
our duty to do." That is, the obligation of the servant is 
not fulfilled by doing any one thing, but, only by occupying 
his whole time, and exerting his whole power, to its full 
extent, in doing whatever is commanded him. And when 
all this is done, such is the relation between the parties, 
that he has placed the Master, God, under no obligation ; 
he has only discharged a duly; he has merely paid a debt; 
nor is it possible, from the nature of the relation, that he 
should ever do any thing more. Such, I think, every one 
will acknowledge, upon reflection, to be the relation exist¬ 
ing between us and our Creator. 

And, hence, we see, that a failure in ‘duty to God, on 
the part of the creature, must be rcunedilcss. At every 
moipent, he is tinder obligation to the full amount of his 
abilYty; and, wher this whole amount of obligation is dis¬ 
charged, he has then simply fulfilled his duty. Hence, no 
act can have any retros|)ective eft'ect; that is, it cannot 
supply the deficiencies ot any other act. This would be 
the case, even if his moral powers were not injured by sin. 
But, if we add this other 'element, and reflect, that, by sin, 
our moral powers are permanently injured; that is, our 
capacity for virtue is diminished, according to the laws of 
our constitution; by how much more it is evident, that, 
under a system of mere law, a single failure in our fluty to 
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God must be of necessity fatal ! What shall we then say 
of a life, of which every act is, when strictly considered, by 
confession, a mural failure ? 

2. God has revealed himself to us as a lh*in" endowed 
with every attribute of uaftnal aud moral excellence; and, 
in virtue of the relation ivhielh on ihis acconni^ he sustains 
to us, a new form of obligation is imposed upon us. 

We are evidently formed to love whatever is beautiful, 

* • 

and to admire wdiatevor is in power, or exci^llent in 

wisdom. Tills is ^too evident to need illustration. ]Jut 
^\e are so made as to love and admire still more the cause 
from w'hieh all these eiuanale. We admire tlietrajj^edies of 
Shakspeare, and the ejiie of ililton, but how much more 
tile minds in which these ^\olIvs were conceived, and by 

wliieli they were execut(‘d. ^<<)w, all tlnit we s<‘C in 

1 

creation, ^Gietlier of beauty, or Invelimss. or prandeur. is 
tlie uoik of the (heator. It all existed in lli^ conceptions, 
before it existed in fact. xS’or (bis alone. The jiowers by 
’ubicb \\e poicei\(', and are afVecled by, these exhibitions, 
ail ])roe(^o<1 from Him, and botli the external (('lalities and 
the internal suscoptibilitij^s an* upheld Iiy his all-sustaining 
ciieiuy- Thus. c\ery feeling of love or of admiration 
whicli we exercise, involves, from tlie constitution of our 
nature, the oli!i;^a(ion to cxeieise iIk'SC feelings, in a in'glier 
(legret* (owaids Him who is llic autlior of all. Ihit, as he 
is tne autlior. not only of wliatever is lovely or glorious that 
we see, hut of all that we have* ever ■-een ; not only of all 
lliat /er have ever seen, but of all that lias ever existed ; 
not only ora!l that has ever existed, hut of all that over can 

m ' 

exist; hy liow much aie we iindtu' obligation to lo\e Him 
better than all tilings els<‘ tliat we know ! and by bow 
luueh more than any individual form of exeidicuce, with 
wliich it is possible for us ever to become acquainted! 

Again, (iod reveals iiimsidf to us as the possessor of 
every moral attribute, in intinitc perfection. !ii him are 
united infinitely more than we or other created beings can 
conceive, of justice, holiness, iiu'Vcy, compassion, goodness 
and truth. Now, w’c arc manifestly formed to love and 
admire actions emanating from such attributes, as tliey are 
exhibited on earth, and specially the moral characteis of 
those by whom such actions are performed. We arc not 

K 
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only formed to do this, but we are spccialhj formed to do 
it- We are created with an impulsion to exercise tliese 
affections, and we are conscious that it is the highest impul¬ 
sion of our nature. Now, \vhatever we see of moral excel¬ 
lence on earth, sprinjjs from Him, as its first and orif^inal 
cause. lie created the circumstance's under which it 
exists, and created, with al* its po^vers, the being by 
whom it is displayed. Nor tins ahme. Jle possesses, 
essentially, and in an infinite degree, and without the pos¬ 
sibility of iinperfe<;tion, every moral attribute- If, tlieii, the 
highest impulsion of our nature teaches us to love and 
venerate these attributes, evtm as they aie displayed in 
their imperfection on earth, by how much more are Ave 
under obligation to love those attributes, as they,are pos¬ 
sessed by our Kitlicr who is in heaven ! If a singh* act of 
justice deserves our veneration, how much more should we 
venerate tliat justice which has governed this univ(‘rse with¬ 
out the shadow of a spot, from et*;rnity ! If a single act 
of purity deserves our regard, with what awe shouUl W'o 
adore the lioliness of Him, in whoso sight the hoavous arc 
unclean ! If a single act of bencyi^lonce deserve our love, 
with wliat atFectiou slmiild h«»\v l)ofi>ro Him, avIio, from 
eternity, has been pouring alu’oad a ceaseless tlood of 
blessedness, over the bound less universe by which IJc is 
surrounded ! 

And yet more, I think it is manifest that are so con¬ 
stituted as to he under obliji[atIons to love such attributes as 
I have mentioned, enti»ely aside from the consideration of 
their connection with ourselv(*s. Wc admire justice and 
benevolence in men who existed ages ago, and in countries 
with,which wc have no interest in common. And thus 
thci^L* ohlicfations ]ov^* ainl adore these attributes in the 
Deity, would exist in full force, irrespective of the fact of 
our receiving any benefit from them. And our Creator 
might, and justly wouhl, retjuire of us all these alfcctions of 
which I have spoken, did these moral attributes exist in 
some other being bi'sidcs'^himself. The obligation is sus- 
tained upon the simple consideration, that we are constituted 
such moral beings as we are, and that another lieing exists, 
endowed with attributes, in this particular manner, corre¬ 
sponding to our monil constitution. By how much is this 
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ol)li<];ation increasod, hy tlio consideration that lie. in whom 
tlie^e attributes exist, stands to us in the relation of Creator! 

3. As, hy the constitution of our moral nature, \\c are 
under ohiigaliou to love wliatever is morally exeellcnt, irre- 
sp(‘c:livo of any ben<‘fit ^\hich wo may derive from it our¬ 
selves, so, when this morjil excellence is intentionally the 
source of happiness to us, w e are under the additional ohli- 
gation to irraiiftfdc^ or a desire to do something which shall 
please Him, from uluyn our liappiness has proceeded. This 
obligation is so imwiifestly recognized as one of the instinc¬ 
tive impulses of our nature, that, whilst wc merely esteem 
him who nets in fdiedicnce to it, the neglect of it, without 
the oxhihition of the positiveh" oj)posite t(*mptT, is always 
met hy the feeling of intense moral reprobation, 

Xow, since whatever of favour w’e receive from others, is 


derive<1 from them merely as second cau'^cs. it all originates, 
essentially, from the J^irst and All-pervading (^mso. What¬ 
ever gratiludo we feel, t)ier(*furc, towards creatures, is really, 
and in the highest possible sense, duo to (lod, from whom 
it all really emanates. 

liut hon^ small is that portiiui of the happiness wbicli wx* 
enjr>y, wbifdi is conferrofT by iho jhvottr ofour fellonw ! Jni- 
rncasurably the greater ])art is the direct gift of our (Veator. 
Tlie ol>ligation to gratitude is in proportion to the amount 
of benefits coiirorred, and the disinterestedness of tlii' good¬ 
ness from wliicb they have proceeded, JJy these elements, 
let us estimate the amount of oliligatioii o\'^ratUndc to (iod. 

As the Deity is essentially ind(‘pendent ot all his creatures, 
and as ho has cn‘at<id us from nothing, and as he has creat¬ 
ed, also, all the circumstances under which we exist, he can 


he under no sort of obligation to us, nor can our r<‘lat^on to 
him ever he of any other sort, than that of the reeipie^^ts of 
favour, Avhich wc can by no possibility merit. 

Under such circumstances, a sensation of liappine'^s. for 
a single moment, even if it terminated with that single mo¬ 
ment, w'ould he a course for gratitude so long as it could he 
remembered. How much moi«, if this form of haf>piuess 
continued throughout our whole extent of being! The en¬ 
joyment of one form of happiness, say of that derived from 
a single sense, would deserve our gratitude ; how much more 
that derived from all our senses; and specially that derived 
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from tlio combination of thorn all! The enjoyment of ever 
so transient a sensation of intellectual happiness, would de¬ 
serve our pratitude; how mucli more that of a permanent 
constitution, which avjis a source of perpetual intellectual 
liappiness, and specially a constitution involving a great 
variety of forms of intellectual happiness ! Tims, also, a 
single emotion of moral happiiu Avould deserve our grati¬ 
tude ; how much more a constitution formed lor ]>erpetual 
moral )iap]>iness! And yet more, if thoM forms of happi* 
ness, taken singly, Avould be each a cause of perpetual and 
iiicreasing gratitude, liow much more a constitution, by 
nliieli the Very relations uhielj they sustain to each other, 
hocome a source of additional and increased ha])piness! Add 
to this, tliat the external Avorld is itself adjusted to all these 
powers and susceptibilities of man, and each adjustment is 
manifestly intended for our best good. And add to this, that 
Mich are the conditions of being under which avc arc placed, 
that, if we only use tliese jiowers according to the will of 
(u)d, and to the nature which lie has given us, llial is, 
in sudi a way as to promote our highest happiness here, Ave 
shall 1)0 advanceil to a state of liapj)iness more excellent and 
glorious than any of wJiicIi Avecan conceiAv; and Aie shall 
be llxed in it iuichange;Ll)ly and forever. Now. if a single 
act of disinteiested goodness, and undeseivcd favour, dc* 
serve our gratitude for ever, Avhat limits can ho set to 
the intensity of that grateful adorali«ui, Avliieh should, 
throughout our uhole biang, ])crvade our bosoms. toAAMrda 
Him from Avhom every blessing is perpetually lioAAing, 
in so exhaustlcssa flood of unfathomable goodness. 

Snell, then, are the obligations to love and gratitude, 
Avbicib, in addition to that of obedience, avc owe to our 
CVe-tior. Hut it deserves to be remaiked, tliat these iorrns 
of obligation reciprocally involve each other. For if avc pos¬ 
sess that temper of entire obedience, wbieh springs from a re¬ 
cognition of the universal right of the Creator over us, avc 
shall dedicate our affections to Him, as entirely as our will; 
that is, we shall love only'^Avhat he commands, and just as 
he has commander; that is, Ave shall not only do his will, 
but Ave shall love to do it, not only on account of Avhut he is 
injimselfy but also on account of Avhat he is and uhvays has 
been to us. And, on the other hand, if we love his charac- 
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tor and attiil)utcs as they clo.-crvo, wo shall love to perform 
actions which are in harmony with those attributes; that is, 
wliicli spring from iho same dispositions in ourselves. In 
other words, we shall love to act in perfect aecordance with 
the will of (lod. Ami still more, if w’eare penetrated nitli 
a proper conviction of the obligations of gratitude under 
Avhieh wc are placed, wc sliall love to please our Supreme 
Benefactor; and the only way in which wo can do this, is, 
by implicitly obeying liis commands. 

It w'ii^ remarkrd* in a former j»art of tins work, that hap¬ 
piness consists in the exercise of our «en>iti\ene.ss upon us 
appropiiate objects. Xow% that man has moral sentiments, 
that is, that he is formed to derive Jiappiness from the <*on- 
templation of moral qualities, and specially Irom the love 
of those beings in whom tln'si? moral qualities reside, is too 
evident to m-ed argument. It is aNo eviileiit, tliat tin’s is 
the higliest and most CNaltcd form of liappuiess of wliieh 
he is MW'cptilile. But created beings, and llie moral 
<|uaiities of created beings, aie not the olqeets adapted to 
his iiioial sensitiAon<‘ss. This jk)\v(t of our being, lind', its 
appropriate ohjei^t in nq^hing less llian in supreme, ami 
unlimited, and infinili; moral perfection. And yet more, 
the moial suseepiihility of liapjiiness expands l»y exerei'-e, 
and tlie uncreated object to nhich it is direcUsl, is, by 
necessity, unehaiigeabh', eternal and infinite. A provKiun 
is tJiiis made for the happiness of man, etoiiial and illuint- 
alile ; that is to say, not only is it evid«mt, from tlio c<ju- 
stitution of man, tliat ^ic is made to love Ciod, hut also that 
he is made to love Him infinitely more than any thing else; 
to he lia])pier from loving Him than from loving any thing 
else; and, also, to he more and more intensely happy,#l'rom 
loving Him, tliroughoiit eternity. • 

'j'lius, in general, from the relations nhicli we sustain to 
God, Ave are under mote imperative obligations than we 
are able to conceive, to exeicise towards him that temper 
of Jieart, whidi is peihaps, in the language of men, best 
cx]>ressed by the term, a fiVud 9ispo*siiion ; that is, a dis- 
2 >o.sition to univeisal olx^dience, pervaded by the spirit of 
supreme and giateful affection. This temper lieart is 
that gencvically denominated in the iScripture**,/hi/A. In 
the iS'ew Testament, it is soaiewliat modified by tlie rcla- 
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tions in which wo stand to God, in consequence of the pro¬ 
visions of the remedial dispensation. 

Now, all these dispositions would be required of us, if 
we \vero sinless beings, and possibly no others would bo 
required, Tlie same are manifestly our duty, after we have 
sinned, for our sin changes neither the character of God. 
nor 11 is claim upon our obedient*^' and aiTection. A child 
who lias done wrong, is not under aiiy the less imperative 
obligation to exercise a filial disposition t^^wards a parent. 
But, suppose a creature to have sinned, ft is nianifest, that 
bo would be under obligations to exercise auollier moral 
dis])Osltion. lie ought to regret his fault, not on aecount 
of its consequences to liimselfi hut on account of the viola¬ 
tion of moral obligation, which is tlic essence of its guilti¬ 
ness. Acknowledging its utter wrougfiilncss^ justil’ying 
God, and taking all the hlann? of Ins act upon liiinseir, lie 
ought to hate liis own act, and from such feelings to tlie 
act, as well as from the temper of filial ohedienee to fJod, 
commence a life of moral purity. Sueli is rcj)a»t({ncr* 
This is the temper of heart, Avlnch the iScriptures teach u^^, 
that God requires of us as .\}fincrA\, 

III. 8uch, tlicn, is tlie oliligation under wliich, by our 
creation, we stami to (Jod. It wonhl he ea^v to show that 
this is the only priTieijiIe of action suited to our nature, 
under the present constitution. 

For, 1. As wo live und(T a consritiition of law, that is, 
under wlilch every action is amciiahle to law, :md since to 
ev(*ry action is affixed, by omnijiotent^power and unsearch¬ 
able wisdom, rewards or jiunishmonts, both in this life 
and also in tlie other, and, as thesi* consequences can, 
by nc power of ours, be sevcnul from tlie action, it is mani¬ 
fest, that we can e''taiii to ha[>]>iuess, and escape from 
misery, only by perfectly obeying tlie w’ill of our Creator. 
And yet more, since wc are creatures, endowed with will 
and the power of elioicc, we never can be completely 
happy, unless we act as we choose; that is, unless we 
obev because we love to oIVcv. Hence, from the elements 
of our constitution, it is evident, we can be happy on no 
other prin<i||)les than those of perfect obedience to God, and 
obedience emanating from, and pervaded by, love. 

2, The same truth is evident, from a consideration of the 
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relations which every individual sustains to (he whole race 
of jnan. It manifestly enters into tlio ronstitution under 
\vliich WG exist, that cA’ery iniHvidual shall luivc a power 
over society, both for good and for evili so far as wc can 
sec, in its nature illimitable. Tliat such is the fact will he 
evident to every one who will reflect for a moment upon 
tli(* results emauating from the lives of St. Paul, JjUthcr, 
Jlowanf Ciarkxm, or Wilbcrforcc; and of Alexander, 
Julius Voltaire^ Loid Jiyron, or Napiileon. IVow, 

it is only necessar^^ to recollect, tliat the btaiig, pos'^essed of 
this jJDwcr, is nature utterly ignorant of the future; 
V holly Incapalilc, even during life, and much more after 
death, of controlling and directing the consequences of his 
actions; and still more, that lie is fallible,— that is, liable 
not only to err from ignorance, but also from a wrong 
moral liias; and wc must bo convinced that tlic exercise 
of this ]>oucr could m ver b<* sale for bis fellows, unit ss it 
wcH* under the supreme direction of a Ilcing who knew 
the ( ud from the heginning, and who was by his wry naiiire 
incapable of wioug. 

IVtan A^hat has been said, it will follow, that our duty to 
(lod forbids,— * 


\ 

I 


idolatry,—that is, rendering divine liomage to any 
otlu r being tlian the Deitv. 

r* . •* • ■ ■ 

2. liendering obedience to any creature, in opposition to 
the will of (lie (Veator. 

•‘i. Vielding obedience to our own will, nr gratifying our 
own desires, in oj)})o^ition to His Aviil. 

d. Loving any thing whicli lie has forbidden. 
ii. Loving any thing which lie lias alhnv(*d us to love, in 
a maiitu'r and to a degree that lie has forliiddcn. 

(i. Jjovingaiiy thing created in pieferenee to Him. • 

E.ich of these topics is suscc])lihle of extended illustration. 
As, liowcver, they are discussed in full in Avorks on theolo¬ 
gy, to A>hiHi science they more particularly belong, Ave shall 
IcaA'c tlicm Avith this simple (Mmnn*ratioii, 

In treating of the reinaindtr of this subject, Ave shall, 
therefore, consider only the means by AA'hich the love of 
God, orjiiety, may be cultivated. These are three: 1st. A 
spirit of devotion. Prayer. 3d. The observance of the 

iSabbath. 
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TIIK CULTIVATION 01’ A UUVOTlON^iL SPIRIT. 

f 

Fuom vvliat lias ulroiuly liooii said, it ^\ill 1)« soon lliat the 
relarioii wliicli wc; sastain to (iod, imposos upon us tho oldi- 
gatioti of inaintiUTiiiig such an habitual toinpov towards Hhn^ 
ns shall coiitinuall)'’ incite us to do whatever will please I lim¬ 
it is natural to suppose that our Creator Avould have placeil 
us nudur sucli cireuui«taii(M‘s as wiaihh from their iiaturci 
cultivate in us such a temper. Such wc find to he the faet. 
We are surrounded hy objects of knowI(‘dge, which uot 
merely ])v their existence, but also by their ceaseless 
changes reuiin<l us of tlie attributes ot (hul, and ot the ob¬ 
ligations under Avlneb we are places! to him. A devotional 
spirit consists in luakiug the moral use wliicli is iut*‘nile«l, 
of all the ohj(H*ts of imderstauding that coiiio within our ex¬ 
perience or our ohserA’atioii, 

1. f)ur existence is dependent on a suce*‘ssif*n of cliaugos, 
which are takjiig place at every iiiouuut in oursclvi^s, over 
Avhlcli we have no power whatever, but of avImcIi, eaeii one 
involves the necessity of tlie existence and tlu‘ superinttuid- 
ing ]»owor of the Deity. The existence of the wliole mate¬ 
rial universe is of the same uatun*. Now', each of these 
changes is, Avith infinite skill, adapted to tin; relative condi¬ 
tions v)f all the beings whom they aflcct; and they are sub¬ 
jected to hiAVS Avhicii are most evident expressions of al¬ 
mighty power, of unsearchable Avisdom, and of exhaust- 
less goodness. Now, Avere Ave merely intellectual beings, 
it would not be possible for«s to consider any thing more 
than these laws themselvet^; hut, inasmuch as avo are 
intellectual, tfnd ai..o jnora! heings, we are capable not only 
of considering the laws, but also the attributes of the Oeator 
from whom such laAvs arc the emanations. As every thing 
which wo can know teaches a lesson concerning God, if we 
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connect that lesson with every thing which we lenrn, everv 
thing will be resplendent witli the attributes of Deity, liy 
using in this manner, the knowledge which is every uhere 
spread before us, Ave shall habitually cultivate a devout ten\- 
per of mind. Thus, the heavens will declare unto us the 
glory of (lodj and the firmament will show his handy-woik ; 
thus day unto day will utter speech, and night unto night 
shtnv foith ktwirlnlgc of 

2. Nor is this true of phifsical nature alone. The Avhole 
history of the humftn race tcacljes us the same lesson. ^I'ho 


rcAxauls of virtue, and the punishments of vice, as they are 
beheld in the events wln’eii hefall both individuals and 
nations, all exhibit tin; attributes of the Deity. It is Ke 
that “■ stilleth tlie noise of the seas, the noise of their Avaves, 
and ilie tumult of the people.*’ “ The Lord n^igiuth, )< t 
the earth rejoice ; h't tlie luullitiide ot i'-Ies he glad tluM'ia)!. 
Clouds and darkness are round about him; righteousness 
and judgment are tlie liabitalion of his throne.'* llis for- 
bearane*'and long‘'Uli'ejing, and at the .same tiTiie IJis in- 
fiexible justic**, liis love ot right, and llis liatred rjf A\roiig, 
are Icgihl}’ Avrilten in OA’^-ry page ot indnidual and national 
Jiisloiv. And lirmee it is, tliat evor\' laet AAliich Ave Avifness 
in the govenmmt of moral lieings, has a t^\ofoId chain of 
coinfections and relations. 'J’o tlie mere political ecomjinist 
or the statesman, it teaches tin* hiAV hy wliieli rv/z/.u' and 
fferi arv i'OHnrcivd* To tlie pious man it also teaches the 
aif) ioutes of ihal /h /Nif. ivho has so co/nuriid cansn and 
v(}\v( ; and Avho, amidst all the intricate mazes of liiiman 
motive and social oiganization, carries foiAvard His laus 
Avith unelianging ciotainty and unerring righteonsne.ss. 
Noav, it is l>v observing not merely the lan\ hut the 
lesson derived from fha latr ; il is hy observing not nifrt'ly 
the connections of evenfs AvirJi each other., hut, also, their 
connection A\ith the (ireat First f.’ause, that a devotional 


spirit is to he cultivated. 

And, lienee, avo see that knowledge of every kind, if suit¬ 
ably iniproAad, lias, in its very tiature, a tendency to devo¬ 
tion. If wo do not tlnis use it, avo f'Over it from its most im¬ 
portant connections. AVe act simply as intellectual, and not 
as moral beings. AVe act contraiy to the Iiiglicst and most 
noble principlesof our c(»nsfitution. And, lienee, we hve how 
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progress in knowledge really places us und(*r progressive 
obligations to improvement in piety. This should he borne 
in mind by every man, and specially by every educated 
jfxun. For this irnprovciiicnt of our knowledge, God holds 
us aeconntable. ‘‘ Hecaiise they regard not the works of 
the liord, nor consider the operations of his hand, there¬ 
fore will lie destroy them.** 

1,5. Ibit if such are the ol)ligutioii5 resting u])on ns from 
our relation to the works of Is'aturq anu Frovideiice, liow 
nuieli arc these obligations increased by# our knowledge of 
(loil, as it is presented to us by revelation ! T support* that 
a juMson acfjuainted wiih tlu^ laws of optics, avIjo had al¬ 
ways stood AAilh his back to the sun, might acquire much 
important knowledge of the n.iture of light, and of tlie path 
of the stin through (he heavens, hy reasoning I’roin the re¬ 
flection of that hght, observed in (he surrounding creation. 
Hut Jiow uncertain Avould he this kiunvledge, compared with 
that whicli he would acquire, by looking directly upen the 
sun, and tracing his path by Ins own immediate olmerva- 
tion ! So of re^dalion. Here, avc are taugfit by language, 
that truth, Avbich avc otherAvise could learn ojilv by long 
and caieful induction. God* lias Jiero made known to us 
Jli-> attributes and character; herti Il(‘ ha^ leccuded llis 


la^v ; 
rac<', 


here lie has Avritlen a portion of the hisfoiy of our 
as a spt'ciinen of llis providential dealings Avitli men ; 


and lien* lie has, more than all, revialid to us a renu’<ii:il 


dispensation, by Avhieh our sins may he forgiven, and we 
he raised to higher and move glorious happiness tliau that 
Avhieh Ave have lost. It surely becomes us, then, sjx idaliy 
1o study the Hildc, not merely as a liouk of antiquities, or 
a cheice collection of poetry, or an inexiiaustilde stoiehouse 
of AVisdom ; but for the more important purpo'-e of a--eor- 


taiiiingtlie character of (Jod. and OAir lelations to Him, and 
of thus cultivating towards Him those feelings, of filial and 
reverential liomago, Avhieh are so manifestly our duty, and 
■which such contemplations arc in tluir neturc so adapted to 


foster and improve. ‘ 

4. A devout tt-mper is also cultivated by tJie exorei'*e of 
devotion. The more Ave exercise the feeling of veneration, 


of loA'e, of gratitude, and of submission towards God, the 
more profound, and pervading, and intense, and habitual, 
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will these feelings become. And, unless the feelings them¬ 
selves he called into exercise, it will be in vain that we are 
persuaded that we ought to exercise *hein. It is one thing 
to he an admirer of devotion, and another tiling to he really 
devout. It becomes us, therefore, to cultivate these feelings, 
by acrually exercising towards (Jod the very tempers of 
miud indicated l>v our circumstances, and our progressive 
knowledge. Thus, submission to Ills will, thankfulness for 
llis mercies, trust in Il^s providence reliance on Ills power^ 
and sorrow for our^ins. should be, not tlie occasional exer¬ 
cise, hut the habit of our souls. 

f). J?y the constitution of our nature, a most intiinato 
connection exists between action and motive ; hetweem fho 
penfonnance of an action and t)ie principle from which it 
emanates. Tlie one cannot long exist without the other. 
Tru(* charity cannot long exist in the temper, unless we 
peifonn acts of charity. ]\Iedi(ation upon goodness will 
soon become ellete, unless it ho strengthened hy good works. 
8o the temper of devotion will he useless ; nay, the ]>roles- 
sion of it must, of necessity, he hypocritical, unlessil produce 
ohedienco to (lod. By this alone is its existence known ; 
hy this alone, can it ho successfully cultivated. The more 
perfectly our wills arc subjected to the wull of (Jod. and our 
’whole course fT enuduet n'gulated by llis commands, the 
more ardent will be our devotion, and the more filial the 


temper from whieh our actions proceed, 

(i. 11 is searcelv necessary to oliserve, tliat as penitence 
is a feeling resulting from a conviction of violatedohligalion, 
it is to he cultivated, not merely hy considering thechaiacter 
of l)ut also our condnet towards IJini. The contrast 


bctwi'en Mis goodness and compassion, and our ingra^tudo 
and xcdxdliiifi, is sjieehillv adapted to fill iis with liunfllity 
and self-abasement, and also with sorrow for all our past 
transgressions. 7hus said tlie jmipliet: Wo i.s me. for I 
am a man of unclean lips ; and 1 dwell in the mid>t of a 
people of unclean lips; /or viinc eyrs have seen (he King^ 
ihe Lard of JJosls f* • 

Lastly. It is surely uTmccessary to remark, that such a 
life as this is alone suited to the chaiacter of man. If (Jod 


have made us capable of deriving our highest happiness 
from Him, and have so constituted the universe around us as 
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perpetually to lead us to tin’s source of happiness, the most 
unreasoimhlc, ungrateful, ami degrading, not to say the most 
guilty, course of conduct wliioh wc can pursue, must be, to 
peglect and ahuse this, the most nohle part of our constitu¬ 
tion, and to use the knowledge of the uorld around us for 
every other purpose than that for which it was ertiated. 
Let every frivoh)US, thoughtle ss human being reflect what 
must he his condition, Avlu^n he, wl; )«e wliole thoughts are 
limited by created tilings, shall stand In the presence of 
Him, before whose face the heavens and the eaith shall 
flee away, and there be no place left for them !’’ 
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OP PlUYKK. 


Lv the present dic^pter, we shall treat of the nature^ the 
and the ittiliii/, of prayer. 

1. 77/e itatttre ofprat/cr. 

Prayer is the direct iiUercoursc oftliespirit of man with tJie 
spiritual and unseen C'reator. ‘•God is a spiiit, and those 
thiit worshi]) Ilini.nuibt wor^liip Him in spirit and in truth.’* 

It ennsists in tin* cxjir('Sbit>ii of our adoration, tlio ae- 
knowledginent of onr ohlipations, llie oilnrin^ uj> of our 
thanicsijivings, the coidessioii of our sins, and in supjjlica- 
lion for the favours, as well ti'tnporal as spiritual, which we 
need; being always uceoinpaiiical Avith a suilahlc temper of 
mind. , 

This temper of mind presupposes,— 

J. A solemn conviction of the eliaracter and attributes 
of (h)d, and of the relations Avlueh IJo sustains to us. 

2. A conviction of the relations Avhich we sustain to 
Him, and of our ohligatirms to Jliin. 

3. All affecting view of o\|r sinfulness, ]iel])lesMiess, and 

iniserv. 

%> 

L Sincere gratitude for all tlie favours wliieh we l)avo 
received. 


5. A fixed and undissemblcd resolution to obey thc^'oin- 
mauds of God in future. * 

(). Pnreserved submission to all His Avill. 

7* Unshaken confidence in IJis veracity : 

R Importunate desires tliat our petitions, specially for 
spiritual blessings, should be granted. 

9- A soul at peace with all niSnkind. 

Illustrations of all these dispositions, from the prayers re¬ 
corded in the Holy Scriptures, as well as .the precepts by 
which they arc enforced, might be easily adduced. I pre¬ 
sume, however, they are unuecessiiry. 1 Avill only remarki 
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that it is not asserted that all these dispositions are always 
to be in exercise at the same time, but only such of them 
OS specially belong to the nature of our supplications. 

Inasmuch as wc are dependent on God, not only for all 
the blessings which we florive directly from Ills luinds, 
but also for all those which arise from oiir relations to each 
other, it is manifestly proper we confess our sins, and 
supplicate Mis favour, not only e-' individuals, hut as 
societies, lltmce, prayer may be divid- d into individual, 
domestic and social. m 

InditiidifCil Pratjer, As tlie design of tin's institution is, 
to bring us, as individuals, intf) direet conunuiiion with 
God, to confess our personal hilirmities, and to cultivate 
personal piety, it should he stiictly in private. We are 
connnanded to pray to our Lather in secrcL It should, 
moreover, be solcnm, unreserved, and, in geiioial, accom¬ 
panied with the reading of the Holy Scriptures. As, 
moreover, this direct eominunion with the unseen (Veator, 


is intended to be the great antagonist idree to tlii‘ con¬ 
stant pressure of the tldiigs seeu and leinporat, it sliouid be 
hahitu;d and freqiu'iil. 

Domesiic Prat/rr, As tlio relation sustaine*! by parents 
and children* is the source of many and peculiar hlessini;s ; 
as the relation involvi's peeuliar responsibilities, in the ful¬ 
filment of which we all need special guidance and direction, 
there is a peculiar ]>ropiietv in the acknowlcdgincut oftiod, 


in coiineetion with this rclat^in. The importance of this 
duty is specially urged upon us, by its elleet upon the 
young- It associates with ndigion all the recollections of 
oluhlhood, and all tlie syrn}^athi(^s of hoim*. It gives to 


pare/itiil advice the sanction of religion, and, in after life, 
recalls the mind u conviction of duty to God, with all 


the motives drawn from a lather's care and a mother's tend¬ 


erness. 

Social Prayer, Inasmuch as all our social and civil 
blessings arc the gift of God, it is meet that we should, as 
societies, meet to acknowledge them. 'Fins is one of the 
most important duties of the Sabbath day. It Avill, there¬ 
fore, be more fully treated of, under that branch of the 
subject. 

Since prayer is the offering up of our desires, &c., with 
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a suitable temper of hfart,'it IS manifest that the quesfion, 
whether a form of prayer, or extemporary prayer, should 
be used, is men^Iy one of expediency, and has no connec¬ 
tion with njorals, \Vc are under obligation to use tliat 
wliieh is of tlie greatest spiritual benefit to the individiiair 
Private prayer should, hoM^ever, I think, bo expressed in 
the words of the supplicant himself. 

II- The duftf of pnnjcr. 

Tlie duty of ]>raycr nyiy be seen from ihe condHions of 
our hehtgy i\\\\{ fout^the Holtf Srripiures. 

I. I'lie <*()iiditioi3s of our being. 

J. We arc utterly powerlc'-sS, ignorant of tlio future, 
essentially de]iendent at the piesent and for tl»e futuns and 
are miserably sinful. Wo need support, direction, happi- 
iiess, ]'ardoii and purilieatiou. These can coiuo from no 
other being than (!od, uho is under no ol)!ig:itioii to eonfer 
tbein upon us- What can be more i))anifestly j>rnper, than 
that wo should supplieate the Father of the univease for 
those hlessirigs wlucii art' noeessary, not only for our hap¬ 
piness, Init for our existence, and that we should receive 
every favour witli a devout acknowledgment of tlie teniffs on 
which it is bestowed ? 


y. Inasmuch as we are sinners, and have forfeited tlm 


hh'ssings uhicli we daily receive, what can he more suita 
l)h', than that we slionld liumhly thank that Alrniglity 
power, from wlimii conies such an inexlniustihle su[»p]y 
goodness to ns so utterly undeseiving? and wliat nnu'e 
obligatory, than to ask the panlou of our Creator, for tliose 
sins of omission and of commission, with wliicli we are every 
hour Justly cliargeahic ? 

3. Specially is this our duty, wlien we rcfl(‘ct, that^ tliis 
very exorcise of Iiahitual reliance upon CJod, is nece^^ary 
to our happiness in our present state, and that tlio temper 
Avhioh it prcsuppos(‘s, is j s-^ential to our progress in virtue. 

That sucli is the dictate of our moral constitution, is 


evident from the fact, that all men wlio have any notion 
of a Supreme I hung, under aity ciieumstances, acknow¬ 
ledge it as a duty, and, in some form or other, profess to 
practise it. And besides this, all men, even the most 
abandoned and profligate, when in clanger, pray most 
eagerly. This has been the case with men who, in liealth 
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and safely, scoff at religion, and ridicule the idea of itioral 
obligation, But it is evident, that it can be neither more 
proper nor more suitable to pray Avhen ^ye are in danger, 
than to pray at any other time ; for our relations to God 
are always the same, and we are always essentially de¬ 
pendent upon him for every thing, both temporal and 
spiritual, thiit we enjoy at thy present, or hope for in the 
future. It is surely as propter to thank God for those 
werciex ivhich fve receive even/ as to deprecate 

iht>sQ J//(/gmenls by ivhich wc are occashnaUy alarmed^ 

11. 'I'hc duty of jirayer, as taught in the Scriptures. 

Tlie Scriptures treat of prayer, as a duty arising so im¬ 
mediately out of our relations to God, and our obligations 
to liiin, as scarcely to need a positive precept. Jivery 
disposition of heart which an) commanded to exercise 
towards God, presuppos(*s it. Hence, it is generally re- 
lerred to, incidentally, as one of wliicli the ol)ligation is 
already taken for granted. Trecepts, however, are not 
wanting, in respect to it. I hero only speak of the general 
tendency oftlic Scripture instructions. 

If It is expressly commanded: Pray fvilltout ccasiu^y 

In every ihing giving thanks, for tliis is the will of God, 
in Clirist Jesus, concerning you/' “ In all thi}iy:,s\ hy jiraycr 
ami supj>Iication, let your request he made known unto 
God/' VhiL iv. G. I exhort tliat supplications and 
prayers, intercessions and giving of tlianks, ho made for all 
men ; ibr this is ^ood and acceptable in the sight of tJocl, 
our Saviour."' 1 Tim, ii. 1—3. 

12, (Jod declan;s it to ho a principal condition on which 
lie will bestow favours. “ If aiiv man le.ck wdsdom, let him 

Jod, ivli(. giveth to all men ]il>i‘r;illy> and ujjbraidoth 
not.’ and it shall he given him.’' James i. /i. “ Ask, and 
it sIkiII be {^iven you; seek, and ye shall find ; kiioek, and 
it sliall be opened unto you: for ^-very one that asketli re- 
ceivetb, and he that sccketii findeth, and to him that knock- 
eth it sliall he opened. Or, what man is thereof you, nhom, 
if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone ; or, if he ask 
a,fish, will he gi e him a serpent ? If ye,, then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts to your children, how much 
more shall your Father, that is in heaven, give good things 
to them that ask him!” Matthew vii. 7 — U. Now, it is 
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too obvious to need u remark, that God would not have 
connected so important consequences with prayer, unless he 
meant to inculcate it as a universal duty. 

[i. The iSciipturcs make the habit of prayer the mark of 
distinction between the righteous and the wicked; between 
the enemies and the friends of God. Thus, the wicked 
say: “ What is the Almighty,^ that wc should serve him? 
or, Avliat profit shall we have, if we call upon him V Job 
xxi. 15. ""The wicked.jhvough the p7’i(fe(^ bis coutilenance, 
will not seek after God. God is not in all his thoughts.'' 
Psalms X. 4. On the contrary, righteous persons, those 
whom God approves, are specially dt^signated as those 7rho 
call upon Him. 

4. Examples of the prayers of good mem are, in the 
Scriptures, ver}^ abundant. In fiict, a large portion of tlie 
llible is made up of the pra 3 'ers yind praises of those whom 
God has held up for our imitation. To transcribe these, 
would be to transcribe a large portion of the sacred books. 

5. The Bible abounds with examples recorded by God, 
of special answers to j)rayer of eviuy kind that can be 
conceived- There arc e3^iniples of tlie successful prayer of 
individuals for temporal and for spiritual blessings, both for 
thtunselves and for otliers; of individual prayers for nations, 
and of nations lor themselves ; of individuals for societies, 
and of societies for individuals; and, indeed, of men in ail 
the circumstances in which they can be placed, for every 
lilcssijig, and under every variety of relation. Kovv, what 
God has, at so great length, and in so great a variety of 
wa^'s, encouraged us to do, must be not only a privilege, but 
a duty. 

la a Avord, the Bible teaches us, on this subject, tbal our 
relation to God is infinitely nearer, and more universal, ihan 
that ill which we can possibly stand to any other being, 
lie allows us, with the simplicity and confidence of children, 
to unbosom ail our cartes, to make known all our wants, 
and express all our thanks, wdth unreserved freedom to him. 
He assures us, that this exercise. And the temper from which 
it springs, and whicli it cultivates, is most acccqitahlc toliini. 
And, having thus condescended to humble himself to our 
situation, he holds us as most ungrateful, proud, insolent and 
sinful^ if we venture to undertake any business, or receive 

h 
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any favour, without liolding direct and cliild-likc comrau- 
ninii with him. 

6. Under the remedial dispensation, a special encourage¬ 
ment is given to prayer. AVc are there taught, that though 
'wo are unworthy of the blessings which we need, yet we 
may ask and receive, for the sake of the Mediator. Wliat- 
soever ye shall ask the Fatiici in my name, he will give it 
you.” The death of Christ is also -ndd forth as our special 
ground of coulidenco in prayer: lie Jiat spared not his 
own Son, hut gave him up for us alj, liow shall ho iiot^, 
with him, freely give us all things?” And, yet more, wo 
an: informed, that it is the special office of the exalted j\re- 
diator, to intercede for us before the throne of (iod. 
Greater encouragements than these, to prayer, could not 
possibly bo conceived. 

III. The ntUifif of prmjer. 

Tills may be shown,— 

1. From the nature and attributes of God: lie would 
not retpiire any thing of us wdiich was not for our good. 

2. The utility of prayer is seen from tlie teinjiers of mind 
which it presupposes. We have alieady sliowu what these 
tempers of min^i are. Now, it mu'it ho evident to every one, 
that the habitual exercise of tliese dispositions must i)e, in 
the nature of the ease, in tlie Jiighcst degree, beneficial to 
such creatures as we. 


H. The utility of prayer is also evident from its connection 
with our reception of favours from (Jod. 

I. In the government of this world, (jod cstahlislies such 
connections between cause and effect, or autt^cedeiu. and 
conseiiuent, as he pleases. lie has a peileet right to do so. 
TheJ'act, that one event is the antecedent oi‘ another, in- 
voKies not the supposition of any essential power in the an¬ 
tecedent, but merely the supposition that God has placed it 
in that relation to souiething that is to follow, 

2, Tlie hestowment of favours is one event. God has 
a right to ordain whatever antecedent to this event he 
chooses. We are not competent to say, of ant/ events that 
it cannot he the .intocedent to the l)esto\vim*nt of favours, 
any more than that rain cannot be the antecedent to the 
growth of vegetation. 

3, Since, tlien, any event whatever may be the antece- 
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dent to any other event whatever, we arc, surely, not com- 
pet(‘Tit to say that prayer cannot be the antecedent to the 
bestofnnent of favours, any more than to say this of any 
tliinjj else. It is, surely, to say the least of it, as good as 
atif/ oiher antecedent^ if God saw fit so to ordain. • 

4. J{ut, since (lod is a moral Governor, and must, tluTC- 
fore, delight in'and reward virtuous tempers, there is a ma¬ 
nifest moral propriety in his making these tempers the an- 

' teecdojit to his hestowment of blessings. Nay, wc cannot 
conceive how he ^J'OuIfl be a righteous moral Governor, 
unlt'ss he did do so. And, hence, we see, that the suppo- 
sllion that God bestows blessings in answer to prayer, which 
he would not bestow on any other c<mdition, is not only not 
at variance with any nf his natural attributes, but that it is 
cv<Mi deinaiided by his moral attributes. 

5. liut, inasinucli as (iod lias revealed to us the fact, 

that this is the condition on which lie bestows the most 
valuable of bis gifts, and as he has bound himself, by bis 
jiromisc, to reward abundantly all who call upon him, the 
utility of prayer, to creatures situated as we are, is as mani¬ 
fest as our necessities are urgent, both for time and for 
ct(Tnity. ^ 

4. And, finallv, there ean be no clearer evidence of the 
goodness of G(/d, tlian just such a constitution as this. 
God juomiscs iiivours in answer to prayer: but prayer, as 
we Lave seen, is one of tlie most efficient means of promoting 
our moral perfection; that is, our highest hapjiiness: tliat 
is to say, God promises us favours, on conditions, which, in 
themselves, involve the greatest blessings which avc could 
pos^'Ibly desire. Hishop AVilson beautifully remarks, How 
good is God, Avho will not only give us what we pray tor, 
hut will rcfvard ns Jhr going to hiniy and laying our w^^nts 
before him f' 

That a man will, hoAvover, receive every thing ho asks for, 
and just as he asks for it. is by no means asserted in an un¬ 
limited sense; but only that Avhich he prays for in a strict 
sense. True prayer is the offering up of our desires, in en¬ 
tire subjection to the will of God; that is, desiring that, he 
will do Avhat Ave ask, if He, in His infinite Avisdom and 
goodness, sees that it wdll be best. Noav, if we ask thus, 
our prayer wdll be granted, for thus He has promised to do 
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for as. Hence, our prayers respecting temporal blessings, 
are answered only contingently; that is, under this condi¬ 
tion ; but our prayers respecting spiritual blessings, are an¬ 
swered absolutely ; for God has positively promised to give 
His Holy Spirit to them that ask Him. 

Tf God have allowed us thus to hold the most intimate 
and unreserved communion with him; and if he have pro¬ 
mised, on this condition, to support us by his power, to 
teach us by his wisdom, to purify us ay his Spirit, and to 
work in us all those tempers which he sees will best pre¬ 
pare us for the highest state of future felicity, what can be 
more ennobling and more lovely than a prayerful life ? and 
what more ungrateful and sinful, than a life of thoughtless 
irreverence and impiety ? Is not the single fact, of living 
W'ithout habitual prayer, a conclusive evidence that we have 
not the love of God in us; that we are living in habitual 
violatiou of every obligation that binds us to our Maker ; 
and that we are, therefore, under the solemn condemnation 
of His most holy law ? 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

Trie onSKRVANCF. OF THR SABBATH. 

This is the second special means appointed by our Crea¬ 
tor, for the purpose,of cultivating in us suitable moral dis¬ 
positions. We shall treat, first, of the original iuslitution 
of the Sahhnth ; secondly, of the Mosaic Sabbath; thirdly, 
of the Christian Sabbath. 

Although tlie Sabbath is a positive institution, and there¬ 
fore, the proof of its obligation is to he sought for entirely 
from revelation, yet there are indications, in the present 
constitution, that periods of restare neoessar)', both for man 
and for beast. The recurrence of night, and the necessity 
of repose, show that the principle of rest enters into the 
])re.‘!ent sy.stem, as much as that of labour. And, bcsiif s, 
it is found that animals Avhich are allowed one day in seven 

f t' 

enjoy better health, than those 
which are workeil without intermission, 'i’he satnc may, to 

t 

a considerable degree, be said of man. The late Air. Wil- 
bcrfbrcc attributed his length of life, and the superiorlt}' of 
health which he enjoyed over his political contemporaries, 
juainly to his resolute and invariable observance oftheiSab- 
bath day ; a duty which, unfortunately, they too frequently 
neglected. 

1 shall not go into the argument on this subject in detail, 
as the limits of the present work will not admit of it^but 
shall merely give wliat seem to me the results. To tl.Ase 
who wish to examine the question of the obligation of the 
Sabbath at large, I w^ould recommend the valuable treatise 
of Mr. .1. J. Gurney, on the history, authority, and use of 
the Sabbath; from which much of the present article is 
merely an abridgment. • 

I. Of the original institution of the Sabbath. 

First. The Divine authority for the institution of the Sab¬ 
bath, is found in Genesis ii. J—3. “ Thus, the lieavens 

and the earth Avere finished, and all the hosts of them ; and 
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on the seventh day, God ended his work which lie had 
made, and He rested on tlie seventh day from all his works 
which He had made. And God blessed the seventh day, 
and sanctified it; because that in it He had rested from all 
his work which God had created and made.” 

Now, concerninj; this passage, we remark,— 

1. It was given to our first parent.^ 3 that is, to the ivhole 
human race. 

2. God blessed it; that is. bestowed, upon it a peculiar 
blessing, or made it a source of peculiar blessings to man. 
Sucli, surely, must be that day. which is givim in order to 
cultivate in ourselves moral excellence, and prcjiare us for 
the happiness of heaven, lie sanctified it; (hat is, set it 
apart from a common to a sacred and religious use, 

3. The reason is a general one ; God rested. IMiis has 
no reference to any peculiar people, but seems in the light 
of an example from God for all the human race. 

A. The nature of tlic ordinance is general. God sanc¬ 
tified it; tliat is, tlie day. 'I'he act refers not to any par¬ 
ticular people, hut to the day itself. 

5. The object to be accom}dislied is general, and can ap¬ 
ply to no one people more than to anotlier. ]f it be rest, all 
men equally need it. If it lie moral cultivation, surely bo 
people has ever existed who did not require such a means to 
render them better. 

Sccondlti. Tliere arc indications that tlie hebdomadal di¬ 
vision of time was observed by the parti iarch.s before the time 
of M oses, and that the Sabbath was regarded as the day for 
religious worship. 

Genesis ly. 3. “And in process of time, it came to 
pa^ that Cain bro^'ght of the fruit of the ground an offering 
to the fjord.” The words rendered in process of time,” lite¬ 
rally signify, “ at the end of days;” or, “at the cutting off 
of days; ” that is, as I think jirobahle, at the close, as we 
should say, of a section of days, a very natural expression 
for the end of a week. V thi.s be the meaning, it would 
seem to refer to the division of time just previously men¬ 
tioned, and also to the use of this day for religious worship. 

2. Noah seems to have observed the same hebdomadal 
division of time. The command to ^nter into the ark, was 
given seven days before the flood came. Genesis vii. 
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4—10. So, lie allowed seuot days to elapse between the 
times of sending; forth the dove- Genesis viii. 10—J2- 
IVow, 1 think that these intimations show that this division 
of tiincMv.is observed according to the original command; an^ 
wc may well suppose that with it was connected the special 
time for religious worship. Thus, also, Joseph devoted 
serc't days, or a whole W'cek, to the mourning for his lather. 

IL The next mention of the ^^abbath, is shortly after the 
Isra(‘Iitos had left h^gypt, and were fed with nuinna in the 
wilderness. ExoHus xvi. —.‘JO. As the passage is of 
cons derable lengtli, I need not <iuote it. J would, ]io\v- 
ev(*r, remark,— 

J. It occurs before the giving of the law; and, therefore, 
th(* obligatoriness ot the Nibbath is hereby acknowledged, 
irresj)ective of tin; JMosaic law. 

2. When hist allmh'd to, it is spoken of as ri thing 
known. (lod, first, without r* ferriiig to the iSahbatli, 
informs Moses that on the sixth dav, tlie Israelites should 
gatiuM* twice as inueli manna as on any other <lay. Trom 
tiiis, it sooms that tlic division of time by weeks was known ; 
and that it wns taken fotf granted, that tliey would know 
tlu' K^ason ibr the making of this distinction. ]n the whole 
of the narration, there is no i>n!cept given for tJie kec 2 )ing of 
tJse day ; but they are reproved for not suitably keeping it, 
astlioiigh it were an institution wii/i which Uunj ought to 
have been familiar, * 

i*e'-ides thes(», there me many iiidieatfons in the earliest 

w 

classics that the (Greeks and Uomans observed the Jieb- 
dom.idal division oi time; and, also, that the seventh day 
was coiisidtTcd peculiarly sacred. This seems to have 
been the ea^e in the time of Hesiod. The same is supposed 
to have been the fact in regard to the northern nations 
of l’airo[>e, from which wc arc immediately descended. 
The inlereuce wliicii seems naturally to arise from these 
facts, IS, that this institution was originally observed by the 
whole human race; and that it was transmitted, wdth 
di(ler(mt degr<*es of eaie, by Qifferent nations, until the 
period of the commencement of our various historicid records. 

From the above facts, 1 think we are warranted in the 
conclusion, that the seventh day, or perhaps, generally, the 
seventh [lart of time, was originally set nivdvt for a religious 
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purpose by our Creator, for the whole human race ; that it 
was so observed by the Hebrews, previously to the {giving 
of the law ; and that, probably, the observance was, in the 
infancy of our ra<‘e,* universal. 

II. The Mosaic Sabhalh, 

The precept for the observance of the Sabbath, at the 
giving of the law, is in tlicht words: “ Jieinernher the 
Sabbarli day, to lv<‘( p it lioly. Six (iays sbalt thou labour, 
and do all thy woik; but tlie seventh is ihe Sablmih of the 
Lord thy God ; in it, thou shalt not do any work, th(m, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy inan-sorvant, nor 
thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, imr thy stranger that is 
Avithin thy gates; for in six days the J^ord made heaven 
and earth, the sea, ami all that in tlitnn is, and rested the 
Seventh day. V/hen fore the Lord blessed the soviaith day, 
and halloued it.” Exodus xx. 11. 

Now, concerning this precept, there are several things 
worthy of remark: 

]. It is found in tlic law of tlie ten commandmenls, whi<‘li 
is always referred to in the Scriptures, as containiisg tlie 
sum of the moial precepts of God man. Our Saviour and 
the Apostles, who made the most decided disjjnction be¬ 
tween moral and ceicuionia\ observances, never allmle to 
the law of the ten commamlinents in any other manner l!ian 
as of permanent and universal obligation. Now, 1 know of 
no reiisoii which can he assigned, why this precept should 
he detached from all the rest, and considered as rercmonuil^ 
wlien the whole of these, taken together, are allowed, by 
universal consent, to have heen (pioted as moral jmeejits 
by Christ and his Apostles. Besides, our ISaviour expressly 
dec]av3s, that “/Ac Sahbath was made for man,” that is, 
for man in general, '’>r the whole liuman race ; and, conse¬ 
quently, tliat it is binding upon the whole race, that is, that 
it is a precept of universal obligation, 

"2, The reasons given for observing it, arc the same as 
those given at the time of its first institution. Inasmuch as 
these reasons are in their nAture, general, should natural¬ 
ly conclude that the obligation which itiniposes, is iinivcrsal. 

H. This commandment is frequently referred to by the 
prophets, as one of high moral obligation; the most solemn 
tbreatenings are uttered against those who profane it; and 
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tlie greatest rewards promised to tliose wlio keep it. See 
ha.Wu2 —(i; Jer. xvii. 24, 25; Neh. siii. 15—21. 

4. In addition to rest from labour, ihe meeting togetlierfor 
worship, and the reading of the Scriptures, was made a 
part of the duty of the Sabbath day. Six days shall woflc 
be done; but tlie seventh is the Sabbath of rest; a holy 
convocation. Leviticus xxiii, 3. Thus, also, jVfosos, of 
old time, hath in every city, tlioin that preach him^ being 
read in the synagogues^even/ Sahhath day. Acts xv. 21. 

Hesidcs tliis re-wiactlon of the Sabbath day, in the i\!osaIc 
law, there W'cre special additions made to its observance, 
which l)eloiig to the Jews alone, and which were a part of 
their civil or ceremonial law With this view', other rea¬ 


sons were given for observing it, and other rites were added- 
Thus, for instance,— 

1. Tt was intended to distinguish tliern from the sur¬ 
rounding idolatrous nations. Exodus xxxi. 12—17. 

2. It was a inemoiial of their deliverance from J'-gypt, 
Deuteronomii y. 15, 

3. And, with these views, the principle of devoting the 
seventh part of time, ^vas extended also to yeais; every 
seventh year being a year of rest. 

4 The violation of the iSabbath \vas punished with death 
by the civil magUtratc. 

Now, wdiatcver is in its nature local, and designed for a 
particular purpose, ceases, whenever tliat purpose is acconi- 
pli>hcd. Ileiice, these civil and ceremonial observances * 
cease, with the termination of the Jewash polity ; wliile that 
whieli is moral and universal, that which “ w'ns made for 


mail,” and not specially for the Jews, remains as though 
the ceremonial ohservances had never existed. L think 
that this view of the puhject is also confirmed by tUv* ex¬ 
ample and precept of Christ, who gave directions concern¬ 
ing the manner in which the Sabbath was to bo kejit, and 
also wais himself nccustomed to observe the day for the 
purposes of religious w'orship. “ As his custom was. lie 
W'ont into tlie synagogue on the Sabbath day, ami stood up 
to readJ* Luke iv. 1(1 See also Matthew xii. 2—13. 


When our Lord, also, in teaching the mode in which the 
Sabbath is to be kept, specifies wdiat things it is lawful to 
do on the Sabbath day, he clearly proceeds upon the prin- 
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ciplc that it was lawful to do tli'mjjs on other daySy which it 
would not be lawful to do on the Sabhalh day, 

III. The Christian Sabbath, 

Wc shall consider here, 1st, The day on ^yhicli the 
Christian Subhatli is to he kept; 2d- The manner in which 
it is to he kept. 

Ftust. Tlie day on Avhich the Christian Sabbath is to be 
kc)>t. 

First. There are indications, fronvthe facts wdiich trans¬ 
pired on that day, that it was to he specially honoured under 
the new dispensation. 

1. Our Saviour arose on that day from the dead, having 
ncconij>lished the work of man’s redein])tion. 

2. Oxi this day he appeared to his Apostles, a week from 
his resurrection, at which time he had his conversation w ith 
Thomas. 


3. On this day, also, occurred the feast of Pentecost, wdien 
the Spirit w’as in so romarkahh' a manner j)our(‘d oul, and 
wlieii the new dispensation emphatically commcmced. 

Second, That tlie primitive Christians, in tlie days of the 


Aposdes, w'cre accustomed to ohserv^'^ tins day, as their day of 
weekly worship, is evident from several passages in the j\cw 
T(*stament, and also from the earliest eeelesiasticul records. 


1. That tliG early disciples, in all ])laces, were accus¬ 
tomed to meet statedly, to wwship and celohrato tlie l^ord’s 
Sup])er, is evident from L Corinthians ni. J, 14, 20, 23. 33, 
34. And that these meetings were on tlie first day of the 
week, may he gathered from 1 Coriitlhians's.\\, I, 2. 

2. That these meetings w'cre held (»n the first day of the 
WTek* is also further evident from Acts xx. (i—11 ; where 


W'e arej^-informed, that in Troas the ('hristians met on the 
first hay of the w^cel to break bread, (that is, to celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper,) and to receive religious instrurtion. 
From these passages, we S(‘f; that this custom had already 
become universal, not merely in tlie neighbourliof>d of 
Jerusalem, but throughout the regions in which the Chiist- 
ian religion was nroniulgatefi. 

3. Again, {^Ilevelaiions i, 10,) it is observed by Jobn^ 
I was in the Spirit on the Lord's day.'^ From this re¬ 
mark, it is probable that John kept this day with peculiar 
solemnity. It is certain that the day had already obtained 
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a particular name ; a name by which it has continued to be 
distinguished in every subsequent age. 

Bcsi<ies these allusions to the day from the New Testa¬ 
ment, tliere arc various facts, hearing upon the subject, froiii 
uninspired historians*. 

The early fathers frequently refer to lliis day, as the 
day set apart for religious worship ; and allude to the differ¬ 
ence between keeping this day, and kec])ing the seventh, 
or Jewish Sabbalh, specially on tlic ground of its being the 
day of our Saviour*s resurrection. 

2. Pliny, in liis letter to 'frajan, remarks that the 
CMu istiaiis were accustomed, on a siateti datj, to meet be¬ 
fore day-light, and to rejicat among themselves a hymn to 
Christ, as to a (lod, and to bind themselves, by a sacred 
obligatioTi, not to commit any wickedness, but, on the con- 
Iraiy, to abstain i’rom thefts, robberies and adulteries ; also 
not t(> violate their promise, or deny a pledge ; after which 
it was tlxdr custom to separate, and meet again at a pro¬ 
miscuous and harmless meal/' It is needless hcie to remark 
llie exact coincidence between tliis account from the pen of a 
lieatheii magistrate, Avith the account given of the keeping 
of the day, in the passages Avhercit is mentioned in the New 
T(‘.slament. 


.‘j. That this stated day was the first d.iy of the week, or 
iiie Lord’s (lay, is I'vident from another t(*stimony. Ni well 
knouii was the custom of the early Cliristians on this sub¬ 
ject. that the oulinary ({uestiou, put by their persecutors to 
the (.'hiistiau iiiaityrs, was, '"“Jfast thou kept the ijOid's 
day i Dottiinicinn AcnHtxfi. ? To which the usual answer 

9 


was. I am a (.dirislian: 1 cannot omit it/' C/irislumus 


jtiim : iidcnniticre non possum. • ^ 

4, it is, however, manifest, that the Jcavs, who Avere 


strongly inclined to blend the rites of Moses Avith the Chris¬ 
tian leligion, at first kept the seventh day ; or, Avhat is very 
probable, at first kept both days. Tlie Apostles declared 
that the disciples of Jesus wore not under obligation to 
observe the seventh day. fcJec Cofossia?is ii. J(), J7- Now, 
as the observance of the Sabbutii is a precept given to the 
%vhole humun race ; as it is repeated, in the Mosaic Iuav, us 


a moral precept; as the authority of this precept is recog¬ 
nized both by the teaching and example of Christ and his 
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Apostles; as tlie Apostles tcacli that the keeping of the 
seventh day is not obligatory; and as they did Ifecp the 
first day as a day of religious worship ; it seems reasonable 
(,0 conclude that they intended to teach, that the first day 
was that which we are, as Christians, to observe. 

From the* considerations, we feel warranted to con¬ 
clude that the first day of the wi t*k was actually kept by 
the inspired Apostles, as the Christian ‘sabbath, 'fheir ex¬ 
ample is sufficient to teach us that the keeping of this day 
is acceptable to Cod ; and we are, on thiis ground, at liberty 
to keep it as the Sabbath. If, however, any other person 
be <lissatisfied with these reasons, and feel under obligation 
to observe the seventh day, I see no 2 >rccept in the word of 
God to forbid Jiiin- 

ti. Jf, however, as seems tome to be tlio case, both days 
are allowable; that is, if 1 have sufficient reason to believe 
that either is acceptable to God; but if, by observing the 
first day, I can enjoy more perfect leisure, and suffer less in¬ 
terruption, and thus better accomplish the object of the day ; 
and if, besides, f have the example of inspired Apostle^ in 
favour of this observance ; I should- decidedly prefer to ob¬ 
serve the first day. Nay, I should consider the choice of 
that day as obligatory. For, if I am allow cd to devote either 
day to the worship of God it is surely obligatory on me to 
worship God on that day on which 1 can best ac(omjdisli 
the very object for which the day was set apart. 

If it be asked, when this day is to begin, 1 ans^vcr, that 
I presume we are at liberty to commence this dtiy at the 
same time that we commence other days: for the obvious 
reason, that thir we can generally enjoy the quiet of the 
Sab^adi with le'<s interruption. 

S^x•o^’Dl.Y■. Of lae manner in which the Christian Sab¬ 
bath is to be observed. 

The design for which the Sidjbath was instituted, I suppose 
to be, to set ajiart a portion of our time for the uninterrupted 
worship of ( rod, and the preparation of our souls for eternity : 
and, also, to sec re to man and beast one day in seven, as a 
Beason of rest from labour. 

Hence, the law of the Sabbath forbids,— 

1. All labour of body or mind, of which the immediate 
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object is not the worship of God, or our own religious im¬ 
provement. The only exceptions to this rule, are works of 
necessity or of mercy. The necessity, however, must be one 
which is imposed by the providence of God, and not by our 
own will. Thus, a ship, when on u voyage, may sail on the 
Sabbath, as well as on any other day, without violating the 
rule. The rule, however, would be violated by commencing 
the voyage on tlie Sabbath, because here a choice of days is 
ill the power of the master. 

2. The pursuit «jf pleasure, or of any animal, or merely 
intellectual gratification. Hence, the indulgence of our ap¬ 
petites in such manner as to prevent us from free and buoy¬ 
ant spiritual cuntcniplation, riding or jonriieyiiig for ainu^ 
inent, the merely social pleasure of visiting, the reading of 
books designed for the gratiheution of the taste, or of the 
imagination, are all, by the principles of the cumniand, i'or- 
bidlleii. 

.’i. The labour of those committed to our charge. 

1. The labour of servants. Their souls are of as much 
value as our oivn, and they need the benefit of this law as 
much as ourselves, liesides, if this portion of their time be 
claimed by our Creator, we have no right to purchase it, nor 
have they a right to negotiate it away. AV^orks of necessity 
must, of course, be perforined; but these should be restrict- 
c<l Within the limits prescribed by a conscientious regard to 
the object and design of the day. 

2. Unites are, by the fourth conimandinent, included in 
the law wliich oitlaius rest to all the •animate creation. 
TJiey need the repose which it grants, and they are entitled 
to their portion of it. 

On the contrary, the law of the yabbath enjoins the em- 
ploymenl of the day in the more solemn and immediate timlies 
oj religion. 

1. Reading the Scriptures, religious meditation, prayer 
in private, and also the special instruction in religion of 
those committed to our charge. And, hence, it enjoins such 
domestic arrangempnts as are civisistent with these d utics. 

2. Social worship. Under the Mosaic and Christian dis¬ 
pensation, this was an important part of the duties of the 
day. A s the setting apart of a particular day to be univer- 
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sally observed, involves the idea of social as well as personal 
reIi*;ion, one of the most obvious duties which it imposes, is 
that of social worship ; that is, of meetiriff together in 
societies, to return thanks for our social mercies, to implore 
Jfehe pardon of (Jod for our social sins, and boscech His 
favour for those blessings which w^e need as societies, no less 


than as individuals. 

The importance of the religious ol*^''/»rvance of the Sabbath, 
is seldom sufliciently e'^timatod. Ever)' attentive observer 
has remarked, that tlie violation of ^thi^ command, by the 
young, is one of the most decided marks of iju'ij»ient moral 
degeneracy. Iteligious restraint is fast losing its bold upon 
that young man, who, luiving been educated in the fear of 
God, begins to sjH'nd the Sabbath in idleness, or in Rmuse- 
iniuit. And so, also, of communities. The desecration of 
the Sabbath is one of those evident indications of that cri¬ 
minal recklessness, that insane love of pleasure, and fliat 
subjection to the government ofa])petite and passion, which 
forebodes, that tlie ‘•Mjegiiiningof the end” of social Jiappi- 
ness, and of true national prosperity, has arrived. 

Hence, we see how imperative is the duty of parents, and 
of legislators, on this subject. The head of every family is 
obliged, by the conimaml of (lod, not only to honour this 
day himself, but to use all the means in his power to secure 
the observance of it l)y all those committed to his charge. 
He is, thus, promoting not only his own, but also Jiis chil¬ 
dren's happiness ; for iiotbing isa more sure antagonist force 
to all the allurements of vice, as nothing tends more strong¬ 
ly to fix in the minds of the young a conviction of the ex¬ 
istence and attributes of God, than the solemn keeping of 
this day. And Inmco, also, h'gislators are false to their 
trust, Svho, cither b'" the enactment of laws, or by their ex¬ 
ample, diminish, in the least degree, in the minds of a 
people, the reverence due to that day which (Jod has set 
apart for himself. 

The only question which remains, is the folloAving: 

Is it the duty of the civil magistrate .to enforce the ob¬ 
servance of tlie habbatb? 

We are inclined to think not, and for the following rea¬ 
sons: 
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1. The duty arises solely from our relations to f!od, and 
not from our relations to man. Now, our duties to God are 
never to be placed within the controul of human legislation. 

2. If the civil magistrate has a right to take cognizance of 
this duly to God, he has a right to take cognizance of every 
other. And ii* lie have a right to take cognizance of the duty, 
he has a right to prescribe in wdiat manner it shall ho dis¬ 
charged ; or, if he see fit, to forbid the observance of it alto¬ 
gether. The concession of this right would, therefore, lead 
to direct interference \fith liberty of conscience. 

3. I'ho ko( 7 )ing*of the Sabbath is a moral duty- Hence, 
if it he acci'ptahly oliserved, it must i>(‘ a voluntary service, 
]iut the civil magistrate can never do any thing more tlian 
produce obcdit^ncc to the external precept ; which, in tin: 
siglit of God, would not be the keeping of the Saldiath at 
all. Hence, to allow the civil magistrate to enforce the oli- 
servance of the Sahhath, would he to surrender to him the 
controul over tlie conscience, without attaining even the ob¬ 
ject for which the surrender was made. 

4. !t is, however, the duty of the civil magistrate, to pro¬ 
tect every individual in the undisturbed right of worsllipping 
(lod as he pleases. ThN protection every individual has a 
ri^it to claim, and society is under obligation to extend it. 
And, also, as tliis is a leisure day, and is liable to various 
abuses, the magistrate has a right to prevent any inodes of 
gratification wliich Avouhl tend to disturb the peace of socie¬ 
ty. This riglit is acknowledged in regulations respe(*ting 
other days of leisure or rejoicing; and there ran be no rea¬ 
son Avliy it should not he exercis(;d in respect to tJie Sabbath. 

T). And, lastly, the law of the Saldiath ajiplies equally to 
societies, and to individuals. An individual is forbidden to 
labour on the Sabhatli, or to employ another person io^obonr 
for h hn. The rule is the same when applied any iiuiuber 
of individuals ; that is, to a society, lienee, a society has 
no right to employ persons to laliour for them. Tlie con¬ 
tract is a violation of the Sabbatical law. It is on this 
ground that I consider tlie carr^’ing of the mail on this day 
a social violation of the Christian Sabbath. 
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DITTIKS TO MAN.-RECiPROCfTY AND BENETO- 

LENCE. 

DIVISION FIRST. 

THE DUTY OF HECIPROCITY—GftNERAI. PRINCIPLE ILLUSTHAT- 
ED, AND THE DUTIES OF RECIPROCITY CLASSIFIED. 

It has heen already observed, that our duties, to both 
God and man, are all enforced by the obligation of love to 
jOrod. By this we mean, that, in consequence of our moral 
eonstitution, we are under obligatioli to love our fellow-men, 
because they are our fellow-men; and we are also linger 
obligrition to love them, because we have been commanded 
to love them by our Father who is in heaven. The nature 
of this obligation may be illustrated by a familiar example. 
Every child in a family is under obligation to love its pa¬ 
rent. And every child is bound to love its brother, both 
because he is its brother, and, also, because this love is a 
duty enforced by the relation in which they both stand to 
their common parent. 

Tbb relation in wbicb men stand to each other, i«? essen¬ 
tially the relation ot equality ; not equality of condition, but 
equality of right. 

Every human being is a distinct and separately account¬ 
able individual. To each one, God has given just such 
means of happiness, and ^aced him under just such cir¬ 
cumstances for unproving those means of happiness, as it 
has pleased him. To one he has given wealth; to another, 
intellect; to another, physical strength ; to another, health: 
and to all in different degrees. In all these respects, the 
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human race presents a scene of the greatest possible diver¬ 
sity. ^0 far as natural advantages are concerned, we cau 
scarcely find two in(iividuals, who are not created under 
circumstances widely dissimilar. 

^ut, viewed in another ligh^ all men are placed under • 
circumstances of perfect equality. Each 'separate indi¬ 
vidual is created with precisely the same right to use the 
. advantages with which (iod has endowed hinri, as every 
other individual. This proposition seems to me in its nature 
so self-evident, as Mmost to preclude the possibility of 
argument. ..-The only reason that I can conceive, on wmich 
any one could found a plea for inequalihj of right, must be 
inequality of condition. But this can manifestly* create no 
diversity oi right. I’may have been endowed with better’ 
eyo'sinht than my neighbour; but this evidently gives me 
no right to put out his eyes, or to interfere with his right to 
derive from them whatever of liuppincss the Creator has 
placed within his power- I may have greater muscular 
strength than my neighbour; but this gives me no right 
to break his arms, or to diminish, in any manner, his 
jibility to use them for tl)* production of his own happiness. 
Besides, this supposition involves direct and manifest con¬ 
tradiction. ■ Eor the principle asserted is, that superiority 
of condition confers superiority of right. But if this be 
true, tlien every kind of superiority of condition must confer 
correspondent superiority of riglit. Superiority in muscular 
strength must coTifor it, as much as superiority of intellect, 
or of wealth ; and nmst confer it in the ratio of that supe¬ 
riority, In that case, if on the ground of intellectual 
superiority, have a riglit to improve his own means of 
happiness, by diminishing those which the Creatoj has 
given to B, B would have the same right over A, on •the 
ground of superiority of muscular strength ; while C would 
have a’correspondent right over them both, on the ground 
of superiority of wealth ; and so on indefinitely; and these 
rights would c^iange every day, according to the relative 
situation of the respective partidb. Tliat is to sa^ as right 
is, in its iiiiture, exclusive, all the men in the universe hare 
an exclusive right to the same thing; while the right of 
every one absolutely annihilates that of every other. 

M 
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What is the meaning of such an assertion, I leave it for 
others to determine. 

But let us look nt man in another point of light. 

I. We find all men possessed of the same appetites and 
'passions, that is, of the same desire for external ohjeefs, 
and the same capacity for receiving happiness from the gra¬ 
tification of these desires. Vv do not say that all men 
possess them all in an equal degree ; Lnt only that all men 
actually possess them all, and that ^.heir happiness depends 
upon tlie gratification of them. ' 

ii. These appetites and passions arc created, so far as 
tliey themselves are exclusively concerneil, without limit. 
Gratification generally renders them both more intense and 
more numerous. Such is the cfise with the Jove of wealdi, 
the love of power, the love of sensual pleasure, or with any 
of the others. 

3. These desires may he gratified in such a manner, as 
not to viterjerc w\i\\ i\\ii wluch every other man has 
over his own moans <>f luip[uness. Thus, I may gratify 
my love of wealth, by industry and frugality, while t con¬ 
duct myself towards every other i^an with entire lionestv. 
I may gratify my love of seience, without diminishing, in 
any respect, th<! means of knowlodgo possessed hy aiuUlier. 
And, on the other hand, I am created witli the physical poorer 
to gratify my desires, in such a manner as lo interfere with 
the right which another bus o\er the means of liappiness 
which (jiod lias given him. Tims, I liave a pliysical [lower 
to gratify my love of property, hy stealing the property of 
another, as well as to gratify it hy earning projierly for 
myself. 1 have, hy the gift of speech, tlie ])liysieal pow'er 
to ruip the reputation of another, for tlm sake of gratifying 
my^>wn love of ap’ 'ohation. I have the physical power 
to murder a man, for the sake of using his body to giatify 
my love of anatomical knowledges And so of a tliousaiid 
cases. 

4. And, hence, •we see that the relation' in which human 
beings stand to each other* is the following: Every indi¬ 
vidual is created with a desire to use the means of liappi- 
Dess which God has given him, in such a manner as he 
thinks •will best promote that happiness ; and of this maimer 
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he is the sole Kvery individufil is endowed with 

the same desires, wliicli he Diay in such a manner 

as \\ ill not interfere with his neijjliliour's means of happiness; 
l)iit each individual has. also, the physical power of so gra¬ 
tifying his desires, as will interfere with the means of happi¬ 
ness Avhich (fod has granted to his neighbour. 

a. From this relation, it is manifest that every man is 
under obligation to pursue his own happiness in such manner 
Ohhf as Avill leave his iifaghhour in tlie undisturbed exercise 
of that common riglft which the Creator has equally confer- 
n'd upon both, that is, to restrain Ins physical powder of gra¬ 
tifying his desires within sucli limits that he shall interfere 
witli the riglitsofno otlier being ; because in no other man¬ 
ner can the evidcait design of the Creator, the common Jiap- 
piness of all, be promotes!. 

Tliat tins is the law of our being, may be shown from 
several considerations: 

J. J!y violating it, the happiness of the aggre.ssor is not 
increased, wliile that of the sufferer is diminished ; wdiilo, by 
obeying it the greatest amount of happiness of wliicli our 
condition is su^'ccjitible, ii* secured; because, by olicying it, 
every one derives tlie greatest po.'^siblo advantage from the 
gifts b(‘stowed upon him by the Creator. 

2. Suppose any other rule of obligation ; that is, that a 
man is not under obligation to observe, Avitli this exactitude, 
the riglits of bis neiglibour, AVheresliail the limit be fixed ? 
If violation be allowed in a small degice, why not in agioat 
dcgiee ? and if he may interfere with one right, "why not 
with all ? i\nd. as all meu come under the same law, this 
jirincipio W'ould lead to the same absurdity as that of which 
We liave before spoken; that is, it would abolish tlie«very 
idea of right; and, as every one has an equal liberty of vif)- 
Jation, would surrender the whole race to the dominion of 
unrestrained desire. 

3. Jf it be said that one class of men is not under the oh- 


Hgatidn to observe this rule^ in its conduct towards another 
class of men, then it will be necessary to show tliat the 
second class are not men, that is, Iiuman beings ; for these 
principles apply to men, as men ; and the simple fact, that 
a being is a man, places him within the reach of these obli- 
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gations, and of their protection. Nay, more, suppose the 
inferior class of beings were not Iruli/ men ; if they were in¬ 
telligent mortal agents, I suppose tlmt wc should be under 
^the same obligation to conduct ourselves towards them upon 
the principle of reciprocity. I see no reason wliy an angel 
would have a right, by virUie of his superior nature, to in¬ 
terfere with the means of happino ^ which (rod has conferred 
upon man. Jly parity of reasoning, tL^reforc. superiority of 
rank would give to man no suchpow#;r over an iurcriorspecies 
of moral and intelligent beings. * 

And, lastly, if it he true that the Creator has given to 
every separate individual, controul over tliose means of hap¬ 
piness which Me has bestowed upon him, thv.ii tlic simple 
question is, Which is of the Inghest authority, tliis grant of 
tlie th‘cator, or the desires and passions of the creature ? for 
these are really.the notions w'hich arc hrougdit into collision. 
That is to say, ought the grant of (}od, and the will of 
fiod, to limit my desires; or ought my desires to vitiate the 
grant, and set at defiance the will of (Jod ? On this ques¬ 
tion, a moral and intelligent creature can ent(*rlain but one 


opinion. 

SixomUij. Tjct us examine the teaching of tlie Holy 
£ciipturcs on tliis subject. 

The precept in the Mible is in these words: Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thy.^eUT 

Two questions are here to be eonsidi'rcd. First, To whom 
does tlii-i command apply ; or, in otlier words, \Vlio is my 
neighbour? and, secondly, AVhatis iirip!ie<l in the pretn'pt ^ 

1. The first of these questions is answered by our Saviour 
himself, in the pjirable of tlie good Samaritan, Luke x. 

^ 17 - Me there toadies us. that we are to consider as 
our neighbour, not our kinsman, or our iellow-citizcn, or 
those to whom wc are bound by tlie reception of pn'viiUis 
kindness, hut the stranger, the alien, the hereditary national 
enemy ; that is, man, as man; any human being to whom 
we may in any manner do good, livery man is our 
bourj and, there'^ore, we are under obligation to love every 
man as ourselves. 

2. What is the import of the command to love such a one 
as ourselves. 
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The very lowest meaning that we can assign to this 
precept, is as follows. 1 have already stated that God has 
he-stowed upon every man sucli means of happiness, as, in 
his own sovereign pleasure, he saw fit; and tliat he has 
given to every man an equal right to use those means of 
happiness as each one supposes will best promote his own 
well-being. Besides this, every one has an instinctive 
desire thus to use them. He cannot be happy unless this 
desire he gratified, and ho is painfully conscious of injury, if 
this right he intorefered with. In this manner, he,loves 
himself. Mow, in the same manner he is comniaiided to 
love his i)eighb(nir. 1’lmt is. ho is, hy this jnecept, obliged 
to liave tlie .‘same desire tli.nt Lis neighbour should ciiiov, 
umiiolesteu, the controul over whatever (lod lifis l)estowed 
i)[)()u him, as he lias to en joy, unmolested, the saniocontroui 
himself; and to feel the same consciousness of injury wlien 
aiiotlier man’s ri^lits are invaded, as wlien his own 
arc invaded. With tliese sciUiincnts, he would he jast as 
unwilliispf to violate tin* rij^lits of another, as he wocld l>o to 
siilmr a violation of his own. That this view oi' the subject 
(‘\liausls tlic command, *ve hy no moans assert; hut we 
tliink it evident that the language is capable of a no less com- 
/j/rZ/owAvro meaning. 

The same precept is expressed in oilier plac^es, under 
anotlier form of language: All things whatsoever ye 

would that men sliould do unto you, do ye even so unto 
tl'oiii ; for this is the law and tiie prophets." MaUhew 
vii. 12. 

The words here, as in the former Cfise, are used to denote 
a principle of universal obligation ; ** AH things ir hat soever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
them.” 


The precept itself teaches us to estimate the rights of 
others by the consciousness of individual right in our own 
bosoms. Would we wish to know how delicate a regard 
we are bound to entertain towards the controul which God 
has given to others over the mea*hs of happiness which lie 
has granted to them, let us decide the question by asking 
how tender and delicate is the regard which we would wish 
them to entertain towards us under similar circumstances. 
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The decision of the one question, will always be the deci¬ 
sion of the other. And this precept goes a step farther. It 
renders it obligatory on every man to covmteuce such a 
.course of conduct, irrespectively of whatever may be the 
conduct of others to himself. It forbids us to demand more 
than the law of reciprocity allows; it commands us always 
to render it; and, still more, if wc complain to another of 
his violation of the law, it renders it inipeu five on us, while 
we urge upon him a change of cctfiduct, to commence by 
Slotting him the example. And it reaKy, if carried out to 
the utmost, would preclude our claim upon him, until wc 
had ourselves first manifested towards him the very dispo¬ 
sition which Ave demand towards ourselves- The moral 
beauty of this precept will he at once seen by any one Avho 
will take the trouble, honestly, to generalize it. lie will 
immediately perceive that it would always avert injury at 
the very outset; and, by reiidoring botlf j)avtics more vir¬ 
tuous, would tend directly to banish injury, and violence, 
and wrong, from the eartli. 

Third!tf. This law of universal reciprocity applies Mitli 
the same force to coinniunltios as«to individuals. 

Communities are composed of individuals, and can have, 
in respret to each olh€t\ no other lights llian those of tlie 
individuals -who constitute them. If it be wrong for one 
man to injure another man, it must he equally wrong for 
two men to injure two oHier men; and so of any other 
number. And, moreover, the giant of the (A'cator is in 
both ca-^es under the same circumstances. Cod has bestow¬ 
ed upon nations physical and intellectual advantages, in 
every possible degree of diversity. Jiut Ho has granted to 
tljpiti all an equal right to use those advantages in such 
manner as each one may suppose will best conduce to the 
promotion of Ins own happiness. 

Hence it will follow,— 

1. That the precept applies as univcrualhf to nations as 
to individuals. Whenever societies of men treat with each 
other; whether poi’erful*with weak, or polite >vith rude, 
civilized with savage, or intelligent with ignorant; Avlicther 
friends with friends, or enemies with enemies; all are 
bound, by the law of reciprocity, to love each other as them- 
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selvoR, and to do unto others, in all thbigSy whatsoever they 
would desire others to do unto them. 


H And hence, also, /he precept itself as obligatory up^ 
on nations as upon individuals. Every nation is bound to 
exhibit as sensitive a regard for the preservation inviolate of 
the rights of another nation, as it exhibits for the preserva¬ 
tion inviolate of its own rights. And still more, every 
nation is under tJie same obligation as every individual, to 
iiH'asurc the respect and moderation which it displays to 
others, by tlic rospijot a*nd inotleration which it demands for 
itself; and is also, if it complain of violation of right, to set 
the first exaniple of entire and perfect reciprocity and fide¬ 
lity- Were this course i)ursucd by individuals and nations, 
the causes of collision would manifestly cease, and the ap¬ 
peal to arms would soon be remembered only as one of the 
strange infatuations of by-gone, barbarous and bh)od-thirsty 
ages. Chicanery, and intrigue, and overreaching, are us 
wicked and as disgraceful in the intercourse of nations and 


societies, as in that of individuals; and the tool of a nation 


or of a J>arty, is as truly contexnptihlc as the tool of an indi¬ 
vidual. Tlie only distinction which I perceive, is, that, in 
the one case, the instrument of dishonesty is ashamed of liis 
act, and dare not wear the badge of his infamy; wdiile, in 
the otlicr case, even the ambiguous virtue of shame has 
been lost, and the man glories ill the brand which marks 
him for a villain. 
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'CLASSIFICATION OP THK DUTIES ABISING FROM THE LAW OP 

IIECJFROCITV. 

The duties of reciprocity may be divided into tlircc 
classes: 

dim 1. Rdtifb to mkn, as men/ 

Class 2. Duties arising from the constitution of 

THE 8KXFS. 

Class 3. Duties arising from the constitution of 

CIVIL SOCIETY. 

Class 1. Duties to men, as men. 

This includes Justice and Veracity, 

I. Justice^ as it regards, J. Liberty. 

2. Property. 

3. Char.icter, 

4. Reputation. 

II. Feracitij. I. Of the past 0^.(1 present. 

2. OF the futuie. 

Class 2. Duties arising from the constitution op the 

SEXES. 

Including, ]. General duty of chastity, 

2. The law of marriage. 

3. The duties and rights of parents. 

4. The duties and riglits of children. 

Class 3. Duties arising prom the constitution of 
CIVIL society. 

1. The nature of civil society. 

‘2". ^rhe mode in wb'ch the authority of civil society is 
maintained. 

3 Of forms of government. 

4. Duties of magistrates. 

5. Duties of citiisens. 
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CLASS FIRST. 

JUSTICE AND VEUACITY. 


,1USTICK. 


Justice, when used in a judicial souse, signifies that tern- 
pc'v of mind which dis loses a man to administer rewards 
and punishments according to the character and actions of 
the object. 

It is also used to designate the act hy wliicli this admini¬ 
stration is efiected. Thus, wc speak of a judge who admi¬ 


nisters justice. 

In the present case, however, it is used in a more exten¬ 
sive signification. It is here intended to dc''ignate that 
temper of mind Avhieli disposes us to leave every other 
being in the unmolested enjoyment of those means of 
liappiness bestowed upon him by his Creator. It is, also, 
trc<juently used for the exhihition of this conduct in out¬ 
ward act. Thus, when a man manifests a proper resju'et 
for the rights of others, we say, lie acts justly; Avhen he, 
in any manner, violates these rights, we say, he acts un¬ 
justly. 

The most important means of happiness which God has 
placed in the power of the individual, are, first, Jiis own 
I'KK soN , second, rnopiatrv; third, cuakactku; fouith, 
UEI'UTATION. 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 

rEllSONAL LliiTRTY. 


SECTION I. 

OF THE NATURE OP PERSONAL LTEERTV. 

Every human bcinp is, by lus consritution, a soparato, 
ami ilistinct, and complete system, adapted to all the pur- 
]>oses of self-government, and responsible, separately to 
(Jod, for the manner in which his ])owers are employed. 
Thus, every individual possesses a body, by which lie is 
connected Avith tlie physical universe, and by Avhieh ihat 
universe is modified for the supply pf his wants ; an under¬ 
standing, by which truth is discovered, and hy which means 
arc adapted to their appropriate ends ; ])assions and dc'^ires, 
by which he is excited to action, and in the gratification of 
which his happiness consists; coTi«-cienee, to point out the 
limit within w'hich those desires may he rightfully gratified; 
and a Avill, Avhich detenuines him to action. Tlie posses¬ 
sion of these is necessary to a Imman nature, and it also 
renders every being so constituted, a distinct and independ¬ 
ent individual. He may need society, but every (me n(M'ds 
it equally with every'other one; and, hence, all enter into 
it u^;m terms of strict -uid evident n ciprocity- If the in<li- 
vidual use these powers according to the laws iinjiosc^d by 
his Creator, his Creator holds him guiltless. If he use them 
in such manner as not to interfere witli the use of the same 
powers which God has bestowed upon his neighbour, lie is, 
as it respects his neighbour, whether that neighbour luj an 
individual or the community, to he held guiltless. iSo long 
as he uses them within this limit, he has a right, so far as 
his fellow-men are concerned, to use tliem, in the most 
unlimited sense, suo arbitrioy at his own discretion, ilia 
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•will is liis sufficient and ultimate reason. He need assi{i;n 
no other reason for his conduct, th.an his own free choice. 
Within this limit he is still responsible to God ; hut, within 
this limit, he is not responsible to man, nor is man res])(>n~ 
sibh’J'or him. • 

]. Thus, a man has an entire right to use his own biuh/ 
as he will, provided he do not so use it as to interfere with 
the rights of his neighbour, lie may go where he will, and 
stay where he please; ^he may work, or he idle; he may 
j)ursnc one occupalion or anotlier, or no occupation at all; 
and it is the concern of no one else, if he leave inviolate the 
rights of every one else; th.it is, if he leave every one else 
in tlio undisturhi'd enjoyment of those means of happiness 
bestowed upon him by the Greator. 

It seems almost trifling to argue a point, which is, in its 
nature, so evident upon inspection. If, however, any addi¬ 
tional proof he required, the following eonsideiations will 
re.'idily suggest themselves. It is asserted that every indi¬ 
vidual has an equal and ultimate right with every other 
individual, to the use of his body, his mind, and all the 
other means of happinetjp with which God has endowed him. 
]»ut snpjiose it otherwise. Supjiose that one individual has 
a right to tlu* body, or mind, or means of happiness, of ano¬ 
ther. T’hat is, suppose that A has a right to use the body 
of 1> according to ins, that is. A s, ti>//L Now, if this he 
(rue, it is true universally; hence, A has the controul over 
the l)ody of Jl, and 1^ has controul over the body of C, C 
ol' that of I), &c. and Z again over the body of A ; that is, 
every se[)arate will has the right ofeontroul over .some other 
hndy or intellect besides its own, and ha.s no right of con¬ 
troul over its own body or intellect. Whether sucl^is the 
constitution of human nature, or, if it he not, whtthw it 
would he an improvement upon the present constitution, 
may he easily decided. 

And, if it he said, that to controul one man s body by 
another man’s will is impossible, for that every man acts as 
he will, since lie cannot do any thing unless he will do it, 
it may he answered, that tlie term will is used here in a 
difl'eretit sense from that intended in the preceding para¬ 
graph. Every one must sec, that a man, who, out of the 
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various ways of employinjj Ins bfxly, set before him by his 
Cm//or, chooses that which he prefers, is in a very diffe¬ 
rent condition from him who is deharred from all choice, ex- 
ceptin*' that he may do what his fellow-iiian appoints, or else 
faiust suHer what his fellow-man chooses to inflict. Now, the 


true condition of a human hr^ofr is that in which liis will is 


infiuonced l>y no other .circumstance ^; than those wdiich arise 
from tlift constitution under which his (\\ ctor has placed him. 
And he wlio for his own pleasure places his fellow^- 
man under any other conditions of exist<aice, is guilty of the 
mo^t odious tyranny, and seems to me to arrogate to him¬ 
self tlie authority of the Mo^t High God. 

Tint it may be said that, in this case, the individual may 
become chargeahlc to the coiuiniinity. To this 1 answ'cr, 
not unless the community assffmc the charge If eviTy 
man be left to himself, hut is obliged to respect the riglits of 
others ; if he do not labour, a renuMly is iirovided in the laws 
of the system—lie will very soon starve : and, if he prefer 
starvation to lahour, he has no one to hlanie hut himself. 


While the law of rociprooity frees liim from the contnuil of 
soeiety, it discharges society from eny responsihilitv for the 
results of his aetions upon himself. 1 know that soeiety un- 
dertakesto sujiport the indiffent and helpless, and to relieve 
men in extreme necessity. This however, is a conventional 
anangement, into which men. who choose, have a right to 
enter ; and having entered into it, tlnw are bound hy its pro¬ 
visions. If they become resjionsilile for the supjiort of the 
individual’s life, they have a right over his power of labour 
to an extent sufficient to cover that n sponsihility. And he 
Avho has become a ijioinher of such a society, has surrender¬ 
ed vo'untarily his controul over his body, to this innuunl. 
liuY as he has done I, voluntnrili/, such a convention pro¬ 
ceeds upon the concession, that tlie original right vests in 
the individual. 


2. The same remarks apply to the use of tlie intellect. 

If the preceding observations are just, it will follow, that 
every man, within the limit’before suggested, has a right to 
use liis intellect as he will. lie nia)-^ investigate whatever 
subjects he will, and in what manner soever he will, and 
anay come to such conclusions as liis investigations may 
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teacli, and may publish tliose conclusions to those who are 
williiifj to hear thorn, provided lie interfere with the happi¬ 
ness of no other huimui being* Tlie denial of this riglit 
would lead to the same absurdities as in the former case. 

If it be said that the individual may, by so doing, involve 
himself ill error, and thus diminish liis own happiness, the 
answer is at hand, namely, for this the constitution ofthings 
provides its appropriate and adequate punisliment. lie 
who imhilies error, sii^lers, in his own person, tlie cofise- 
qui'nccs of error, Wiicli are misfortune and loss of ri'spect* 
And, besides, as, for his happiness, society is not in this case 
responsible: tliere can lie no reason, derived from the con- 
sideratlfHi of h'lx happim^^x, "’liy society should interfere 
with the free use of this instrument of happiness, which the 
(heator has entrusted solely to the individual liimself. 

I>ut, it may he asked, lias not society a light to ohh'go 
ynt'ix to acquire a certain amount of intellectual cultivation ? 
1 answer, men have a right to form a society upon such 
conditions as they*please; and, of course, so to form it, 
tiiat it shall he necess;uy, in order to en joy its privileges, 
for llic individual to possess a certain amount of knowledge, 
[laving foriiK'd such a society, every one is hound hy its 
provisions, so long as he remains a iiiemher of it; and the 
<‘:ifoicing of its ja'ovisions upon the individual, is no more 
than ohiigiiig Iiim to do what lie, for a suHicient considera- 
ti'iii, voluntaiily eoutiacled to do. And society may right¬ 
fully cnfoice this jirovision in either of two nays: it may 
cither withliold 1‘rom every inau who neglects to acquire 
this knowledge, t!io henefits of citizenship; or else it may 
grant these heiicllts to every one, and olilige every one to 
poss(*ss the assigned amount of knowledge. In thij case, 
fliore is no violation of reciprocity ; for the same reqiflre- 
nu'nts are made' of all, and every one receives his full 
otpiivalent, in the results of the same law upon otliers. 
JMore than this, tlie individual could not justly require. He 
could not justly demand to be admitted to rights wliich 
presuppose certain intellectual ;?ttainments, and which can 
only he, with safety to others, enjoyed by those who liiive 
made.these attainments, unless he be willing to conform to 
the condition necessary to that enjoyment. 
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n. I have thus far con.si(1pre<l insiii only in liis relations to 
the present life. So far as I have pone, I have endeavoured 
to show that, provided the individual interfere not with the 
rights of otliers, he has u right to use his own body aud 
inind as he thinks will best promote his own happiness; 
that is, as he will. But, if he have this right, ^vithin these 
limits, to pursue his present Imppivess, ho\v much xnoio 
incontrovertible must he Ids right to us,' his body and ndnd 
in .such manner, as he .supp<3ses .will best promote his 
eternal happine.'-s! And, heside.s, if. for the sake of his 
own haf)piness, he have a right to the unmoh'sted onjoy- 
inent of whatever (Jod has given him, how much more is 
lie entitled to the same unniulesfod enjoyment, for the sake 
of obeying (Jod, and fulfilling the highest obligation of which 
ho is susceptible! 

^Ve say, then, that every in.-in, provided he doe.s not in¬ 
terfere with the rights of his neighbour, has a right, so far 
as ids neighbour is concerned, to wor.ship (Jod, or not to 
w'orsbip him ; and to worship 1dm in afly niamicr that he 
will ; and that, for the abuse of his liberty, he is accouniahle 
only to God, 

If it be said, that by so doing, a man may ruin his oAvn 
soul, the answer is obvious; fir lids ndn, the individual 
himself, and not societi/, is responsible. And, moreover, 
as religion consists in the temper of Jieait, wldcli foreo 
cannot affect,—and not iii external ob.servanco, which is all 
that force can affect,—no ap[»lication of foice can change 
our relations to God, or prevent the ruin in question. All 
application offeree must then be gratuitous mischief. 

To sum up whfit has been said,—all men are created 
witli Oil equal right to employ their fiiculties, of body or 
of ihind, in such mr. ner as will promote their own hap¬ 
piness, either here or hereafter ; or, vvldch is the same thing, 
every man has a right to use Ids own powers, of body or of 
mind, in such manner as he will; provided he do not use 
them in such manner as to interfere with the rights of his 
neighbour. 

The exceptions to this law are easily defined. 

1. The first exception is in the case of infancy. 

By the law of nature, a parent is under obligation to 
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support Ills cliilii, and is responsible for bis actions. He 
lias, therefore, a ripht to coiitroul the actions of the child, so 
long as this responsibility exists. He is under obligation to 
render that child a suitable member of the community : and 
this oliligation he could not discharge, unless the physicaf 
and intellectual liberty of the child were placed within his 
power. 

2. As the parent has supported the child during infancy, 
he has, probably, by th^ Jaw of nature, a right to Ids 
vices during youth, fir for so long a period as may be suffi¬ 
cient to insure an adequate remuneration. When, however, 
tliis nMuimcration is received, the right of the parent over 
the cliild ceases for ever. 

3. Tlhs right he mav, if he see fit, transfer to another, as 
in the case of apprenticeship- liuL he can transfer the right 
for no longer time than he holds it. He can, therefore, 
negotiate it away for no period beyond that of the child*s 
minority- 

4. A man may transfijr his riglit over Ids own labour for 
a limited time, and for a satisfactory equivalent- Hut tin’s 
transfer proceeds upon tlws principle tliat the original right 
vests in himself, and it is, therefore, no violation of that 
riglit. He lias, however, no right to transfer tlic serviecs of 
any orhor person exce[)t his child ; nor of his child, except 
under the liniitatioiis above specified. 

In strict accordance with these remarlcs, is the memorable 
sentence in the commencement of the Declaration of Inde- 
pemlence, AV"c hold these truths to be selt-cvident; that 
all ni(*ii are created ecjual; that they an; endowed by their 
Creator with certai!! inalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness/’ 'Fhat tJie 
equality here spoken of is not of the means of happiness, hut 
in the right to use them as we Avili, is too evident to need 
illustration. 
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SECTION IL 

MODES TN WIIICU PEUSONaT. LIBERTY MAY BE VIOLATED- 

Porsonal liberty may be violated in two ways: 1. By tJie 
individual; 2. By society. 

Part Fiusr, Of the violation of pcr^^onal liberty by the 
INDIVIDUAL. The most common violation of personal liberty, 
under this head, is that wliicli exists in tlie case of Domes¬ 
tic Slavery, 

Domestic slavery proceeds upon tlie principle that the 
master lias a rii^lit to controul tlie actions, physical and in¬ 
tellectual, of the slave, for liis own, tliat is, the master’s, 
individual benetit; and, of course, that the happiness of the 
master, when it conics in competition with the happiness 
of tlie slave, extinguishes in the latter the right to pursue it. 
It supposes, at best, that the relation between master and 
slave, is not that which exists bet\.een man and man, but 
is a modilication, at least, of that which exists between man 
and the brutes. 

Now, this manifestly supposes that the two classes of 
beings are created with dissimilar riglits ; that the master 
possesses rights which have never been conceded by tin* 
^lave ; and that the slave has no rights at all over the means 
^of happiness which <rod has given him, whenever these 
means of happiness can he rendered available to the service 
of the master. It supposes that the (*reaior intended one 
huma.i being to govern the ])hysical, intelle(‘tual ami moral 
actions of as man^ other human beings as 1>y purchase he 
can bring within his physical power; and that one human 
being may thus acquire a right to sacrifice the happinc'-s of 
any number of other human beings, for the purpose of pro¬ 
moting his own. 

Slavery tlius violates the personal liberty of man as a 
physical^ intellectual^ and moral being, 

1. It purports to give to the master a right to controul the 
physical\e\yo\xv of the slave, not for the sake of the happiness 
of the slave, nor upon terms mutually satisfactory to the 
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parties, but for the sake of the happiness of the master. It 
subjects the amount of labour, and the kind of labour, and 
the remunenition for labour, entirely to the will of the one 
party, to the entire exclusion of the will of the other party, 

2. lint if this right in the master over the slave be con¬ 
ceded, there arc of course conceded with it all other rights 
necessary to insure its possession. Hence, inasmuch as the 
slave can he held in this condition only Avhile he remains 
in a state of coinparaliye mental imbecility, it suppose.s the 
master to have tlie« right to controul his intellectual deve¬ 
lopment, just as far as may be necessary to secure entire sub¬ 
jection. Thus, it supposes the slave to have no right to use 
his intellect for the production of his own happiness; but, 
only to use it in such manner as may be consistent Avitli his 
master’s profit. 

3. And, moreover, inasmuch as the acquisition of the 
knowledge of his duty to (Jed could not he freely made with¬ 
out the acquisition of other knowledge, Avhieli might, if um- 

, vcrsally diffused, endanger the controul of the master, slavery 
supposes the master to have the right to detenuino how 
much know'Iedge of his duty a slave shall obtain, the man¬ 
ner in which he shall obtain it, and the manner in which 
lie shall discharge that duty after he shall have obtained a 
knowledge of it. It thus subjects the duty of man to (.Jod, 
ciitiiely to the will of man; and this for the sake of j'ceu- 
niary profit. It renders the eternal liapjuness of the one 
jiarlv suliservient to the temporal happiness of the other. 
And this princijile is commonly recognized by the law's of 
all slaA'c-holding countries. 

If argument were necessary to show^ that such a system 
as this must he at variance with the ordinance of (i«d^it 
iniglit be easily drawai from the effects which it produces 
both upon morals and upon national wealth. 

J, Its effects must he disastrous upon the morals of both 
parties. Hy presenting objects on Avliom passion may be 
satiated without resistance and Avitbout redress, it tends to 
cultivate in tlie master, pride^ aif^er, cruelty, selfishness and 
licentiousness. Hy accustoming the slaA'c to subject his 
moral principles to ihe Avill of another, it tends to abolish in 
him all moral distinctions; and thus fosters in him lying» 
deceit, j^pocrisy, dishonesty, and a willingness to yield 

N 
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himself up to minister to the appetites of his master. That 
in all slave-holdin{^ countries there are exceptions to this 
remark, and tliat there are principles in human nature 
which in many eases, limit tlie eifects of tliose tendencies, 
‘ may he gladly admitted. Yet, that such is the IcmUnicy 
ofsfavenjy as slaverij, we thjnk no reflecting person can for 
a moment hesitate to allow. 

2. The effects of slavery on aaliona! wealthy may he easily 
seen from the following considerations: 

1- Instead of imposing upon all tlio-necessity of labour, 
it restricts the number of labourers, tliat is, of producers, 
within the smallest po-ssihle limit, by re ndering labour dis¬ 
graceful. 

2. It takes from the labourers the natural slivialas to 
labour, namely, the desire in the individual of imjiroving 
his condition; and substitutes, in the place of it, tliat 
motive which is tin; least operative and tlie least constant, 
namely, the fear of punishment without the consciou'.iu'sy 
of moral dolinqueiuy 

3. It removes, as far as possible, from both partie.s, tlie 

disposition and th<‘ motives to Neither the 

master learns frugality from the necessity of labour, nor 
the slave from the benefits which it confers. And lienee, 
wliile the one jiarty wast(‘s from ignorance of tlie laws of 
acrpnsitioTi, and the other becau'io he <’aii iiavc no motive 
to economy, capital must accumulate but slowly, if indeed it 
accumulate at all. 


And that such arc the tendencies of slavery, is manifest 
from observation. No country, not of great fertility, can 
long sustain a large slave population. fSoils of more tliaii 
ordi^iary fertility cannot sustain it long, after the first rich- 
nVss of the soil 1 is l^^en exhausted. Hence, slavery in 
this country is acknowledged to have impoverished many 
of our most valualile districts ; and, lienee, it is continually 
migrating from the older settlements, to those new and 
uiUillcd legions, where the accumulated manure of centuries 


of vigetation has formedu soil, whose productiveness may, 
for a while, sustain a system at variance with the laws of 


nature. Many of our free and of our slave-holding States 


were peopled at about the same time. The slave-holding 
States had every advantage, both in soil and clinnite, over 
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•tlioir neighbours. And yot the accumulation of capital lias 
been greatly in favour of the latter, ]f any one doubt 
whether this difforeiico be owing to the use of slave labour, 
let him ask himself what would have been tlie condition of 
the slave-holding States, at this moment, if they had been 
inliabiled, from the beginuing, by an industrious yeomanry ; 
each one holding his owai land, and each one tilling it with 
the labour of his own hands. 


15ut let us inquire what is the doctrine of revelation on 
this subject. • 

'■J'he moral {n ectepts of the l^ilde are diametrically opposed 
to slavery. '1 hey are, 'Fhou shalt love thy nei^hhoar as 
and all things whatsoever yti would that men should 
do uiilo YOU, do ve even so unto tlicm. 

1. 'I'he a]i|ilication of these pn:c(‘]>ts is universal. Our 
lurighhour is cverjf one whom we maij hene/lL 'fhe ohliga- 
tioTi respects all thhurs whnfsoever, Tlic precojit, then, 
inaiidestly, extcwuls to men, as men^ or men xnever^f vouditUni; 
and if to all things wliatsoever, certainly to a thing so iiii- 
poitant as the light to jxTSonal lihertv. 

2. .Again. ].5v this [n;pcept, it is made our duty to cherish 
as tender aiul delicate a respect for theriglit whicli the mean¬ 
est individual ])()ssess(^s ovtn’tlie means of happiness bestow¬ 
ed ujMnliiin b\ (jiud, as we cluTisli for our ow'n ri^it over our 

i ► * A • * 

own means of' Imppiness, or as w e deshe any other individual 
to cherish for it. Now’, w<a*c this precept obeyed, it is mani¬ 
fest that .siav(‘r\ could not in fact exist for a single instant. 
Tijc principle of tlio prci'opt is absolutely suliversive of the 
principle of slaver 3 % Tliat of the oiu; is the entire equality 
of right; tliat of llie other, the entire absorption of the 
rights of one in the rights of the other, • 

ffany one doubt respecting the hearing of the Scripture 
precept upon this case, a few plain questions may throw ad¬ 
ditional light upon the subject. For instance,— 

1. Do the precepts and the spirit of the Gospel allow 
me to derive my sujiport from a system, which extorts 
labour from my fellow-men, witlf*>ut allowing them any voice 
ill tlie equivalent which they shall receive; and wdiich can 
only be sustained by keeping them in a state of mental de¬ 
gradation, and by shutting them out, in a great degree, from* 
the means of salvation? 
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2. Would the master be willing that another person should 
subject him to slavery, for the same reasons, and on the 
same grounds, that he holds his slave in bondage ? 

3. Would the gospel allow us, if it were in our power, 
* to reduce our fellow-citizens of our own colour to slavery? 

But the gospel makes no distinction between nien on the 
ground of colour or of race. (jro<' has made of one blood all 
Ike nations that dwell on the earth. 1 think that these 
questions will easily ascertain the gospel principles on this 
subject. * 

But to this it is objected, that the gospel never forbids 
slavery; and. still more, that, by prescribing the duties of 
masters and servants, it tacitly allows it. This objection is 
of sufficient importance to deserve attentive consideration. 

The following will, I think, be considered by both parties 
a fair statement of the teaching of the New Testament on 
this subject. The moral principles of the gospel are direct¬ 
ly subversive of the principles of slavery; but, on the other 
hand, the gospel neither comtnands masters to manumit their 
slaves, nor authorizes slaves to free themselves from their 
masters; and, also, it goes further^ and prescribes the duties 
suited to both parties in their present condition. 

First. Now, if this be admitted, it will, so far as I see, 
De sufficient for the argument. For if th^ gospel be dia¬ 
metrically opposed to the principle of slavery, it must be 
opposed to the practice of slavery; and, therefore, were the 
principles of the gospel fully adopted, slavery could not 
exist. 

Secondhp 1. I suppose that it will not be denied, that 
God has a right to inform us of his will in any manner that 
he pleases; and that the intimation of his tvill, in what 
manner soever sign'"ed, is binding upon the conscience. 

2. Hence, God may make known to us his will either 
directly or indirectly; and if that will be only distinctly sig¬ 
nified, it is as binding in the one case as in the other. Thus, 
he may, in express terms, forbid a certain course of con¬ 
duct ; this is forbidding it Airecihj ; or else he may command 
certain duties, or impose certain obligations, with which that 
course of conduct is manifestly inconsistent: this is forbid- 
^dingit indirectly. It is sufficient, in.either case, in order to 
constitute the obligation, that the will of God be know'n. 
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3. The question, then, resolves itself into this: Has God 
imposed obligations upon men which are inconsistent with 
the existence of domestic slavery ? That he has, may, I 
think, be easily shown. 

a. He has made it our duty to proclaim the gospel to all* 
men, without respect to circumstance or condition. If it 
be our duty to proclaim the gospel to every creature, it must 
be our duty to give to every creature every means for at¬ 
taining a knowledge of jt; and yet more imperatively, not 
to place any obstacles in the way of their attaining that 
knowledge. 

b. He has taught us, that the fow/«g«/relation is esta¬ 
blished by himself; that husband and wife are joined toge¬ 
ther by God; and that man may not put them asunder. 
The marriage contract is a contract for life, and is dissoluble 
only for one cause, that of conjugal infidelity. Any system 
that interferes w’ith this contract, and claims to make it any 
thing else than what God has made it, is in violation of his 
law. 

c. God has established the parental relations, 

and has imposed upon parents and children appropriate and 
peculiar duties. 'I’he child is bound to honour and ohe»y 
the parent; the parent to support and educate the child, 
and to bring him up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. AVith these relations and obligations, no created be¬ 
ing has a right to interfere. A system which claims autho¬ 
rity to sever these relations, and to annihilate these obliga¬ 
tions. must be at variance with the will of (iod. 

4. That the (.'hristian religion does establish these rela¬ 
tions, and impose these obligations, will not, I think, be 
disputed. Now, they either are, or are not, inconsistent 
with the existence of domestic slavery. If they are incon¬ 
sistent with the existence of slavery, then slavery is j'/idi- 
recthj forbidden by the Christian religion. If they are not 
inconsistent with it, then, that interference with them, 
which slavery exercises, is as uncalled far as it would be 
in any other case ; and is the itifliction of just so much 
gratuitous, inexcusable, and demoralizing misery. And, as 
we have before said, what is indirectly forbidden in the 
Scripture, is as truly forbidden as though it tvere directly* 
forbidden. 
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Tint it may be asked, Why was this manner of forbidding 
it chosen in preference to any other ? I reply that this 
question we arc not ol)ligod to answer. It is enough for us 
to show that it It is this wliich establishes 

the obligation, and this ohligation cannot be in the least 
affected by the reason wliicl. may be given, for the manner 
in which (Jod lias soon fit to rove d it. 

The reason, intn/ he, that slavery i;. a social evil; and 
that, in order to eradicate it, a change must bo clFocti d in 
the society in wliich it exists, and that- this change would 
be liettor ofiocted by the inculcation of the principles tliem- 
solves which are opposed to slavery, than by tlic inculca¬ 
tion of a direct precept. Probably all social evils are tlius 
most successfully remedied. 

We answer, again^ this very course wdiich the gospel 
takes on tliis subject, seems to liave boon tlie only one that 
couldhavebeon taken, in order to effect the universal abolition 
of slavery. The gospel w'as designed, not for one ra('o, or 
for one time, hut for all r.acos, and for all times. It looked 
not at tile abolition of this form of evil for that age alone, 
but for its universal abolition. Hence, the important 
oly.'ct of its Author w'-as, to gain it a lodgment in every part 
of the knoAvn world ; so that, by its universal diffusion 
among all classes of society, it might quietly and peacefully 
modify and subdue the evil passions of men ; and thus, 
without violence, work a revolution in the whole mass of 
mankind. Tii this manner alone could its object, a univer- 
ral moral revolution, have been accomplished. Por, if it had 
forbidden the er/7, instead of subverting the principle ; if it 
liad proclaimed tlie unlawfulness of slavery, and taught 
slavijLS to re,sist the oppression of their masters; it would 
instantly liavc nrrn^ .'A the two parties in deadly hostility, 
throughout the civilized world : its announcement would 
have been the signal of servile war; and tlie very name of 
the Christian religion would have been forgotten amidst the 
agitations of universal bloodslied. The fact, under these 
circumstance.s, ^hat the gospel docs not forbid slavery, 
affords no reason to suppose that it does not lUCcau to pro- 
liibit it; much less does it aflFord ground for belief, 'that 
® Je.sus Christ intended to anlhorize it, 

3. It is important to remember that two grounds of 
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moral obligation are distinctly recognized in tlie gospel. The 
first is oiir duty to man, as man ; that is, on the ground of 
the relation'wliich men sustain to each other: the second 
is our duty to man, as a creature of (lod ; that is, on the 
gnmiid of the relation wlweh we all sustain to God. On" 
tJiis latter ground, many things become our duty Avliich 
would not he so on the former. It is on this ground, that 
we are commanded to return good for evil, to pray for them 
that dcspitefully use us^ and wlien we are smitten on one 
cheek, to turn also*tlic other- To act thus is our duty* 
not because our fellow-man has a rigid to claim this course 
of conduct of us. nor hecansc he has a right to inflict injury 
upon us, hut because sucli conduct in us will he well pleasing 
to (iod. And when (iod prescribes tlie course of conduct 
wlncli Vi ill he well pleasing to liim, he by no means nc- 
haon ledges tlie right of abuse in the injurious person, hut 
exj^ressly declares. Vt^ngcance is mine, and / wtll repay ?/, 
.sniih the LonL Now, it is to be observed, that it is piecise- 
ly upon this latter ground, that the skive is commanded to 
obey his master. It is never urged, like the duty of obe¬ 
dience to parents, hccauM^ if is n'g/tf; hut because tlu' cul¬ 
tivation of meekness and forhearanco uiuh*r injury, nill he 
well pleasing unto God. Thus, servants are commanded 
to he obedient to their own masters, in singleness of 
Jieart, as anfo lltrist “ doing the iviU of Cwd from the 
lieart, with mnu] will doing s<‘rvice ^^y fo fhc T.ord, and not 
to nivitf Ej)h. vi. o—7- “ JSeivants are commanded to 

count tlieir ina'^tcrs woitliv of all honour, that the name of 

« * 

(iod and his dortrina he not hhisphcmed." I 7V/«. vi. I, 
-sis'vaids to he (d)edi(mt to tljeir own mastiTs/’ 
&c., that they may adorn ihc doctrine of God our Smnonr 
in all fhini*\."^ Titus lii. 9. The manner in which the 
duty o{ servants or slaves is ineulcated, tliereforo, affords 
no ground for the assertion, tliat the gospel authoiizes one 
man to hold another in bonrlngc, any more than the com¬ 
mand to honour the king, when that king was Nero, autho- 
rize<l the tyranny of the emperoU*; or than the command to 
turn the other cheek, Avhen one is smitten, justifies the 
inlliction of violence by an injurious man.^ 

I have retained tlio above paragraph, though T confess that the 
remarks of Professor Taylor, of the Union Theological Seminary of 
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In a word, if tLe gospel rule of conduct be directly at 
variance with tlie existence of slavery; if the relations 
which it establishes, and the obligations which it enforces, 
are inconsistent with its existc^nce ; if the manner in which 


'it treats it, is the only manner in which it could attempt its 
utter and universal extermination; and if it inculcates the 


duty of slaves on principles wiiuh have no connection with 
the question of the right of musters them ; 1 think it 
must be conceded that the piece])ts of the gospel iu no 
manner countenance, hut are entirely opposed to, the insti¬ 
tution of domestic slavery. 

Heforc closing this part of the subject, it may bo proper 
to consider the question, What is the duty of masters and 
slaves, under a condition of society in which slavery now 
exists ? 


I. As to masters. 


If the system be WTong, as w^e have endeavoured to show, 
if it be at variance Avith our duty both to God and to man, 
it must be abandoned. If it be asked. When ? I ask again. 
When sliall a man begin to cease doing wrong? Is not the 
answer always, Immediateltf ? If man is injuring i/j, do 
yve ever doubt as to the time when he ought to cease? 
There is then no doulit in respeet to the lime when we 
ought to cease inflicting injury upon others. 

Hut it may he said, immediate ali(dition w^ould be the 
greatest possible injury to tlie slaves themselves. 1'hey are 
not competent to self governient- 

This is a question of fact, which it is not wuthin the pro¬ 
vince of moral philosophy to decide. It very likely may lie 
so. So far as I knows the facts are not sufficiently known 
to wi^rant a full opinion on the subject. We will, there¬ 
fore, suppose it to ^ i the case, and ask, What is the duty 
of masters under these circumstances ? 


I. The situation of the slaves, in which this obstacle to 
tbeir emanci})ation consists, is not by their own act, but by 
the act of their masters ; and, therefore, the masters are 


bound to remove it. The ^slaves were brought here with¬ 
out their own consent, they have been continued in their 
present state of degradation without their own consent, and 


^Virginia, have led me senously to doubt whether the distinction to 
which it alludes is sustained by the New Testament. 
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they are not responsible for the consequences* If a man 
have done injustice to his neighbour, and have also placed 
impediments in the Avay of remedying that injustice, he is 
as much under obligation to remove tlie impediments in the 
way of justice, as he is to do justice. Were it otlierwise,' 
a man might, by the accumulation of injury, at last render 
the most atrocious injury innocent and right- 

2. hut it may he said, tliis cannot he done, unless the 
slave is held in hondugn until tlie object be accomplislied. 
This is also n quesHon of fact, on which I will not protend 
to decide,* But suppose it to he so, the question returns, 
Wliat then is the duty of the master ? I answer, supposing 
sucli to he the fact, it may be tlje duty of the master to hold 
tJic slave ; not, however, on the ground of right over 
hut of /o htuK and of obligation to him for the 

purpose of accomplishing a particular and specified good* 
And, of course, he who holds him for any other purpose, holds 
hull wrongfully, and is guilty of the sin of slavery. In the 
mean while, he is innocent in just so far as he, in the fear of 
God, liolds tlie slave, not for tlie good ol' the master. l>ut for 
the good of the slave, ancWulh the entire and honest intention 
ol'accomplishing the object as soon as he can, and of liberat¬ 
ing the slave as soon as the object is accomplished. He 
thus admits the slave to equality of right. He does unto 
anotlier as he would that anotlior should do unto him ; and, 
thus acting, though he may i/// 077 ;/ hold a fellow-creature 
in bondage, he is 'm facl innocent of the crime of violation 
of liberty. This ojiinion, however, proceeds upon the sup¬ 
position that the ihets arc as above stated. As to the 
question of fact, I do not feel competent to a decision. 

ll. The duty of slaves is also explicitly made knoivn in 
the Bible. They are bound to obedience, fidelity, sub¬ 
mission, and respect to tl»eir masters, not only to the good 
and kind, hut also to tlie unkind and froward; not, how¬ 
ever, oil the ground of duty to man^ hut on the ground of 
duly to God. This obligation extends to every thing hut 
matters of conscience. When 3 niastiT commands a slave 
to do wrong, the slave ouglit not to obey. The Bible does 
not, as 1 suppose, authorize resistance to injury ; hut it com¬ 
mands us to refuse obedience in such a case, and suffer the 
consequencesj looking to God alone, to whom vengeance 
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belongeth. Acting upon those principles, the slave may 
attain to the highest grade of virtue, and may exhibit a 
su])limity and purity of moral character, which, in the con¬ 
dition of the inast(?r, is absolutely" unattainable. 

Thus we see that the Christian religion not only forbids 
slavery, but that it also provides the only metliod iu wJiich, 
after it has once been established. It may be abolished, and 
that with entire safi'ty^ and benefit to k>v dx parties, liy in¬ 
stilling the right moral dispositions *:nto the bosom ot the 
master and of the slave, it tt'aclies the one the duty of re¬ 
ciprocity^ and the otlua' the duty of submission ;*and thus, 
without tumult, without dism*d<jr, without revenge, hut, by 
the real moral improvement of ])()th parties, restores both to 
the relation towards each other intenderl by their (Creator. 

Jlence, if any one will n‘fl(Tt on tlu so facts, at»d reinem- 
h(M- the moral law of the Creator, arid the terri)>lc sanctions 
])V which liis laws arc sustaine<l, and also the {)rovision 
ivliieh in the Go^^ped of rccomdliation, Jle has n»ade for re- 
inovinir this evil after it has once l)een estahliblicd ; lie must. 


1 think, he convinced of the imperative obligation which 
r(*sts upon him to remove it without the delay ot a moment. 
Tlie Judge of tlic whole earth will do justice. lie licars , 
the cry o[’the oj»pn‘ssed, and he will, in the end, terribly 
vindicate right. ..Vnd, <iii tlie oIIut hand, let those wJio 
suffer wrongfully, hear tli(‘ir sullerings \\ill) [)atien(:e, eoin- 
milting tlieir souls un(u him as unto n jaHltful Crmtar. 

J^AiiT 11. 'I'hc n^ht oj 'pvrf{t)n(il violated 


by Soi'iKTV. 

As the rigid to use the means of liap|>in(5.ss which God 
has given him ia t^ucli manner as ho uill, providcMl lu; do 
noj violate the corresponding rights of otlicrs, is conferred 
upon the indivi<hiai l)y his Creator, it is manifest tliat no 
beiii'^ ))ut the Creator cun rightiv rc^tiict it. The individuid 
is just as truly, in this sense, ind<‘p(‘iul(*nt of society, as lie 
is of individuals. Society is composi'd of individuals, and 
can have no other rights tlian the individuals of whicli it is 
composed, only ' r just so far as the individual voluntarily, 
and for an erjuivalcnt, has conceded to it, in given and limit¬ 
ed respects, some of the riglits of whicli he was originally 
possessed. Whenever society interferes witli these original 
rights, unless in the cases in which they have been volun- 
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tarily ceded, tlioii the ri^lit of personal liberty is violatedp 
Thu<, the Declaration of Independence above quoted, after 
having assorted the universality of the equality of inoii, 
by virtue of their creation, and tliat they Bic endowed by 
tlicir Creator with certain inalienable rights, among Avhich 
are life, liberty, and tlio pursuit of ha[)pinoss, proceeds to 
stat(*, ‘^that, to secure tlu^se ri hts, goveriinients were insti¬ 
tuted among men, deriving tlieir just pow<u*s from the cow- 
seu! oflhcirumu'ued (^hnt is, by tlie concession of the in¬ 
dividual to soci(‘ty ;) “ that, wdieii any form of government, 
l»eeoines destructive of these ends it is the right of llu' p<'opIe 
to niter or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, 
1 .lying its fonmbitioii in siicli principles, and organizing its 
poAV( ts iji suel) form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
cHeet tiu'ir safety and happiness/’ 

S»cii 'iY may \ioIate rlie personal rights of the individual. 

1. Dv d<‘priving liim unjuf lly ol‘his phtfsival //7;r/7//, or 
any of his means of ])liysical Inippiness, 'I'liis is done, lirst, 
wdnwiever any individual is imprisoned or punished, except 
for enme. 

2 . Wlicnovcr, although ho may have been guilty of 
crime, lie is imprisoned or punisbed without a fair and im- 
j'aitial trial; for, as every man is presumed to bo innocent 
until he shall have bi'eii jiroved to be guilty, to imjaison or 
molc'^r. Iiim without smdi proof is to imprison orinoh'st liim 
. 1 ... he is innociuit. This remark, however, du(‘s not 
apply to the (h'tention ofpnsoncis in order to trial. The 
detention in this ca-^c is not for tlie purposes of punishment, 
but >impiv to prevent escape, and as a necessary means for 
the execution of justice. It is also no injustice ; for it is a 
power over tiudr persons wliieli tl)c individuals huv*^ for 
mnlual good, eoncedod to society. 

3 . Inasmueli as every individual has tlio right to go Avhore 
lie plea^es, under the limitations al)ovc speciticd, this right 
is violated, not nuTely by confining him to a particular 
place, hut also by forbidding bis going to any particular place 
within the limits of tin* society fo wdiich ho belongs, or by 
forbidding lilm to leave it when and how he plea'^cs. As 
liis connection w illi the society to Avhicli he belongs is a vo¬ 
luntary act, his simple will is an ultimate reason why he 
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should leave it; and the free exercise of this will cannot 
without injusfice, be restrained. 

The great clause in the Magna Charta on this general 
subject, is in these memorable words: “l^et no freeman 
'he imprisoned, or disseized, or outlawed, or in any manner 
injured or proceeded agair.st by us, otherwise than by the 
legal judgment of his peers, or hp the law of the land.” 
And the full enjoyment of this right i'’ guaranteed to every 
individual in this country and in , Great Britain, by the 
celebrated act of Habeas Corpus : by which, upon a jiroper 
presentation of the case before a judge, the judge is under 
obligation, if there be cause, to command the ])erson Avho 
has the custody of another, to bring him immediately before 
him ; and is .also obliged to set the prisoner at large, unless 
it appear to him that he is deprived of his liberty for a satis¬ 
factory reason. 

2. Hociety may violate the rights of the individual by re¬ 
straining his intellectual liberty. 

I have before stated that a man has the right to the use 
of his intellect in such manner as he pleases, provided he in¬ 
terfere not with the rights of others. This includes, first^ 
the right to pursue Avhat studios he pleases; and, secondly, 
to publish them when and where he pleases, subject to the 
above limitation. • 

1. This right is violated, first, when society, or govern¬ 
ment, which is its agent, prohibits any course of study or 
investigation to which the inclination of the Individual may 
determine him. 

2. When government prohibits him from publishing these 
results, and from attempting, by the use of argument, to 
njukc' as many converts to his opinions as he can, in both 
cases within the li.iiits speeiKed. If it be said, that men 
may thus be led into error, the answer i.s, For this error the 
individuals themselves, and not their neighbour, are respon¬ 
sible ; and, therefore, the latter has no authority to interfere. 

These remarks apply to those cases only, in which the 
use of the ind'vidual’s intellect is witliout injury to the 
rights of others- They, howi-ver- by the terms of the 
case, exclude those modes of intellectual employment, which 
do thus interfere. It is obvious that a man has no more 
right to restrict, by the use of hia intellect, my just contruul 
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over the nipans of happiness hestowrd upon me, than by 
the use of his body, or the use of his property. TVhat I 
have said, therefore, in no manner precludes the right of 
society to restrict the use of the individual’s intellect in 
those cases where this violation exists. • 

But when this violation is supposed to exist, .by what 
rule is society to he governed, so as, in the exercise of the 
right of restraint, to avoid infringement of the law of intel¬ 
lectual liberty ? I am,aware that the decision of this ques¬ 
tion is attended with great difficulties. 1 shall, however, 
endeavour to suggest such hints as seem to me to throw 
light upon it, in tlie hope that the attention of some one 
better able to elucidate it, may be thus more particularly at¬ 
tracted to the discussion. 

1. Society is bound to protect those rights of the indivi¬ 
dual which he has committed to its charge. Among these, 
for instance, is reputation. As the individual relinquishes 
the riglit of protecting liis own reputation, .as well as his 
property, society undertakes to protect it for him. 

2. ISocicty has the right to prevent its own destruction. 
As, without society, individual man “would, almost univer¬ 
sally, perish ; so men, by the law of self preservation, have 
a right to prohibit those inodes of using a man’s mind, as 
W'ell as those of using his body, by wliicli society would be 
annihilated. 

As society lias the right to emjiloy its power to pre¬ 
vent its o\Mi dissolution, it also has the same right to pro¬ 
tect itself liom causeless injury. A man has no more right 
to carry on a trade by uhioli his neighbour is annoyed, than 
onii by which lie is poisoned. !So, if the employment (jf a 
man’s intellect he not of such a character as to be positively 
fatal, yet, if it be positively rnisehievous, and if such be its 
manifest tendency, society lias a right to interfere and pro¬ 
hibit it. 


4. It is, however, a general principle, that society is not 
to interfere, while the individual has in himself the means 


of repelling, or of rendering nugatory, the injury. When¬ 
ever, therefore, although the publication of opinions be con¬ 
fessedly injurious, the injury is of such a nature, that every 
individual can protect himself from it, society leaves the in- 
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dividual to tlie uso of that power which lie still retains, and 
which is suflicient to remedy tlie evil. 

If I mistake not, these principles will enahlc ns to dis¬ 
tinguish between those cases in which it is, and those in 
which it is not, the duty of society to interfere with the 
freedom of the human in(f'!!f»ct, 

1. Wlicnevcr the individual p issosses within liimsolf the 

means of rcptdliiig the injury, socicf > should not interfere. 
As, for instance, so far as an assor^tinn is false, and false 
simply, as in philoso]diical or mathematical error, men have 
in (heir own understandings and their instinctive perception 
of truth, a sideguard against injury. And, besides this, 
wdicn discussion is free, error may be refuted by argument; 
and in this contest, trntli has always, from the constitution 
of things, the advantage. It neetls not, l}i(?rcforc, jdiysical 
force to assist it The rotiftt/aiion of error is also decisive. 
It reduces it absolutely to nothing. Whereas thaJhrrih/e 
pro/nbifloft of dlxcnssioit leaves things ])recise!y as tliey \V(u‘e. 
and gives to error the additional advantage of the presump- 
tion, tliat it could not be answered by arguiiKUit; tJiat is^ 
that it is the truth. t 

2. lint, siij>po.se tlio matter made public Is also injurious^ 
and is either false, or, if true, is of Midi a nature as direcliy 
to tend to the desiniction of individual or social happiness, 
and th(» individual has not in Idmsclf th<^ power of repelling 
the injury. Hero, the fac’ts being proved, society is hmind 
to interfere, and iinpo'5e sueli ])enalty, and render such 
redress, as sliall, if possible, nuniinerate the injured party; 
or, at least, prevent the lepetitii)!! (d' the oftenee. 


lInd(T tins head, seveial eases occur; 

If a man use his intellect for the purpose of destroy¬ 
ing his neighbour’, reputation, it is tlic duty of society to 
interfere. There is here a manifest injury, jnasmuoli as 
reputation is a means of Jiappincss, and as much the pro¬ 
perty of an individual, as his liousc or lands, or any other 
result of his industry- Tie has, besides, no method of 
redress within himself; f<#r lie may be ruined by a general 
assertion, which is in its nature incapahh? of being disproved. 
As if A asserted that li had stolen; this, if believed, would 
ruin li; but he could not disprove it, unless he could sum¬ 
mon all the men with whom^ in his whole life^ he had 
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ever hi\d any pecuniary transactions. Iksides, if lie could 
do this, he could never convey the facts to all persons to 
^vliom A had conveyed the scandal- Were such actions 
allowed, every one he deprived of his reputation, one 

of his most valuable means of happiness. It is t!ie duty of» 
society, tlicreCore, in this case, to guard the rights of the 
individual, by granting him redress, and preventing the 
repetition of tlie injury. 

2. Inasmuch as men are actuated by various passions, 
which arc only useful*when indulged within certain re¬ 
straints, Imt whicli, when indulged without these restraints, 
are destructive of individual right, as well as of society it¬ 
self; society has a right to proliiliit the use of intellect lor 
the purpose of exciting the passions of men beyond tliose 
limits. As he is guilty who robs another, so is lie also guilty 
who incites anotlier to rol)herv; and still more, lie who in- 
cites, not one man, hut a multitude of men, U) robbery. 
ll<‘nce, soci(‘ty has a riglit to prohibit obscene books, ob¬ 
scene piefun‘S, and every thing of which the olijcct and 
tendency is to promote lasciviousness. On the same groniul, 
it has a right to prohibit^ incendiary and seditious publica¬ 
tions, and every thing wdiicli ivould provoke the enmity or 
malice of men against cacli otlier. 

'riic reason of this is, lirst, injury of this kind cannot be 
repelled by argument, for it is not addressed to the n*aNon ; 
and tlu! very mention of the suliject excites those imagina¬ 
tions, from Avhieli the injury to society arises. As the (‘vll 
is susceptible of no oth(*r ienu*dy than prohibition, and as 
the welfare of society requires that a remedy lie found, pro¬ 
hibition is the riglit and t!ie duty of society. 

Anotlier reason, applicable to most publications of ibis 
sort, is found in the nature of tin* parental relation, Ttlo 
parent, being the guaidiaii of his child's morals, lias tlie right 
of directing what ho shall and what ho shall not read. 
Hence, all the ]>areiits of a community, that is, society at 


large, liavc a right to forbid sucli hoicks as shall, in their 
opinion, injure the moral cliaract^T of their children, 

3. Again. Society niay ho dissolved, not merely by the 
excitation of unlawful passion, l)ut by the removal of moral 
restraint- Every one must sec that, if moral distinctions 
W'ere abolished, society could not exist for a moment. Men 
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miirht l>e gregarious, but they would cease to be social. If 
any one, therefore, is disposed to use his intellect for the 
purpose of (lestroying, in the minds of men, the distinction 
between virtue and vice, or any of those fundamental prin- 
* ciplos on winch the existence of society depends, society has 
a right to interfere and prohibit him. 

Tliis right of society is founded first, upon the right of 
self-preservation ; and, secondly, upon riie ground of com¬ 
mon sense. Society is not hound to make, over and over 
again, an experiment which the whole, history of man has 
proved always to end in licentiousness, anarchy, misery, and 
universal bloodshed. Nor can any man claim a right to use 
his mind in a way which must, if allowed, produce un- 
mixed misery and violation of right, wherever its influence 
is exerted. 

Besides, in this, as in the other cases specified, society 
has no means of counteracting the injury by argument; be¬ 
cause such appeals are made, not to the reason and the 
cotisciencc, hut to the rapacious passions of men; and, also, 
because those persons who would listen to sucli suggestions, 
would randy, if ever, he disposed to read, much less to 
examine and rcfh'ct upon, any argument that could be 
offered. 

Uiit it may bo objected, that a society, constituted on 
thi'se principles, miglit check the progress of free inquiry, 
and, under ihe pretext of injurious tendency, limit tJie 
lihi'i ty of fair discussion. 

'Fo this it may be answered,— 

< It is no olyection to a rule, that it is capable of abuse; 
for this objcctio>i will apply to all laws and to all arrange- 
merv^s that man lias ever devised. In the present inijicrfect 
condition of huma.. nature, it is frequently sufficient that a 
rule pnwents greater evil than it indicts. 

It is granted that men may suppose a discussion injurious 
when it is not so, and may thus limit, unnecessarily, the 
freedom of inquiry. But let us see in what manner this 
abuse is guards d ngainst- 

The security, in this case, is the trial by jury. A\^hen 
twelve men, taken by lot from the whole community, sit in 
judgment, and specially when the accused has the right of 
excepting, for cause, to as many us he will, he is sure of 
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liav5r*;jr, at least an impartial tribunal. Those judges are 
themselves under the same law whi**h they administer to 
otliL'is. As it is not to be supposed that they Avould Avisli 
to abridge their own personal liberty, it is not to be suppos¬ 
ed that they Avould be willing to abridge it for the sake of 
interfering Avith that of their neighbour. The ijuestion is, 
therefore, placed in the hands of as impartial judges as the 
nature of the case allows. To such a tribunal, no reasonable 
man can, on principle^ object. To tlieir decision, cA^cry 
candid man Avould, Avhen his duty to God did not furbia, 
readily submit. 

Now, as it must be granted that no man lias a right to 
use liis intellect to the injury of a community, the only 
question in any particular case, is, Avhether the use coin- 
jdained of is injurious, and iajurious in such a sense ns to 
require the iiiteifcronee of Sdciety, It surely doe%nol need 
uigunient to sliOAv that the unanimous decidon of twcU'e 
men is more likelv to he corr(‘ct than the decision of one 
man; and specially that the deci<i<jn of tAvcIve men, A>ho 
have no jicrsonal interest in tlie aifair, is more likely to be 
correct, than tliat of one-man aa1;o is liable to all the in¬ 
fluences of personal vanity, Ioa'c of distinction, and pecu¬ 
niary (unolument. Tlicrc surely can be no question 
whether, in a matter on Avbich the dearest interests of otliers 
ai(' c<iTK‘erucd, a man is to In; a judge in his own case, or 
Avhctl'cr as inqiartial a tiiliunal as (in' ing(*nuity of man lias 
over devi'-od, shall jiidgt^ for him. Jf it h(* said that tweh’e 
irijpaitial men aie liable to eiror, and by consequence to do 
injustice, it may lie answered, flow much more liable is (mCf 
and he a pariial man, to err and to do injustice ! If, then, 
a system of trial of this soit, not only must jircvent «ior^ 
injury tlian it inflicts, but is free from all liability to injury, 
except such as results from tlioacknoAvlcdgod imperfections 
of our nature, the fault, if ii exist, is not in tlic rule, hut in 
the nature of nuin, and must be endured until the nature of 
man be altered. 


And I cannot close this discission without remarking, 
that a most solemn and imperative duty seems to me to rest 
upon judges, legislators, jurors and prosecuting olhcers, in 
regard to this subject. Wo hear, at the present day, very 
much about the liberty of the pressv the freedom of inquiryi 
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and the freedom of the liiiman intellect. All those are 
precious blessinfjs—by far loo precious to be lost. But it is 
to be rcrnembercil, that no lil)tTt Y can exist without restraint; 
and the remark is as true of intellectual as of physical li- 
• herty. As tijere could he no physical liberty, if every one, 
both bad and good, did what lie would, so there would 
soon be no liljerty, either physu 'I or intellectual, if every 
man were allowed to publish whal ^e woiihl. 'riu' man 
wlio piihliihes wliat will inflame the licejitioijs j)a‘i’:nons, or 
subvert the moral princii>los of others, is undcrmijiiug the 
foundations of tlie social f.ihric ; and it is kindness Tn^itlior 
to him nor to sotaety, quietly to look oa until hotli lie and 
■we are crushed beneath tlie ruins. Tlie danger to liberty 
is pre-eminently greater, at the present day, I'rom tlie lieer-' 
tioiiHiicss than from (lie restrielion of the press. It th(»re- 
fore boc(^^nes all civil and judicial oHieers to act as the 
guardians of society ; and, unawed by popular clamour, and 
uiiseduccd by popular favour, resolutely to defend the people 
against their wor-^t enemies. Whatever may be the form 
of a government, it cannot long conliuue fie(‘, after it iia;; tc- 
fused to ackno\v]<Mlge the distincti,)u hetween the Ijhcityand 
the licentiousm^ss of tlie press. And, much as we may ex¬ 
ecrate a profligate Aviiter, h^t us rennunhor tliat llu* civil 
ollieer who, fioni pusillanimity, refuses to exercise tin* power 
placed in his hands to restrain abuse, <lcserves, at least, an 
equal share of our execiatioii, 

Thiuhly. The right religious Uherfy may be violated 
by society. 

Wo have before said, tliat every iudividual has tlie right 
to pursue his own liajipiness, Iiy \\(»rslii[)]ni!g his ( Creator in 
anyr.vay that he pleases, provided he do not inteilere with 
the rights of his ne* rbour, 

• t 


'riiis includes the following things: lie is at liberty to 
worship (iod in any form that he deems most acccptaliie to 
Him, to worship individually or sociaMy, and to promote that 
form of worship which he considers acceptable to (Jod, by 
the promulgation of such* sentiments as he believes to be 
true, provided he h^avo tiu; rights of his neighbours 
unmolested; and of this liberty he is not to be restricted, 
unless such molestation be made manifest to a jury of his 
peers. 
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As a man is at liberty to worship God individually or in 
societies collected for that purpose, if his object can be 
S(*cure(l, in his own opinion, by the enjoyment of any of 
the facilities for association granted to other men for inno¬ 
cent purposes, he is entitled to them just as other men are. 
The general principle applicable to the case, I suppose to be 
this: A man, in consequence of being religious, that is, of 
, worship])ing God, acquires no human right whatever; for 
it is, so far,as his fellow-meAs rights are concerned, the same 
thing, whether lie worship God or not. And, on the other 
lianil, in eonsccpienco of being religious, lie loses no right, 
and for llie same reason. And, tlu refore, as men are en¬ 
titled to all innocent facilities which th(‘y need for prose¬ 
cuting an inmu'cnt obj(‘et, a religious man has tlic same 
right to these facilities for promoting his object; and it is 
the luisiness of no one to enquire wliother this beTcliglous, 
scientific, mcclMtiical, or aiiy otlier, so long as it is mcrefi/ 
in htncftL 

Now this rlglit is violated bv society,— 

1. Jiy forbidiliiig the exercise of all religion ; as in the 
case of the French lievolTition. 


2. l\y forbidding or erilbrcing the exercise of attif form 
of religion. In so far as an act is religious, society lias no 
riglit of eoiitroul over it. If it interfere with the rights of 
others, tins jnits it within the <‘outroul of society, and this 
and solely h/i' this reason. Tin* power of society is, 
then fore, in this ease, ex(‘i*cised simply on the ground of 
ifijff/j/ pcrpctralcd and jiroved, and not on account of the 
truth or falMjjie^s, the goodness or badness, of the religion in 
tlie sight of tlie tVeator. 

.‘h l{y indicting disiihilitios upon men, or depriving thc^ 
of any of tlioir rights as men, breaiisc they arc or are not 
rcligi*)us. This violation (occurs in all cases in which society 
interferes to deny to religious men the same privileges for 
promoting their liappiiu-ss by way of religion, as they enjoy 
for promoting their happiness in^aiiy other innocent Avay. 
Such is the case Avhen religious societies arc denied the 
right of incorporation, with all its attendant privileges, for 
the purposes of religious worship, and the promotion of their 
religious opinions. Unless it can be shown that the enjoy- 
Blent of such privileges interferes with the rights of others, 
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the denial of them is a violation of religious liberty. De> 
priving clergymen of the elective franchise, is a violation ol 
a similar character. 

4. By placing the professors of any peculiar form of re¬ 
ligion under any disabilities; as, for instance, rendering 
them ineligible to office, or in any manner making a dis¬ 
tinction between them .and any otlmr professors of religion, 
or any other men. As society has no right to iiiiliet dis¬ 
abilities upon men, on the ground of their worshipping God 
in ^eneraU by consequence, it has no right to inflict dis¬ 
abilities on the ground of worshipping God in any manner 
in particular. If the whole subject is without the controul 
of society, a part of it is also without its controul. Different 
mode.s of worship m.ay he more or less acceptable to 
God; but this gives to no man a right to interfere with 
those means of happiness, which God has conferred upon 
any other man- 

The question m.ay arise here, whether society has a right 
to provide by law for the support of religious instruction. 
I answer. If the existence of religious iiisfruction be neces¬ 
sary to the existence of society, 'tind if there be no other 
mode, of providing for its support, but by legislative eii.act- 
ment, then, 1 do not sec any more violation of pri?iciplc in 
such enactment, than in that for the support of common 
schools; provided that no one were,obliged to attend unless 
he chose, and that every one were allowed to pay for that 
form of worship which he preferred. There are other ob¬ 
jections, however, to such a course^ aside from that arising 
from the supposed violation of civil liberty. 

1. It cannot bo shown that religious tc.achers c<annot he 
Sjipported without legislative aid. The facts teach a differ¬ 
ent result. 

2. The religion of Christ has alw.ays exerted its greatest 
power when, entirely unsupported, it has been left to exert 
its own peculiar effect upon the consciences of men. 

3. The support of religion by law is at variance with the 
genius of the g< spel. The gospel supposes every man to 
be purely voluntary in his service of God. in bis choice of 
the mode of worship, of his religious te.achers, and of the 
compensation which he will make to them for their services. 
Now, all this is reversed in the supposition of a ministry 
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supported by civil power. We therefore conclude that, al¬ 
though such support might be provided without interference 
witli civil liberty, it could not be done without violation of 
the spirit of the gospel. That is, though the state might 
be desirous of affording aid to the church, the church is " 
bound, on principle, resolutely and steadfastly to protest 
against in any manner receiving it. 

4- And 1 think that tlie facts will show that this view of 
the subjeqt is correct. iTJie clergy, as a profession, are bet¬ 
ter remunerated by vol nil tar); support than by legal enact¬ 
ment. When the people arrange the matter of compensa¬ 
tion with their clergyiueu themselves, there are no rich and 
overgrown bcnenc<'S, but there are also hut few miserably 
poor curaei(;s. Tlic minister, if he deserve it, generally lives 
as well as his people. If it be said tljut high talent should 
be rewarded by elevated rank in this profession, as in any 
other, J answer, that sxich seems to me not to be the genius 
the gospel. The gospel presents no inducements of worldly 
rank or of official dignity, and it scorns to hold out such 
motives to the religious teaclicr. 1 ans'ver again, Oiuoial 
rank and luxurious splefidour, instead of adding to, take 
from, tlic nal inflaenee of a teacher of religion. They 
tend to destToy Unit moral hardiliood which is necessary to 
tlio success of him, whose object it is to remler men better; 
find, w'liiJe tiny surround him with all the insignia of ])OW'er, 
enervate that very spirit on whicli moral power essentially 
depcuids. And, besich^s, a religion supported by the go- 
verninent, must soon become the tool of the government} 
.or, at least, must ho involved and implicated in every change 
which tJic government may undergo. How utterly at va- 
ruuice tliis must be with the principles of Him who detfere^l, 
i\ly kingdom is not of this world/* surely need not be 
illustrated. 
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CHAPTEH SECOND. 

JUSTICE IN RESPECT TO PROPERTY. 


SECTION I. 

THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY. 

1. Definition of the ripht *)f property. 

The abstract right of property is the right to use some¬ 
thing in such nlaiincr as 1 choose. 

liutj inasmuch as'this right of use is common to all men, 
and as one may choose to use his property in sucli a way 
as tt) deprive his neighbour of tlfis or of some other riglit, 
the riglit to use as 1 choose is limited by the restriction, 
that 1 do not interfere with the rights of my neighbour. The 
right of property, therefore, wlum thus restricted, is the 
right to use somi'thing as I choose, provided T do not so use 
it as to inteifore nith the rights of my neighliour. 

Thus, we see that, from the very nature of the ease, the 
right of property is exclusive ; that is to say, if I have a 
right to any thing, this right excludi's every one else from 
any right over that thing; and it imposes upon every one 
o'-se fhe obligation to leave me unmolested in the use of it, 
%vithiu those limits to w'hioh my right extends. 

ir. On what the right of projierty is founded. 

The right of property is founded on the will of Clod, as 
made known to us by natural conscience^ by general conse¬ 
quences, and by revelation. 

Every thing ..diich we fiehold is essentially the property 
of the Creator ; and he has a right to confer the use of it 
^upon whomsoever, and under wlmt restrictions soever, he 
pleases. We may know in Avh:* relatfoiis he wills us to 
stand towards the things around us, by the principles which 
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he has implanted within ns, and by the result produced in 
individuals and comuninities by the different courses of con¬ 
duct of which men are capable. 

Now God signifies to us his will on this subject,— 

First. By the decisions of natural conscience. This is« 
known from several circumstances. 

J. All men, as soon as tliey begin to think, even in early 
youth and infancy, perceive this relation. Tliey iinmc- 
dintely appropriate certain things to themselves ; they feel 
injured, if their controul over those tilings is violated, and 
they are conscious of guilt, it they violate this riglit in re¬ 
spect to others. 

2. 'Die relation of property is oxprcfscd by the posses¬ 
sive pronouns. Tlieso are found in all languages. So 
uiiiversallv is this idea diffused over llie whole mass of 

w 

human action and liumaii feeling, that it w'ould he scarcely 
possible for two liumau beings tf) conv(*rsc for even a few 
minutes on any subject, or in any language, without the 
fr(‘<pient use of the words which designate the ndation of 
pos^ ession. 


.‘5. Not only do men,feci the importance of sustaining 
each other in the exercise of the right of pro[)erty, hut 
they nuinifestly feel that he who violates it has done wong; 
that is, lias violated obligation, and heneci deserves pun- 
isimient, on tlie ground, not simply of the con.mjf/c/tccs of 
ihc aviy hut of the pjdliincss of ihv odors 'I hu.s, if a man 
steal, Ollier men are iiot salisSied when he has merelv made 
r(‘stituti(»n, althougli this mayperfictly make up the loss 
to tlie injured party. It is always considered tliat some¬ 
thing more is due, either from (lod or from luati, as a pun^ 
ishment for the crime. Ilmice, the Jewish laiv eii^oincd 
tenfold restitution in cases of theft, and modern law infliJts 
lines, iinjirisonmout, and corporal punishment, for the same 


offence. 


SL’coiidly. That God walls the possession of property, is 
evident from the general consequences which result from 
the existence oi^this relation- • 

The i^xistence and progress of society, nay, the very ex¬ 
ist once of our race, depends upon the acknowledgment of 
this right. • 

Were not every individual entitled to the results of his 
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labour, and to the exclusive enjoyment of the benefits of 
these results,— 

1. No one would labour any more than was suinciontfor 
his own individual sulisistence, because he would have no 

• more right than any other person to the value which he had 
created- 

2. lienee, there would he no aocunnilation; of course, 
no capital, no tools, no provision for future, no houses, 
and no agriculture. Each man, alone, would he ol)ligcd to 
contend, at the same time, Avith the eloincuits, with Avild 
beasts, and also with his rapacious lellow-iiien. The liunian 
race, under such circumstances, could not long exist. 

3. Under such circumstances, the race of man must 


speedily pcrisli, or its existence be prolonged, even in 
favourable climates, under every accumulation of wretched¬ 
ness. Progress would he out of the question; and the 
only change whidi could take place, avouI<1 bo that arising 
from the pressure of heavier and iieavicr penury, as tlie spon¬ 
taneous productions oF the earth hecatno rarer, from im- 
provideirt consumption, Avithout any corre&jiondent labour 
for reproductif^. «, 

4. It needs only to h(! rcmarlvod, in addition, that just 
in proportion as the right of pro[»ci‘ty is held inviolate, just 
in that proportion civilization advances, and the comforts 
and conveniences of life multiply, lienee it is, that, in 
free and avcH onlered goveniiiicnts, and sjiecially during 
peace, property accumulates, all the orders of society enjoy 
the blessings of competence, the arts flourish, science ad¬ 
vances, and men heirin to form some conception of the 
happiness of Avliich the present system is capable. And, 
on contrary, under despotism, Avheii law spreads its 
protection over nottlicr liouse, land, estate, nor life, and 


specially during civil Avars, industry ceases, capital stag¬ 
nates, the arts decline, the people starve, population dimin¬ 
ishes, and men rapidly tend to a state of barbarism. 

Thirdh/. The Holy Scriptures treat of the right of pro¬ 
perty as a thinj acknoAvltdged, and direflt their precepts 
against every act by Avhich it is violated, and also against 


the tempers of mind from which such violation proceeds. 
The doctrine of revelation is so clearly set forth on this sub¬ 
ject, that 1 need not delay for the sake of dwelling upon it. 
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It will be sulbcient to refer to the prohibitions in the 
decalogue against stealing and coveting, and to the various 
precepts in the New Testament respecting our duty in re¬ 
gard to our neighbour’s possessions. 

1 proceed, in the next place, to consider,— ' 

III. The modes in which the right of property m.'iv be 
acquired, ’rhese may he divided into two clueses: first, 
direct; second, indirect. 

First. Direct. , 

J. Ih] the mmvdiate. sift of God. 

When Ciod has givcui me a desire for any object, and 
li.as spread this object before me, and there is no rational 
creature to contest niy claim, T may take that object, and 
use it as I will, subject only to the limitation of tho-e ob¬ 
ligations to Him, and to rny fellow-creatures, wl.icli have 
been before specified. On this principle is founded my 
right to enter upon wild and unappropriated lands, to hunt 
wild game, to pluck wild fruit, to take fish, or any thing of 
this si rt. ’J’his right is sullicient to exclude the right of any 
subsequent claimant; for, if it has been given to mo, tliat 
act of gift is valid, until* it can he shown by another that 
it has been annulled. A grarlt of this sort, however, ap¬ 
plies only to an individual, so long as he continnes^he/ w;h7« 
ieneus, and no longer. He has no right to enter upon un¬ 
appropriated land, and leave it, and then claim it afterward 
by virtue of his first jawsession. Were it ollierwi'.e, any in- 
divi<lual might aeipiire a title to a whole continent, and ex¬ 
clude from it all tise rest of his species. 

2. lif/ the hihour t;foiir hands. 

Wh;itev(;r value 1 have created by my own l.ahour, or by 
the innocent use of the other moans of happiness*whj^h 
God has given me, is mine. This is evident from the])nn- 
ciple already' so frequently rofeired to ; namely, that I have 
a right to use, for my own happiness, whatever God has 
given me, provided I use it not to the injury of another. 
Thus, if I catch a deer, or raise an ear of corn upon land 
otherwise unappropriated, that Beer, or that ef>rn, is mine. 
No reason can possibly be conceived, why any other being 
should raise a claim to them, which could extinguish, or 
even interfere with mine. 
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This, however, is not meant to assert, tliat a man has a 
ri^ht to any thing more than to the remits of his labour. 
lie has no right, of course, to the results of the labour of 
another. If, by my labour. I build a mill, and employ a 
‘man to take the charge of it, it does not follow that he has 
a right to all the profits of ihe mill. If I, by my labour 
and frugality, earn money to purchase a farm, and hire a 
labourer to work upon it, it does not f'How that he lias a 
riglit to all the produro of the farm. The profit ia, in thia 
case, to ho divided hetwoen us. IFe has a riglit to the 
share which fairly helongs to his labour^ and I have a right 
to the share that helongs to me, as the proprietor and pos¬ 
sessor of that which is the re-iiilt of my antoeedeut labour. 
It would he as unjust for him (o hav'^ the whole profit^ as 
for we to have the whole of it. It is fairly a case of part¬ 
nership, in wliich each ]»arty receives his share of the re¬ 
sult, upon conditions previously ami voluntarily agreed upon. 
This the general principle of wattes. 

Siroitdlip The right of pro[»eity may be acquired in¬ 
direct! v, 

1 , Bjf cxchavf^c* ■* 

Tnasimicli ns [ have an exclusive ri^rld to appro]M*iate, 
innocent^, tlic posse^isions which 1 liave acquired, by the 
means slated above, and, inasmueb as every other man has 


the same tight, we may. if we elinovc. voluntarily exebaujm 
onr right to ])articular things with each other. If I culti¬ 
vate wheat, and my neighbour cultivates oals, and we, both 
of us, have more of our respective production ihan we \^ish 
to use for ourselves, wo may, on such tonus as W(' eau 
agree upon, cxclunige the one for the other- Property held 
imlld'«»manner is held rightfully. This evchange is of two 
kinds : first, hatter, where the (‘xeliango on both sides, eon- 
fiists of commodities; and, sec'ond, bargain and sale, Avhero 


one of the parties gives, and the other receives, viomif for 
his property. 


As I iiiiiy till s rightfully part with, aim aunthor party 
rightfully receive, my property, for an equivalent lendererl. 


so 1 may, if t choose, psirt with it without an equivalent; 
that is, merely to gratify my feelings of benevolence, or 
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affection, or gratitude. Here, I voluntarily confer upon 
another the right of ownership, and he may rightfully re¬ 
ceive and occupy it. 

3. liy mill. 

As 1 have the right to dispose of iny property as I please, ■ 
during iny life-time, and may exchange it or give it as I 
will, at any time previous to my decease, so I may give it 
to another, on the condition that he shall not enter into pos¬ 
session until after my, death. Property acquired in this 
manner is held rightfully. 

4. liy inheritance. 

Inasmuch as persons frequently die without making a 
will, society, upon general principles, prcsuim'S upon the 
nianner in wliich the deceased would liavo distriluited Ida 
proj)crty, lind Jie made a will. ThuSy it is supposeil that he 
Avoiild (iistrihute his wealth among his widow and cluldrcn ; 
or, in lailiire of these, among his blood relations; and m 
])roportlons corresponding to t*'eir degree of coiisuiiguinily. 
rrojicrty iiuiy be rightfully acquired in this manner. 
y>// possession. 

In many cases, altliou^li a man have no moral right to 
property, yet he may liave a riglit to exclude others from 
it; and others are under oldigation to h^ave him nniuoh'sted 
in the use of it. Tims, a man has by fraud obtained j)os- 
sessioii of a farm, and the ri'ditful owncM’s have all died : 
now, aitliougli the ])rcscnt holder has no just ti<ie to the 
proju'ily, yet, if it uere lo be taken Irom him and held by 
another, the second uould have no hettm’ title than the 


first; and a third jierson would liave the same right to dis- 
po^se^-s tlie second, and in turn be himself ilisposscssed, and 


so on for over; that is, there uould bo endless eontn^^ers^^, 
without any nearer appioximatiou to justii'e , and lienee, it 
is better that the ease be left as it was iri the first instance ; 


that is, ill general, possession gives a right, so lar as man is 
concerned, to unmolested enjoyment, unless some one else 
can ('stablish a better title. 


(5 And hence, in general, P believe it will hold, that 
wliilo merely the laws of society do not giv'e a man any 
moral right to property, yet, when these Jaws have once 
assigned it to him, this simple fact imposes a moral ohiiga- 
lion upon all other men to leave him in tlie undisturbed 
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possession of it. I have no more right to set fire to the 
house of a man. who has defrauded an orphan to o]>tain it, 
than I have to set fire to the liousc of any other man. 

To sum up wliat lias been said,—property may be ori- 
* ginally acquired either by the gift of God^ or by our own 
labour: it may he suhsequatf^n acquired either by exchange, 
or by gift during life, or by niil; but, in these eas(‘.s of 
transfer of ownership, the jrce consent A'the oivnee 

is necessary to render the transfer morally right; ami, lastly, 
where tlio individual has not acquiicd property justly, yet 
mere possessif)n, though it alters not his moral right to pos¬ 
session, yet it is a sufficient bar to molestation, unless some 
other claimant can prefer a better title. These, I think, 
comprehend the most important modes by which the right 
of property can he acquired. 

'I’hat piinciples somewhat analogous to tlicse arc iu ac¬ 
cordance witli ihe laws of God is, I think, evident from ob¬ 
servation of the history of man. T)ic more rigidly these 
principles have been carried into active operation, the greater 
amount of liappiness lias been secured to the indivuluaJ, 
and tlie more rapidly do nations advance in civilization and 
tlie more succcssrully ch) they carry into efiect every nn^ans 
of mental and moral cultivation. The fiist steps tlnii were 
taken in the recovery of JOurope from tlie misery of the 
daik ages, consisted in defining ami estahlishiiig the right 
of jiroperry upon the basis of equitable and univt'rsal law. 
Until something of this sort is done, no nation can emerge 
from a state of barbarism.* 

And hence we see the importance of an able, learned, 
upright, and independent judiciary, and the necessity to 
i^itiotial prosperity of carrying tlie decisions of law into 
universal and impuitlal effect. It not unfrequently iiappens 
that, for the purposes of party, the minds of the peojih; are 
intlaincd against the tribunals whose duty it is to administer 
justice ; or else, on the other hand, for the same purpose, a 
flagrant violation of justice hy a pojiular favourite is looked 
upon as harnile^ Let it be rememhered, that society must 
be dissolved, unless the supremacy of the law be maintained. 

The voice of the law ” will cease to be ‘‘ the harmony of 
the world/* unless “ all things,*' both high and low, ‘‘ do her 

* Robcrt!H>ii's rreliminalry Dissertation to the History of Charles V*. 
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reverence.” How often lins even-handed justice commend¬ 
ed the chalice to the lips of the demagogue; and he has 
been tlie first to drink of that cup which he supposed him¬ 
self to be mingling for others! 


SECTION IL 

MODES IN WHICH THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY MAY BE VIOLATED 

BY THE INDIVIDUAL. 

I have already remarked, that the right of property, so 
far as it extends, is exclusive both of the individual and of 
society. This is true in respect to both parties. 'J’Jius, 
whatever I own, 1 own exclusively both ot society and of 
individuals; and whatever either individuals or society own, 
they onn exclusively of me. Hence, the right of property 
is equally violated hy taking viciously eitlier public or pri¬ 
vate [)ropcTty ; and it is equally violated by taking viciously, 
W’hothor the aggressor b^ the public or an individual. And, 
moreover, it is exclusive jull amount of wha( is owned. 
It is, tlierefurc, as truly a violation of the uglit of property, 
to take a little as to take much ; to purloin a book or a pen¬ 
knife as to steal money; to steal iruit as to steal a horse; 
to dehaud the revenue as to rob niy iK'ighbour; to over¬ 
charge the public as to overcJiarge iiiy brother ; to cheat the 
po-.t-olVice as to cheat my friend. 

It has alieady hcen observed, that a right to the property 
of another can be acquired only by his oavji voluntary 
choice. This follows, immediately from the definiyon of 
the right of property. Hut, in order to render this choice 
of liglit available, it must lie influenced by no motives pre¬ 
sented wrongfully by the receiver. Thus, if 1 demand a 
man’s purse on the alternative tliat I will shoot him it he 
deny me, he may surrender it rather than be shot; but I 
have no light to present such ah alternative, and the con¬ 
sent of the owner lenders it no less a violation of the right 
of property. If I iullame a mans vanity in order to induce 
him to buy of me a coach which he does not want, the 
transaction is dishonest; because L have gained his will by 
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a motive which I had no right to use. So, if I represent an 
article in excliange to be different from what it is, I present 
a false motive, and gain his consent by a lie. And thus, in 
general as I liuve said, a transfer of ]>roperty is morally 
wrofig, wlicro the consent of the owner is obtained by means 
of a vicious act on tlie part the receiver. 

Tiie right of property may be ", iel,it*'d,— 

1. JJy taking property wflliouL kuoivlvdge of tlje 
owner, or ihtjl. It is here to be reinembered, that the con¬ 
sent of the owner is necessary to any transfer of property. 
Wo do not vary the nature of the act by porsiiading our¬ 
selves that the owner will not care about it, or tliat lie 


would have no objection, or that he uill not know it, or that 
it will never injure Jiim to lose it. All this may or may not 


he; but none of it varies the moral cliaraeter of the transac¬ 


tion. 'Jlio simple question is. Has the owner consenled io 
ike Iransfer ? If lie have not, so long as this circumstance, 
essential to a righteous transfer, is wanting, whatever otlior 
cireumstances exist, it matters not,—the taking of anotlier's 
property is tlieft. 

2 . J\v taking the property of another, by consent rm- 
lenth/ ohtaninL 

iSucli is the case in hlglnvay rohl)ery. Hens woAviekodly 
obtain controul over a nmifs life?, and then offer him the 


alternative of death, or delivery of bis properly. Inasmuch 
as tlie consent is no inojo voluntary than if we tii‘d liis 
hands, and took the money out of liis pocket, the violation 
of pDiperty is as great. And, besides this, we assume the 
powau'of life and death over an individual, over whom wo 
have no just r glit whatever. In lliis case, in fact, we 
assun^p the unlimited coiitroul over the life and possessions 
of another, and, on pain of death, oblige him to surrender 
Lis property to our will. As, in this case, there is a double 
and aggravated violation of riglit, it is, in all eotintries, con¬ 
sidered deserving of condign puiiishraent, and is generally 
rendered a capital offence. 

8 - Uy conseui/rowr/w/cM/?/ obtained, or cheating. 

This may be of two kinds : 


1. Where no ctpiivalefit is offered^ as when a beggar ob¬ 
tains money on false pretences. 

2 . Where the equivalent is different from what it pxir^ 
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poris to he; or where tlie consent is obtained by an ini- 
inoial act on the part of him wlio obtains it. As. this in-• 
eludes by far the ^^reatest number of violations of the law 
of iiropcrty, it will occupy the remainder of this section, and 
will refjuire to bo treated of somewliat at length. 

Wc shall divide’ it into two paits:—1. Where the cqutiti- 
l( 0 )t is malcria !; 2. Where the cqnivaloU is immaleriaL 

1. AViw:kk Tin: miluvai-kn r is matkimal. This is of 
two kinds:—1, Whc}\ (he Iransjcr h perpetual; 2. Where 
the irau.sfcr is tempurarp. 

, Imust, Whf re fhe transfer of pi'operfjf on both sides is 
perpii?faL '^I'his includes the law of bnper and seller. 

Tlie principal laws of buyer and seller will Ix' seen from 
a eonsitleration of the relation in nhich tliey stand to each 
other. TJie sillier, or inerelianl, is supjiosed io d(»vote big 
time and eapital tit the business of .sup])lying his neighbours 
whh articles of use. For lii.s time, risk, interi'st of moiu*y, 
and .‘-kill, lie is einitled to an advance on his goods; and 
the is under a corre'iiiondent obligation to allow that 

advance, except in the case of a change in the inaikct price, 
to he noticed subsoi|uen4ly. 

lleiici', 1. The seller is under obligation to furnl'-h goods 

of the same ijuality as that ordinarily furnished at the same 

piiees. He is paid for Ids skill in [uirchasing, and of coiirsi; 

lie oiiglit to possess that, skill, or to sulfer the eonsequences. 

If li(‘furnish gootls of this quality, and tlnw an*, so far as 

his knowledge extends, free i’rom any defeet, ho is under 

obliiiatlon to do imtldiiix more than to oifer tliem. He is 
r’ ^ n 

under no obligations to explain tlieir adaptation, and diroet 
the judgment of the l)U\er, unless by the law of benevo- 
Jcnce. Having furnisiied goods to the best of liis skiJI, and 
of tbo ordinary quality. Ids responsibility ceases, and it is 
the liusiness of the buyer to ilceide wlietber tlie article is 
adapted to Ids wants. If, howeviT, tlie seller liave pur¬ 
chased a bud article, and have beeilP deceived, he has no 
right to sell it at the regular price, on the ground that he 
gave as much for it as for wlutt should have been good. 
Tlie error of judgment was hlsy and in his owm profession; 
and he must bear the loss by sidling the article for what it 
is worth. 'I'hat this is the rule, is evident from the con¬ 
trary case. If he had, hy superior skill, purchased aa 
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arficle at much less than Its value, he would consider him¬ 
self entitled to the advantaf^e. and jastly. Where he Is en¬ 
titled, however, to the benefit of his skill, ho must, under 
correspondent circumstances, suffer from the want of it. 
Hence, we say, that a seller is under ohli^ration to furnish 
goods at the market price, and of the market quality, hut is 
under no obligation to assist the judgment of the buyer, 
unless the article for sale is defective, and then he is under 
obligation to reveal it. 

The only exception to this rule is, when, from the con- 
flilions of the sale, it is known that no guaranty is offered; 
as when a horse is sold at auction, witliout any recommen¬ 
dation. Here, every man knows that he buys at his own 
risk, and bids accordingly. 

y. Kvory one who makes it Iris husinoss to sell, is not 
only hound to sell, hut is also at liherij/ to sell, at the mar¬ 
ket price. Th-'it he is bonml to sell thus, is evident from 
tlie fact that he takes every means to ptasuade the public 
that he sells thus ; he 'would consider it a slander wore any 
one to assert the contrary; and, were the contrary to he be¬ 
lieved, his custom would soon he^ruined. WIktc a Ixdief 
is so widely circulated, and so earnesfly inculcated by the 
seller, lie is manifestly under obligation to fulfil an expecta¬ 
tion wlricli he has been so anxious to create. 

He is also at lihcrtif to sell at the Tnark(*t price ; that is, 
as ho is oliliged to sell uitliout remuneration, or even with 
loss if the article fall in price wliile in his possession, so he 
is at liberty to sell it at above a fair retnuneratiori, if the 
price of the article advances. As he must sufler in case of 
the fall of merchandise, he is entitled to the correspondent 
gain, if niendiandise rises ; and thus his chance on both 
sh^es IS equalized. Besides, by alloAving the price of an 
article to rise witli its scarcity, the rise itself is in tlie end 
cheeked ; since, by attracting an unusual amount of pro¬ 
ducts to the place of #carcity, the price is speedily reduced 
again to the ordinary and natural equilibrium of supply and 
demand. w 

It should, however, be remarked, that this rule applies^ 
mainly to those, whose occupation it is to traffic in the 
article bought and sold. A dealer in china ware is hound 
to sell china-ware at the market price; but if a man insist 
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upon l)uying his coat, he is under no such obligation, for 
this is not his business. Should he put himself to iuconve- 
nience by selling his apparel to gratify the ivhim of his 
neighbour, lie uiay, if he u ill, charge an extra price for this 
inconvenience. Tlie rule applies in any other similar case. 
]t wouhh however, become an honest man faiily to state 
that lie did not sell at the market price, but that he charged 
, Mhat he chose, as a remuneration for his trouble. 

3 . While the seller under no obligation to set forth 
tlio fpiality of liis merchandise, yet he is at liberty to do so, 
confining Jiimself to truth. lie lias, however, no right to 
influence the will of the buyer, b}^ any motives aside from 
those derived from the real value of the article in question. 

Thus, ho has 110*1 ight to appeal to tlie fears, or hopes, or 
avarice, of the buyer. Tiiis lulc is violated, when, in deal¬ 
ings on the exchange, faKe iniormation is circulated, fur (he 
pur]U)se of raising or depressing the jiiicc of stocks’. It is 
vinhiiod by sjn'culators, uho iiioiiopulizo an aitiele to create 
an artificial scarcity^ and thus raise the price, uhilo the sup¬ 
ply is abuiulant. Tlie case is the same, uhen a salesman 
io(»ks upon a stranger vJA) entcis his store, and deliberately 
calculates Jiow lie .".liall licst influence, and excite, and mis¬ 
lead his mind, so as to sell tlie greatest amount of goods at 
(lie most exorbitant j'roilt. And, in general, any attempt 
to influence llie mind oi the puicliascr, by motives ar^ide from 
those deiived from the true character ot the aiticle for sale, 
are always doubtful, and generally vicious. 

It is in vain to reply to tliis, that if this Averc not done, 
men could not suppoit their families. We aie not inquir¬ 
ing about the support of families, but about a quesdon of 
right. And it is obvious that, A\ere this plea allowtfd, ’A 
Avouhl put ail end to all questions of morals ; for there never 
was an iniquity so infamous as not to find multitudes Avho 
Were ready to justify it on this pica, liut Ave altogether 
deny the validity of the plea. AVere men to qualify them¬ 
selves properly for their business^and to acquire and exert 
'a suitable skill in the management of it, that skill being 
oeneficially exerted lor the community at large, men Avould 
find it for their interest to employ it. lie who understood 
his OAvn profession Avell, and industriously and honestly put 
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his talents into rcqnwition, never stood in need of cliican- 
ery, in order to support eitlier liimself or Ids family. 

These remarks have heen mad*^ with respect to tlie .seller. 
^ I?ut it is inanif<‘st that tliey are just as applicable to tho 
buyer. Both ])arcics are inulor ecjually imperative and cor¬ 
respondent obligations. It J seller be hound to furnish 
an article of ordinary quality, and s(dl it at the market 
price, that is, if ho be obliged to exert ids skill for the Ix-uo- 
fit of the buyer, and to eluirgc for that skill and capital no 
more than a fair remuneration, then tlie l)UY<‘r is iiTider the 
same ohlij^ation freely a)Hl willinojly to ])ay that remunera¬ 
tion. Jt is di'j^nacefiil to liim to wish tho st-ller to labour 
for him for nothinfj, or for less tluin a fair ronipcusatioii. It 
the seller has no li^lit by extraneous coaisid<*ratious t(» in¬ 
fluence the motives of the buyer, the biiycu- has no rif'ht, by 
any such considerations, to iniliioncc tho motives of the 
seller. The buyer is guilty of fraud, if lie underrate the 
sellers goods, or by any of the artifices of tralHc induces liiin 
to sell at less than a fair rate of jirofit. 'Tis n.night, ’tis 
naught, snitli the buyiu- ; but M'hon he goi'lli his v\ay, tlion 
he hoastctli.” Such coiidnci is :is*Mishonest and dishonour¬ 
able now, as it v\as in the days ofJSidonKm. 

It has also been obsioved aboviN that when iln* seller 
knows of any defi ct in his product, 1 h‘ l-i Itound to dcc'nro 
it. 'riie same rule, oi coiuse, :i|>])!ics to the buyer. If he 
know tliut the value of th(‘ ariiclc has riven, without tlie 
posbil)iIity of tin* ownei's kno‘.\ ledge, lie i-s hound to inform 
him of this change in its value. 'J'he sale is, otlierwi.se, 
fraudulent, lienee, all purchases and sales afiected in cou- 
secjucnce of secret informatitMi, procured in advance of our 
Vieighbbur, are d’ lionest. if property rise in value by the 
provideiieo offhiil, while in my neighbour’s jios^ession, that 
rise of value is as inucli hi.s, as the piopei t}'’itself; end I 
may as lionestly deprive him of tlie one, without an equiva¬ 
lent. as of the other. 


The ordinary pleas, by^which men excuse thcinsolves for 
violation of the moral law of propeitv, ar(; weak and wicked. 
TJius. when men sell articles of a different quality from that 
which their name imports—as when wine or liqueurs are 
diluted or compounded : when the ordinary weight or incti- 
Bure is cuitailed; or where employers defraud ignorant 
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persons of their wnges, as I am told is sometimes the case 
with those wlio employ certain classes of labourers—it is 
common to hear it remarked, The competition is so groat, 
that wc could sell nothing, unless \vc adopted these me- 
tliods or else, Tlie practice is universal, and if we did 
not do tlius, otlier persons would, and so the evil would not 
ho diminibhed.” To all this, it is sullicient to re]*ly : The 
law of (Jod is explicit on this subject. "" Thou slialt love 
thy neighbour as tliysetf;” and (lod allows of no excuses 
for the violalion of his commands; “ He hath shewed it 
unto them; therefore they are Avithout excuse/' These pleas 
are either true or false. If false, they ought to he ahandon- 
ed. If true, thou the tralhc itself must be given up; for 
no iiKin has any light to la; engaged in any pursuit, in vio¬ 
lation of the law.s of (lod. 

A luirgain is com‘liidc(L ivhvn fxiih parties fmvc sigaijied 
la each otliei\ fheir irill io wake the transfer ; that is, that 
each chooses to part Aviili his own ])ropei(y, and to receive 
lh(! proj)erty of the other in excliange. Jleneefbrth, all the 
risk of loss, ami all the cliaiiccs of gain, are, of course, mu¬ 
tually transferred ; althoftgh the articles themselves lomain 
j)roei-(dy as tlu^y were before. If a iiu»rchant buy a cargo 
of t<"a; after the sale, no nialtei Avheie tlic tea is, llic chances 
of loss or gain are his, and they are as much his in one place 
as ill another. 

f^o, if the article, aftta* tlie sal<*, liave be come injured, be¬ 
fore 1 take actual ]»osseshioii of it, 1 hear the loss ; liccau&e, 
the right of oAvm^rship being ACsted in me, I could have 
removed it if J cliose, and no one had a right, Avithout my 
direction, to rcniovi; it. 


The only exception to this, exists in the case AAliei^, by 
custom or contract, the oliligatioii to deliver, is one ot the 
conditions of the sale. Here the scOler, of course, charges 
more i’or assuming tin* responsibility to deliver, and he is to 
hear the risk, for Avhieli lie is fairly paid. It is frequently a 
question, When is the act of delivery completed? This 
must be settled by precedent; and can rarely he knoAvn in 
any country, until a decision is had in the courts of law. 
As soon as such a case is adjudicated, tlie respective parties 
govern themselves accordingly, 

Secondly, when the iransjer of properly is temporary. 
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In this case, the borrower pays a stipulated equivalent for 
the use of it. 

That ffe should do so is manifestly just, because the pro¬ 
perty in the hands of the owner is capable of producing an 
increase- and the owner, if he held it, would derive the be¬ 
nefit of that increase. If he part with this benefit for tlie 
advantage of another, it is just th it the otlier should allow 
him a fair remuneration. If the borrower could not, after 
paying this remuneration, grow ri/jher than he would be 
without tlie use of liis neighbour's capital, he would not 
borrow. But, inasmuch as lie, by tlie use of it, can be 
benefited, after paying for the use, no reason can be con¬ 
ceived why he should not pay for it. 

The remuneration paid for the use of cajiital, in the form 
of money, is called interest; when in the form of land or 
houses, it is called rc7it. 

The principles on which the rate of this remuneration is 
justly fixed, are those: The borrower pays, fust, for the use; 
and, secondly, for the risk. 

1 . For the use. 

Capital is nore useful, that is, it is capable of producing a 
greater romuueration at some times than at others. Thus, a 
flour-mill, in some seasons, is more productive tlian in others. 
Land, in some places, is capable of yielding a greater har¬ 
vest than in others. And thus, at dill’erent times, the same 
property may be capable of bringing in a very dilfcrenl in¬ 
come. And, in general, where the amount of capital to be 
lent is great, and the number of those who want to bor¬ 
row, small, the interest will be lows and where the number 
of borrowers is great, and the amount of capital small, the 
laite Uf interest wiU be high. The reasons of all this are too 
obvious to need illustration. 

2 . For the risk. 

"When an owner parts with his property, it is put under 
the controul of the borrow’cr, and passes, of course, beyond 
the controul of the owner. Here, there arises a risk over 
which he has iio controul.* It varies with the character of 
the borrower for prudence and skill, and with the kind of 
business in which he is engaged. Property in ships is ex¬ 
posed to greater risk than property in land. A man would 
consider the chance of having his property returned much 
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better^ if employed in the building of dwelling-houses, than 
ill the manufacture of gun-powder. Now, as all these 
circumstances of risk may enter more or less into every loan, 
it is evident that they must, in justice, vary the rate at which 
a loan may be procured. 

licnee, 1 think that the rale of interest, of every sort, be¬ 
ing liable to so many circumstances of variation, should not, 
ill any case, be fixed by law ; but should he left, in all cases, 
to the discretion of the parties concerned. 

Tills remark applies as well to loans of moneyas to loans 
of other property, because the reasons apply just as much 
to these as to any other. If it he said men may charge ex¬ 
orbitant interest, I re})Iy, so they may charge exorbitant rent 
for houses, and exorbitant hire for horses. And, 1 ask, 
how is this evil of exorbitant charges in other cases reme¬ 
died? The answer is plain. We allow a perfectly free 
competition, and then the man who will not lend his proper¬ 
ty, unless at an exorbitant price, is underhidden, and his 
own rapacity defeats and punislies itself. 

And, on the contrary, by fixing a legal rate of interest, 
M’c throw the wliolc community into the power of those who 
are willing to violate the law. For, as soon as the actual 
value of mone}^ is more than tlie legal value, those wdio con¬ 
sider tliemselves under obligation to obey the laws of the 
land, will not lend ; for they can employ their propeny 
to belter advantage. Hence, if all were obedient to the Jaw, 
as soon as property arrived at this point of value, loans w'oulJ 
instantly and universally cease. Hut as some prisons are 
willing to evade tin* law, they will lend at illegal interest; 
and, as the capital of those who are conscientious, is with¬ 
drawn from the market, and an artificial scarcity is tliiApr^^- 


duced, those who are not conscientious have it in their 
pow'er to charge whatever they choose. 

Again, when we pay for money lent, we pay, first, for 
the use, and, second, for the risk; tliat is, we pay literallv 
a premium of insurance. As both of these vary with dif¬ 
ference of time, and with different individuals, theie is a 
double reiison for variation in the rate of interest. When 
W’e have a house insured, w e pay only for the risk; and, 
hence, there is here only a single cause of variation. But 
while all goveriimoiits have fixed the rate of inlcrcst by law. 
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they have never fixed the rate of insurance ; 'vvhioh, being 
less variable, is more properly subject to a fixed rule. This 
is surely inconsistent; is it not also unjust ? 

Nevertheless, for the sake of avoiding di'-putes, and errors 
of ignorance, it iiiiglit be wise for society to enact, by law, 
what shall be tJio rate of interest, in cases whore no rate is 
Otherwise specified. This is the extent of its proper juris¬ 
diction ; and doing any thing fiirtlu/ is, 1 think, not only 
injurious to the interests of the coipniunity, but also ix vio¬ 
lation of the right of property. AVhile, however, I hold tins 
to he true, I hy no means hold that, the laws remaining as 
they are, any individual is justified in taking or giving more 
than the legal rate of interest. Wlicn conscience does not 
forbid, it is the business of a good eitizpn to ohvy the hnvs ; 
and the faithful ohedieiice to an nnwise law, is generally 
the surest way of working its overthrow. 

We shall now proceed to consider the laws whlcli govern 
this mode of transfer of property. 

The loan of juoncff. 

1. The lender is bound to demand no more than a fair 
remuneration for the use of his capital, and for the risk to 
which it is exposed. 

2. He is bound to make n-^c of no unlawful moans to 
influence tlie decision of the boi rower. Tlie principles here 
are the same as those which should govern the ]>ermanent 
exchange of property. All rumours and false alarms, and 
all combinations of capitalists to raise by a monopoly the 
price of money, are manifestly dishonest; nor arc they the 
less so, because nunnj persons maji enter into them, or be¬ 
cause they hav(^ the skill or the power to evade the laws of 
tiie Und 

Ji. The horrofvc is bound to pay a just equivalent, as 
I have stated above; and lie is (‘qually forbidden to use 
any dishonest motives to influence the decision of the 
lender. 

4. Inasmuch as the risk of the property is one part of 
the consideration for which the owner receives remunera¬ 
tion, and as this is in every case supposed to bo a specified 
quantity, the borrower has no right to expose the property 
of another to any risk not contemplated in the contract. 
Hence, he has no right to invest it in a more hazardous 
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tra<l(', or to employ it in a more Imzunlous speculation, 
tluiu that for which lie borrowed it; and if he do, he is 
usiiifi it in a manner for which he has paid no C(piiYalent. 
lie is aho under ohli^afioii to take all the care to avoid 
losses \\hicii ho would take if the property wore his own ; 
and to use the same skill to conduct his affairs successfully. 

a. lie is also hound to repay the loan exactly accordinp; 
to tlic terms specified in the contract. This requires that 
lie ])ay the full sum promised, and that he ]>riy it precisely 
at the lime promised. A failure, in either case, is a breach 
of the con(ra<*t. 

'^riie question is often asku^d, wlielher a debtor is morally 
liberated hv an act of insolvencv. I think not, if ho ever 
afterwards have the means of repayment. It mav he said, 
till>. is oppressive to del>rors; hut, we ask, is not tin; eon- 
tiarv principle ^opjire^slve to creditors; and are not the 
of tuio paity just nn vahnihle, and Ju'-t us much 
as tlui'^e of the ot]i(*r ? It may al-o he remarked, 
that, were this ])iinciph' acted upon, tliere w'ould he fewer 
debtors, and vastly fewer insolvents. 'fhe amount of 
money actuuHy lost by yisolveney, is al^solutely eiionuons; 
and it is Generally lost by causeless, reckless speculation^ 
)»y cliildish and inexcusable cxtra\a}^arice, or by jjambling 
and pn^fhgacy, wliieli are'all stlmuhited into activity by 
tile facility of credit, and tlio facility ivltii wliich debts may 
be cancelled l)y acts of insolvency. The more rigidly con¬ 
tracts an* observed, the more rajiidly will the capital of a 
couotiy iucn'ase, the greater will he the inducements to in- 
du^'tiv, and the strmmer will be the hairiers a«j[ainst extra- 
vaganco and vice. 


Of the loan ofolficr propeiiy, ^ 

The principles which apply in this rase are very simiihr 
to tho«e wliich have been aln*ady stated. 

I. The lender is hound to furnisli an article, which, so 
far as he knows, is adapted to the jmrposes of the bor¬ 
rower, That is, if the thing borrowed lias any internal 
defect, lie is bound to reveal it.® If I lend a liorse to a man 
who wislics to ride forty miles to-dav, wdiicli I know is 
able to go but thirty, it is a fraud. If I let to a man a 
house wliich I know to be in the neighbourhood of a nui- 
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Banco, or to be, in part, uninliabituble from smoky cbim- 
neys, and do not inform him, it is fraud. The loss in the 
value of the property is mine, and I have no right to trans¬ 
fer it to another. 


2. So the lender has a right to charge the market price 
arising from the considerations of use, risk, and variation 
in supply and demand. Tin's di p 'iids upon the same pi'in- 
ciples as tho'O already explained. 

3. The borrower is hound to takp the same care of the 
propert}' of another, as ho would of his own ; to ])ut it to no 
risk different from that specified or understood in the contract; 
and to pay the price, upon the principle stated ahovo. 
Neither party has any right to iiiHuenco the other by any 
motives extraneous to the simple bnsinoss of tlic transfer. 

4. The hoirower is bound to return the property h'lit, 
precisely according to the contract. Thij includes hotii 
time and condition, lie must return it at the time speci¬ 
fied, and in the condition in which he rcccivid it, ordinary 
wear and tear only excepted. Tf 1 l\ire a house for a year, 
and so damage its paper and paint, that befoic it can }.'■ lot 
again, it w'ill cost half the price of the rent to put it in re¬ 
pair, it is a gross fiaud. [ have, by ncgligcnee, or oilier 
cause, defr.iuded the owner of half his lent. It is jn>t as 
immoral as to pay him the whole, .and then pick his pocket 
of the half of what he had received. 


The important question aiiscs licre. If a loss hapj en 
while the property is in the hands of the borrowi'i-, on wiioin 
shall it fall ? The principle I suppose to lie this: 

1. If it happen while tlie property is subject to the use 
specified in tlie contract, the owmer bears it; because it is 
tg. he wupposed that he foresaw tlie risk, and received re¬ 
muneration for it. As he was paid for the risk, he, of 
course, has assumed it, and justly sufi'ers it 

2. If the loss happen in eonsequeiice of any use not con¬ 
templated in the eontract, then the borrower sulVers it. 
lie having paid nothing for insurance against thi.s ri,'k, 
there is nobody hut himself to sustain it, and he sustains it 
accordingly. licsidcs, were any other principle adopted, it 
must put an end to the whole business of lending ; for no 
one would part with las property temporarily, to be used 
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in any manner the borrower pleased, and he himself re¬ 
sponsible for all the loss. If a horse die while I am using 
it well, and for the purpose specified, the owner suffers. 
If it die by careless driving, I suffer the loss. He is bound 
to furnish a good hor.?c, and I a competent driver. 

3. yo, on the contrary, if a gnin arise unexpectedly. 
If this gain was one w'liich was contemplated in the con¬ 
tract, it belongs to the borrower. If not, he has no cfiui- 
tahlc claim to it. If I hire a farm, I am entitled, without 
any additional rliarge for rent, to all tho advantages arising 
from tho rise in tlio prico of nljoat, or from my own skill 
in agriciiitiiro. Hut if a mine of coal ho discovered on the 
farm, 1 have no riglit to the benefit of woiking it; for I did 
not hire the farm for this purpose- 

Thc case <})' lusurancr. 

no tran.sfer of property is made, and, of course, 
notliing is paid for U'^e. But the owner cJiooscs to transfer 
the risk of use from himself to others, and to pa^^ for their 
assuming tliis risk, astipulateil eqiiivah'nt, Tlie loss to 
society, of property insured, is just the same as nhen it is 
uninsun d* A town is ^ust as much poorer when property 
is destroyed that is insured, provided it he insured in the 
toNATi, as though no insurance were cfTccted. The only 
difteience is, tliattlie lo^s is*‘oqnalized. Ten men can morn 
easily replace one liiuidied dollars apiece, who have nine 
hundred remaining, than the eleventh cun rej^lacc liis wliule 
property of one tliousand. 

TJie lule in tins case is simple. The insured is hound 
fully to reveal to tin* insuier every cireum^-tanee nitliin Ins 
knowledge*, nliich could in any measure afieet the value of 
the risk; that is to say, the proper!}" must ho, so far»a.s he 
knows, wlmt it purpoits to he, and tlie risks none other than 
such as he reveats them. If heexpcise the property to other 
risks, the inhuranc(‘ is v(»id ; and the underwriter, if the pro¬ 
perty he lost, refuses to remunerate him; and if it ho safe, 
her'^turns tlie piemiiim. If the loss occur within the terms 
of the policy, the insurer is ho«nd fully and faithfully to 
make remuneration, precisely according to the terms of the 
contract. 

As to the rate of insurance, very little need bo said. It 
varies with every risk, and is made up of so many conflict- 
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ing circumstances, that it must he aproed upon hy the par¬ 
ties themsclTcs. When the market in this specie's of traffic 
is unrestrained hy monoj>lics, the price of insurance, like 
that of any other commodity, will regulate itself. 

ir. AV*r/, where the equimtlcni is iMUATiatTYFi, as where 
one party pays remuneration for some seiwice rendered by 
the other. 

The principal cases liere ai*o thcs<* - That of master and 
servant, and that of principal and a^eiit. 

1. Of master atxl serranL 

1 - The master is honm! to allow to tlie servant a fair remun- 
rration. This is justly estimaied hy uniting the comidera- 
tions of lalmur, skill, and fidelity, varied l)y the rise and 
fall of the |)ri(*c of such labour in the markt't. As Hiis, how¬ 
ever, would l)e liable to inconvenient fluctuation, it is gone- 
rail v ud justed hy a rate agreed upon by the parties. 

ii. He is hound to allow him all the privileges to which 
moral law or estuhliNlu d usage entitles liim, tinless sometliing 
different from the latter has been stijmlated In the contract : 
and he is at liberty to re(|uire of him service upon the '•aiiie 
principles. „ 

li, I'hc servant is hound to perform tlie labour assigned 
him hy usage, or hy contract (inatt<Ms of conscience only 
excpptc<l), with all the skill wliieh he possessi*s, making the 
int<*rests of the employer his own. If either party fail,—- 
that is, if the master demand scTvico for which he does not 


render compensation, or if tin* servant receive uages for 
which he does not render the stipulated equivalent,—there is 
a violation of the right of property. Tlius, also, there is a 
violation of riglit. if the master do not fulfil the terms of the 
contract, just us it was inacle ; as, for instaiiof, if Jio <li) not 
p^iy a servant pun *^Ha]l 3 \ Wiieii (he serviee is performed, 
the wajifcs belonifto the servant, and the master has no more 
right to them than to tlie property of any one else. 'J'hiis 
saitli St. James: Tlie hire of your labourers tliat have reap¬ 
ed your fields, that is kepJ hack liy fraud, crieth, and the 
cry is come int<^ the ears of the Lorel of Sahaotli.*' And, 
on the contrary, tlie servant is hound to u-^e liis whole skill 
and economy in managing the property of his master: and 
if he destroy it by negligence, or fault, he ought to make 
restitution. 
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2. Of prinipaland a^ent. 

It frerjuently happens that, in tlio transaction of business, 
duticji- devolve upon an iiidividuab which are to ho discliarg- 
ed in ditVerenf places at the same time. In otlier cases, in 
consequence of the subdivision of labour, lie requires soine^ 
thing to !)c done for him, which another person can do 
better than liiinself. In both cases, cither from necessity, or 
for his own convenience and interest, he employs other men 
as agents. 

j\gcneies arc of two kinds ; firsts where the principal 
sim]»ly employs another to fulfil Ids own (that is, the jirin- 
cipaTs) wall. Jho'o, the principal's will is tlie rule, hotli as 
to tlic object to be accMinpHsIied, and the manner in wlii<di, 
and the niean^^ wiutcIiv, it is to be accomplished. Secondly^ 
AVIierc ilie piincipal only designates the ohje^efs to he ac- 
complislicil, reposing special trust in the skill and fidelity of 
tlu‘ agent as to the means bvMvliich it is to be accomplished. 
Such I snppoi:’Cto b(t the case in r(*g:ird to professional as- 
sis(an(‘(^ 


'J'he laws on this subject, rcs])ect,//VA7, tlie relation exist¬ 
ing between tlie prineipakiiml tlie eonmninity ; and, second* 
ly, the relation (*xisting lietwcim the princi[)al and agent 
1. The prin(‘i|'al is hound hy the acts of the agent, while 
the agent is eni|)loyed in tiu? Imsiness fm’ wliich the jirinci- 
pal lias (‘iigagt'd liiiii: hut he is rcsponslhlc no farther. 
Thus, it is knoun that a merchant employs a clerk to re¬ 


ceive moiU'Voiihis account. 



his clerk’s transactions in 


this ])ait of his aflairs he is rc'^poiisible; hut ho Avould not 
be r(‘sponsihio, if money W(‘re paid to his porter or couch* 
man, liecausc lie <lo('s not employ them tor this purpose, 
lienee, if the clerk he unfaitlifiiK and secrete the nyniey, 
the merchant suffers ; if the coachman receive tlie nione}^, 
and he unfaithful, the payer suffers. It is the incrchant's 
business to cMiipIoy suitahlc ag<‘nls : liut it is the business of 
Ids custonuus to apply to those agents only, whom he has 
employed. 

An important question arises here, iianioly, When is it to 
he understood that a principal has employed an agent? It 
is generally held tliat, if the principal acknowledges himself 
responsible for the acts of the agent, he is hereafter held to 
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be responsible for similar acts, until he gives notice to the 
contrary. 

IL Laws arising from the relation subsisting between the 
principal and the agent. 

1. The laws respecting compensation are the same as 
those already specified, and. therefore, need not be rejieated. 

2. The agent is bound to tlie same care to the af* 
fairs of the principal, as to his ow^: lie is another self, 
and should act in that capacity- The necessity of this rule 
is .apparent from the fact, that no other rule could be devis¬ 
ed, eitljor hy which the one party would know what justly 
to demand, or the other wdien the demands of justice were 
fulfilled. 

Hence, if an .agent do not give all the care to the affairs 
of his principal that he would do to his owm, and loss occur, 
he ought to sustain it. Jf a hnvyor lose a cause througli 
negligence, or palpable ignorance, he ought, in justice, to 
suffer the coiis<'queuccs. He receives fees for conducting 
the cause to the Ijest of his ability, umh hy undertaking to 
conduct it, puts it out of the power of the client to employ 
any one else. Thus, if he neglect* it, and, by iieglectiug it, 
Ills client is worse off than if he had not umlertakcu it, he 
accepts fees for really injui*inghis neighbour. He ought to 
bear the loss which has occurred hy Jjis own fault. 

A question frequently arises here of considerable import¬ 
ance. It is, When is he oblig(Ml to ohey the instructions of 
his principal; and when is he obliged to act without regard 
to them ? Although this question does not come under the 
riglit of property, it may be as well to notice it here as any 
where else. 

The question, I suppose, is to bo answered by deciding to 
which of the abo\ specified kinds of agencies the case to be 
considered belongs. 

1. If it be agency, that is, wdiere the agent under¬ 
takes merely to execute the will of the principal, and in the 
manner, and by the means, specified by the principal, he 
must obey tmpUcilly^ (cohscience only excepted,) unless 
some fact material to the formation of a judgment has come 
to light after giving the order, which, if known, would have 
necessarily modified the intention of the principal. This is 
the law of the military service. Here, even when the rea- 
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son for disobedience of orders is ever so clear, and an agent 
disobeys, he does it at his own risk; and, hcncc, the niodi- 
fying facts should be obvious and explicit, in order to justify 
a variation from the instructions. 

2. When the agency is of the other kind, and the will of 
the principal is only supposed to direct the end, while the 
means and manner are to he decided upon by the profes¬ 
sional skill of the agent, [ suppose that the agent is not 
bound to obey the directions of his principal- lie is sup¬ 
posed to know more on the subject, and to be better able 
to decide what will benefit his principal, than the principal 
hiinsoir; and he lias no right to injure another man, even 
if the other mau desire it; nor has he a light to lend him¬ 
self as .an iustrunnuit by which anotlier man, by consequence 
of his ignorance, siiall injure himself. Jicsides, every man 
has a jnofcssional liqmtation to sustain, on whieh iiis means 
of living depend, lie has no right to injure this, for the 
^ak(; of gratifying another, especially when, liy so gratifying 
tlie other, he shall ruin himself also. A physician has no 
right to give his patient drugs which will poison him, be¬ 
cause a patient wishes ife A lawyer has no right to bring 
a cause into court in such a manner as will ensure the loss 
of it, because his clituit insists upon it. 'fhe professional 
agent is bound to conduct the business of lii.s ]»n>reasioii to 
the best of his ability. This is the end of his reaponbihility. 
If it please liis client, well: if not, the relation must cease, 
and the principal must llnd another agent. 

A rc[iresentative in Congress is manifestly an agent of 
the latter of tiiese two classes- lie is chosen on account of 


Ids sujiposcd legislative ability. Hence, he is strictly a pro¬ 
fessional agent; and, on these principles, be is under no 
sort of obligation to regard the instructions of his constitu¬ 
ents. lie is merely bound to promote their be^t interests, 
but the mafVicr of doing it is to be decided by bis superior 
skill and ability. 

lint, secondly, is he bound to resign his seat if he differ 
from them in opinion ? This is fi question to be decided by 
the constitution of the country under wldclx he acts. Socie¬ 
ty, that is, the whole nation, have a right to form a govern¬ 
ment as they will: and to choose representatives during 
good behaviour^ that is, for us long a time as they and their 
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representatives entertain the same views; or, setting aside 
this mode for reasons wliich may seem good to themselves, 
to tdcct them for a vet lain pci'iod of service* Now, if they 
have clioseu the latter inode, they liavo bound theinscdves 
to abide by it, and luivc abandoned tlie former. If they 
elect him during pleasure, is so elvcie(L If they, on the 
contrary, elect him for two yeai^* or for six years, he is so 
eleciv(L And, so far as I can discoliere the question 
rests. It is in the jmwer of society to alter the tenure of 
office, if they please ; })iit, until it ho aluTcd, neither party 
can claim any thing more oy (lijfcrent from what that tenure 
actually and virtually expresses. 


SECTION III. 


THE IITCUT OF PKOeKUTY AS VIOL\TI.D TIY SOCIETY. 


I have already stated that, wlialevor a man possesses, he 
possesses exclusively of every man, and of all im;n, lie 
has a right to use ids propeity in sucli a maimer as uill 
promote liis own happiness, provided he do not interfere 
with the rightsS of other*. Jlut with this right, society may 
interfere, as well as individuals; and the injury is here the 
greater, inasmuch as it is remediless. In this A\orld the 
individual knows of no power superior to socitjly, and from 
Its decisions, even when unjust, he has no appeal. A few 
suggestions ou this part of tlie subject, will close the present 
chapter. 

I have mentiom d that the individual 1ms a right to use 
his property, innocently, as he will, exclusivity of any man, 
or of all men- It is proper to state hero, that this right is 
apparently modified by his becoming a inemher of society. 
When men form a civil society, they mutually agree to con¬ 
fer upon the individual certain bcnelits upon certain condi¬ 
tions. Hut as these benefits cannot he attained without 
incurring some expenses, as, for instance, those of courts of 
justice, legislation, &c., it is just that every individual who 
enters the society, and thus enjoys these benefits) should pay 
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his portion ot' the expense. By the very act of boconiin" a 
member of society, lie renders hinisrlf ajiswerable for his 
portion of tliat burden, without the incurrint; of A>hicli, so¬ 
ciety could not exist- lie lias his option to leave society, or 
to join it. But if he join it, he must join it on the same * 
conditions as others, ile demands the benefit of laws, and 
of protection; but bo lias no riglit to deinaiid nhat other 
men have purchased, unless he will pay for it an t'quitable 
price. , 

From these prliiciiilos, it will follow, that society has a 
natural rij;hi to i*‘quiie every individual to contribute his 
])ortion of those expenses necessary to the existence of 


soejety. 

Besides these, howcvi’r, the inemhcrs of a society have 
the power to toyctluT to contributt? for oljccts which, 

if not essential to the * xistence- are yet important to the 
wcll-beinjj of society. If tliey so a^we, tlicy are bound to 
fulfil this agreement; fiir a contract lictwecn the individual 
and .soci(*ty, is as hinding as one h(^tw*cen individual and 
individual. Hence, if such an agreement l)c made, socict}' 
has a right to enforce •it. This, however, hy no means 
decides t!ie rpie^tion of the original wisdom of any paitnaxlar 
coinjKict ; much less is it meant to lie a^-serterj, that the 
indivirlual is bound by the acts of u majority, wlieii that 
majority has <*xeeed(^d its jiower. I hese suljects belong 
to a suhsiMjuent chapter. What is nu^ant to be asserted 
here, is, that there may arise c.i'-ts in wliieli society 
rightfully oblige tin* individual to contribute fur purposes 
which are not abyJHlch) luressanj fo Ihe (Wistvace of .society. 

The diflerence, whicli we wish to establish, is this: la 
the case of what*;vcr is necessary to the exi'-tenei* of society, 
society has a natiiial right to oblige the iudividiiul to bear 
Lis part of the hunlen ; that is, it has a light over his pro¬ 
perty to this amount, without olitaining any corux'ssion on 
his part. Society has, manifcbtly, a right to Avhatevcr is 
necessary to its own existence. 

Whatever, on tlie other lianfl, is not necessary to tlic 
existence of society, is not in the powfu- of society, unless it 
Las been conferred upon it by the will of the individual- 
That this is the rule, is evident from the necessity of the 
case. No other rule could be devised, which w'ould not 
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put the property of the individual wholhf in the power of 
society ; or. in other words, absolutely destroy the liberty of 
the individual. 

If such l)e the facts, it will follow that society has a right 
' over the property of the individual, for all purposes necessary 
to the existence of society ; 'uid, secondly, in all respects in 
which the individual has confer'od that power, but only for 
the purposes for'wliich it was conferit b 

.And hence, 1. It is the duty of t^ie individual to hold his 
property alway'S subject to these conditions ; and, for such 
purposes, freely to contribute bis portion of that exjiensefor 
which he, iii conitiion with others, is receiving an equivalent. 
No one has any more right than another to receive a con¬ 
sideration without leaking a remuneration. 

2. The individual has a right to deiiiajid that no iinj»osi- 
tions be laid upon him, unless they come utider the one or 
the other of these classes. 

.‘k lie has a right to demand, that tlie burdens of society 
be laid upon individmils according to some equitable law\ 
This law should be founded, as nearly as possiljle, upon the 
principle, that each one should pi^’, in proportion to the 
benefits wliich he receives from the protection of society. 

thc'c benefits are cither peisonal or jiccuniary, and as 
those uhich are personal are equal, it would seem just that 
tlie variation should he in ])roportion to proj)crty. 

If these juineiples bo just, it is evident that society may 
violate the right of individual property, in the following 
ways: 

1. Ry taking, throuidi the means of government, which is 
its agent, the property of the individual, arbitrarily, or meiely 
l^y the will of the executive. Such is the nature of the ex¬ 
actions in despotic governments. 

2. When, by arbitrary will, or by law% it takes the pro- 
]>erty of the individual for purposes, uliicli, wbetber good 
t)r bad. are not necessary to the exi.stence of society, when 
the individuals of society have not consented that it be so 
appropriated. This const-nt is never to be presumed, 
except in the case of vccessarp expenditures, as lias been 
shown. Whenever this plea cannot he made good, society 
has no right to touch the property of the individual, unless 
it can show the constitutional provision. AVere our govern- 
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ment to levy a tax to build cburcbes, it would avail nothing 
to say, that churclics were wanted, or that the good of 
society demanded it; it would he an invasion of tlie right of 
property, until the article in the constitution could he shown, 
granting to the government power over property, for this • 
very purpose. 

3. Society, even when the claim is just, may violate the 
rights of the individual, hy adopting an inequitalde rule in 
the distribution of the public hardens, livery individual 
has an equal right to employ his property unmolested, in 
just such manner as will innocently promote his own hap¬ 
piness. That is, it is to society a matter of indifference in 
what way he employs it. I’rovided it he innocent, it does 
not come within the view of society. Hence, in this 
respect, all modes of employing it are equal. TVnd the 
only question to he considered, in adjusting the aj)propna- 
tion, is. How much does he ask society to protect? and by 
this rule it should, as we have said Ixd’ore, be adjusted. If 
then, besides this rule, another he adopted ; and an indi- 
vi(hiul he obliged, hesid('s his pro rata pro])ortion, to hear o 
burden levied on his porQcnlar atl/ifi^, to the exemption of 
am>lhct\ he has a riglit to complain. He is obliged to hear 
a double burden, and one pt)rtion of tlie hurch'n is laid for 
a cause over whicli society professes itself to luive no juris¬ 
diction. 

4. Tnasnuieh as the v.alue of property depends upon the 
unrestrained use which I am allowed to make of it, for the 
promotion of my individual happiness, society interferes with 
the right of propert)*, if it in any manner abridge any of these. 
One man is rendered hapj)y hy accumulation, another by 
benevolence; one by promoting seienee, another hy prnmotj 
ing religion. Each one has a right to u«e what is his own, 
exactly as he pleases. And if society interfere, hy directing 
the manner in which ho shall appropriate it, it is an act of 
inju.stice. It is as great a violation of prop(‘rry, for instance, 
to interfere with the purpose of the individual in the appro¬ 
priation of his property for religioiis purposes, as it is to enact 
that a farmer shall keep hut three cows, or a m.inufacturer 
employ but ten workmen. 

Q 
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CnAPTEll THIRD. 


JUSTICIS AS IT RESPECTS CUAUALTER. 

I 

CiTAiiACTEU is tho present intcllectunl, social, an<l moral 
condition of an individual. Tt coinprelicnds liis sichial ac¬ 
quisitions, his capacities, liis habits, his tendencies, Ills moral 
feelirif^s, and every tliinp^ u’hi<;li enters into a man’s state for 
the present, or his powers for attaining to a better state in 
the future. 

That character, in this sonsp, is by far the most important 
of all the posses-slons Avliicli a man can call his own, is too 
evident, to need discussion. It is tlie source of all tiiat he 
either suflers or enjoys lu'ie, and of all that he either f<‘ars or 
hopes for hereaft<'r. 

If such he tlio fact, hcnevolenoP would teach us tlu' r)hli- 
gation to do all in our power to improv('tiic character of our 
neighbour. I'liis is its chief otfice This is thegn*at prac¬ 
tical aim of Cliristianily. Reciprocity niorely proJiilnts the 
infliction of any in jury uj>ou tho cliaranter of aiu>ther. 

The reasons of tins prohibition arc oh\ious. No man can 
injure his own character, witliout violating the laws of God, 
and also creating those tendencies aaIucIi result in viol.ition 
of the laws of man. lie wlio, in any manner, hccomes vo¬ 
luntarily tho cause of this violation, a partaker,—and, not 
fcunfrequontly, the larg* st partaker,—in tho guilt- As ho who 
tempts anotlier to siilchle is, in the siglit of God, guilty of 
murder, so he wlm instigates another to wickedness, by pro¬ 
ducing those states of mind which necessarily lead to it, is, 
in the sight of God, held responsible, in no slight degree 
for the result. * 

Again, consider the motives which load men to injure the 
character of each other- These are either pure malice, or 
reckless self-gratification. 

First, malice. Some men so far transcend the ordinary 
limits of human depravity, as to derive a truly fiend-like 
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pleasure from alluring and seducing from the paths of 
virtue (he comparatively innocent, and to exult over the 
moral desolations Avhich they have thus accoinplished. 

They will compass sea and land to make one proselyte, 
and when he is made, they make him tenfold more the chiUl 
of helhthan themselves.” Jt is scarcely necessary to add, 
that language has no terms of moral indignation that are 
capable of branding, -with adotjuate infamy, conduct so in¬ 
tensely vicious. It is wickedness, without excuse, and with¬ 
out palliation. Or, secondly, take the more favourable 
case. One man wishes to accomplisli some purpose of self- 
gratification, to indulge liis jiassions, to increase Ids power, 
or to feed Ids vanit}'; and, he proceeds to accomplish that 
purpose, hy means of rendering another immortal and ac¬ 
countable moral creature di'graded for ever,—a moral pest 
benceforth, on earth, and both condemned, and the eausc of 


condemnation to others, throughout eternity. NV'bo lias 
given this wretch a right to work so awful a ruin among 
Clod's creatures, for the gratification of a momentary and an 
unholy desire ? And will not the Judge of all, when he 
makctli inquisition for Ijlood, press to the lips of such a sin¬ 
ner (lie bitterest dregs of the cup of trembling? 

ATith this, all tlic teaching of the saered Scriptures is 
comsonant. The most solcnin maledictions in the Holy 
iScriptures are uttered against those wlio have been the in¬ 
struments of corinpting others. In the ()ld Testament, Jero¬ 
boam is signalized as a sinner of unjiarallcled atrocity, be¬ 
cause he made Israel to sin. In the New Testament, the 


judgment of tlii' l‘haiiseos has been already alluded to. 
And, again. “ AV’hosoevcr shall break the least of these 
commandments, and shall leach men so, shall Ire called 


least in the kingdom of heaven.” Ijy comparison with tfie 
preceding verse, the meaning of this passage is seen to he, 
that, as the doing and teaching the commandments of (lod 
is the great proof of virtue, so the breaking them, and the 
teaching others to break them, is the great proof of vice. 
And, in the Revelation, Avhere God is represented as taking 
signal vengeance upon Babylon, it is because “ she did cor¬ 
rupt the earth w’ith her wickedness,’’ 

The moral precept on this subject, then, is briefly this. 
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We are forbidden, for any cause, or under any pretence, or 
in any manner, willingly to vitiate the character of another. 

This prohibition may be violated in two ways : 

1. liy Avcakening the moral restraints of men. 

2. By exciting their evil passions. 

I. liy WEAKENING THE MOEAL RESTRAINTS OP MEN. 

It has been already shown, ll..'>t the passions of men 
were intended to be restrained by conse'f'nce; and that the 
restraining power of conscience is increased by the doc¬ 
trines and motives derived from natural and revealed reli¬ 
gion. Whoever, therefore, in any manner, renders obtuse 
the moral sensibilities of others, or diminishes the power 
of that moral truth by which these sensibilities are rendered 
operative, inflicts permanent injury upon the character of 
liis fellow-men. This also is done by all AAieked example; 
for, as Ave have seen before, the sight of Avickeilm'ss Aveak- 
ens the power of conscience over us. It is done Avhen, 
either by conversation or by Avrlting, the distinctions ho- 
tAveen right and Avrong are treated Avith open scorn or covert 
contempt; by all conduct calculated to render inoperative 
the sanctions of religion, as profani'^y, or Sabbath bri'aking; 
by ridicule of the obligations of morality and religion, under 
the names of superstition, jiriestcraft, prejudices of educa¬ 
tion ; or, by presenting to men such views of the character 
of fiod as AA'oukl lead them to believe that He cares A'cry 
little about the moral actions of his creatures, but is Avilling 
that every one shall live as lie chooses ; and that, therefore, 
the self-denials of virtue are only a form of gratuitous, 
self-inflicted torture. 

It is against this form of monal injury that the young 
reed to he specially upon their guard. The moral seducer, 
ifhebea practised illain, corrupts the principles of his 
T?ctim before he attempts to influence liis or her practice. 
It is not until the moral restr.iints are silently removed, 
and the heart left defenceless, that he presents the allure¬ 
ments of vice, and goads the passions to madness. His task 
is then easy. If he liave* succeeded in the first effort, he 
will rarely fail in the second. Let every young man, espe¬ 
cially every young Avoman, beAvare of listening for a moment 
to any conversation, of which the object is, to shoAV that the 
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restraints of virtue are unnecessary, or to diminish, in aii^ht, 
the reverence and obedience, wliich are due from the crea¬ 
ture to the law of the Creator. 

11. AVe injure the characters of men iiY exciting to 

ACTION TIJKIK EVIL DISPOSITIONS. * 

1. Bif viciousliij siimulalhig their imaginations. No one 
is corrupt in action, until he lias become corrupt in imagi¬ 
nation. And, on the other hand, he who has filled his ima¬ 
gination with conceptions of vice, and wdio loves to feast 
his de[)raved moral appetite with imaginary scenes of im¬ 
purity, needs but the opportunity to become openly aban¬ 
doned. Hence, one of the most nefarious means of corrupt¬ 
ing men. is to spread before them those images of pollution, 
by which they will, in secret, become familiar With sin- 
Such is the guilt of those who write, or puhlish, or sell, or 
lend, vicious books, under whatever name or chaiacter, and 
of those who engrave, or publish, or sell, or lend, or exhibit, 
obscene of lascivious pictures. Few instances of liuinau 
depravity are mark^ul by deeper atrocity, than that < fan 
author, ora publisher, who, from literary vanity, or soulid 
love of gain, pours fortls^over society a stream of moral pollu¬ 
tion, either in prose or in poetry. 

And yet, there arc not only men who will do this, but 
what is worse, there are men, yes, and women, too, who, 
if the culprit have possessed talent, will commend it, and 
even weep tears of sympathy over the infatuated genius, 
who was so sorely jiersecutcd bytliat unfeeling portion of 
the world, who would not C(»nsider talent synonymous with 
virtuOj and who could not applaud the effort of that ability 
which was exerted only to multiply the victims of vice. 

2. /f/y ininhicriffg to the appetites of' others. Such js 
the relation.of the power of appetite to that of conscience, 
that, where no positive allurements to vice are set before 
men, conscience will frequently retain its aseemieney. 
While, on the other hand, if allurement be added to the 
power of appetite, reason and conscience prove a barrier 
too feeble to resist their combltned and vicious tendency. 
Hence, be Avho presents the allurements of vice before 
others, who procures and sets before them the means of 
vicious gratification, is^ in a great degree, responsible for the 
mischief which he produces. Violations of this law occur 
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in most cases of immoral traffic, as in the sale and manu¬ 
facture of intoxicating liquors, the sale of opium to the 
Chinese, &c. Under the same class, is also comprehended 
the case of female prostitution. 

3. Bij using others to minister to our vicious appetites. 
"We cannot use others as rainistct'? to our vices, without ren¬ 
dering them corrupt, and freejuenth indicting an incurjihlo 
wound upon their moral nature. For tlic sake of a base 
and wicked momentary gratification, the vicious man will¬ 
ingly ruins for ever an immortal being, who w.as. but for 
him, innocent; and, yet more, not unlrerpieutly considers 
this ruin a matter of triumph. Such is the case in seduc¬ 
tion and, adultery, and, in a modified degree, in all manner 
of lewdness and profligacy, 

4. Jii/ cherishing the evil passions of men. By passion, in 
distinction from appetite, I mean the spiritual in oj)])osition 
to the corporeal desires. It frecpiently ha[)ppri^, that we 
wish to influence men, who cannot be moved by an appc.'d 
to their reason or conscience, but who can be easily moved 
by an appeal to their ambition, tb.eir avarice, tlu'ir parly zeal, 
their pride, or their vanity. An ficquaintance with tliese 
peculiarities of individuals, is frequently called, nnders/ninl- 
ing human nature, hnoiring the iveak sides of men, and is, 
by many persons, considered the'grand means for great and 
masterly effect. But ho can have but little ])iactical 
acquaintance with a conscience void of offence, who does 
not instinctively feel that such conduct is unjust, mean and 
dcspicfiblc. It is accomplishing our purposes, by means 
of the moral degradation of him of whom we profess to 
be the friends. It is manifestly doing a man a grisiter 
irtjury than simply to rob him. If we stole his money, he 
would be injured only by being made poorer. If wc pro¬ 
cure his services or his money in this manner, we also make 
him poorer; and we besides cultivate those evil dispositions, 
which already expose him to sharpers; and also render 
liim more odious to the God before whom he must shortly 
stand. 

Nor do the ordinary excuses on this subject avail. It 
may be said, men would not give to benevolent objects, but 
from these motives. Suppose it true. What if they did 
not ? They would be as well off, morally, as they are now. 
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A man is no better, after having refused from avarice, who, 
at l^mgth, gives from vanity- Ills avarice is no better, and 
his vanity is even worse. It may be said, the cause of be¬ 
nevolence could not 1)0 sustained without it. 'J'lien, I say, 
let the cause of benevolence perish. God never meant one, 
party of his creatures to he relieved, by our inflicting moral 
injury upon another. If there he no other w'ay of sustaining 
beiiovolonce, God did not mean tliat benevolence should ho 


sustained. But it is not so. The a])peal to men s hotter 
foeliiigs is tlie proper appeal to he made lo men. It will, 
when properly made, generally succeed; and, if it do not, 
our responsibility is at an end. 

I cannot leave this subject, without urging it upon those 
who are engaged in j»n)inoting the objects of benevolent as- 
sitcialions. It setuns to me tliat no man l:as a right to 
pnseiit any other tliaii an iiinoeent motive, to urge his 
lellow'-men to action. Motives derived from party zeal, 
from personal vanity, from love of applause, however covert¬ 
ly insinuated, are not of this character. If a man, by excit¬ 
ing such feelings, sold me a horse at twice its value, he 
would he a sharper. he excite me to Lnvc from the same 
motives, the action parlalcrs of the same cliaracler. The 
cause of bcnovolciice is holy: it is tlie cause of God, It 
needs not human chicanery to aj»provc it to tlie human 
lieait. Let him wdioadvocates it, tlicrcfore, go forth strong 
in the strength of Him who^.e cause he advocates. JjOt him 
rest liis cause uf>on its own merits, and leave every man’s 
conscience to decide whether or not lie wall enlist himself 


in its sup])ort- And, besides, w^ere men conscientiously to 
coniine themselves to the merits of llicir cause, they w^ould 
nuicli iiioro carefully weigh their uiuhirtakings, before they 
attoniptcd to enlist others in support of them. Much of tlflat 
fanaticism, which Avithers tlic moral sympathies of man, 
would thus be checked at tlie outset. 
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CHAPTER FOTTRTIL 

OF JTTSTIClfi AS IT KESPFCTS HKFUTATION. 

It has been already remarked, that every man is, by the 
laws of Ills Creator, entitled to the physical results of his 
labour ; that is, to those results which arise from the opera¬ 
tion of tliose law s of cause and effect, Avhich govern the 
material on w liich he operates. Thus, if a man form several 
trees into a house, tlie result of this labour, supposing the 
inatcnictls and time to he liis own, are his oAvn also. Thus, 
again, if a man study diligently, the amount of knowledge 
winch lie gains is at his own disposal; and lie is at liberty, 
innocently, to use it as he wnll. And, in general, if a man 
be iiuiustrious, the immediate results of industry are liis, 
and no one has any light to interfere w'lth them. 

Hut these are not the only results. There are others, 
springing from those hnvs of cause and effect, which govern 
tlie opinions and actions of men towards each other, w hich 
are frequently of as great importance to the hidiviilual, as 
the physical results. Thus, if a manliave built a house, tlie 
house is his. Hut, if he Inave done it well, there arises, in 
the minds of men, a certain opinion of his skill, and a re¬ 
gard tow^ards liim on account of it, which may be of more 
Tijlue to him than even the house itself; for it may he the 
foundation of great subsequent, good fortune. The indus¬ 
trious student is entitled, not merely to the use of that 
knowledge which lie has acquired, hut also to the esteem 
which the possession of that knowledge gives him among 
men. Now', these secondary and indirect results, though 
they may follow otl'^T laws* of cause and effect, are yet as 
truly effects of the original cause, that is, of the character 
and actions of the man himself, and they as truly belong to 
him, as the primary and direct results of which we havo 
before spoken. And hence, to diminish the esteem in which 
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a man is held hy his fellows, to detract from the reputation 
which he has thus acquired, is as great a violation of justicei 
nay, it may be a far greater violation of justice, than robbing 
him of money. It has, moreover, the additional aggravation 
of confeiring no benefit upon the aggressor, beyond that of ' 
the gratification of a base and malignant passion. 

Hut, it may bo said, the man has a reputation greater than 
he deserves, or a reputation for that which he docs not de¬ 
serve. Have I not a right to dindnisli it to its true level? 

e answer. The objection proceeds upon the concession 
that the man has a reputaiion. That is, men have such or 
such an opinion concerning him- Now, the rule of proper¬ 
ty, formerly mentioned, applies here. If a man be in })GS- 
session of property, though unjustly in possession, this gives 
to no one a. right to seize upon that proj)erty for hiiiiselfi or 
to soize it !ind destroy unless he can, himself, show u bet¬ 
ter title. The wry fact of possession bars every other claim¬ 
ant, except that claimant whom the piesont possessor has 
defrauded, ^'o, in this case, if this reputation injures tlio 
reputation of another, the other has a right to set forth his 
own claims; and any oifle else has a right, when prompted 
by a desire of doing justice to the injured^ to state the i’acts 
as they are ; hut where this element of desire to do justice 
does not enter, no man lias a right to diminish the esteem 
in wliich another is held, simply because he may believe the 
other to have more than he deserves- 


^J'he moral rule, on this subject, I suppo'-o to be this ; 'We 
are forbidden to utter any thing which will he injurious to 
the reputation of another, except for adt^quate cause. 1 say, 
Jbr adequate causi\ because occasions may occur, in whicli it 
is as much our duty to speak, as it is at other times our duty 
to he silent. The consideration of these cases will lie a sub- 


Beqinuit concern. The precept, thus uiiderstorid. applies to 
the cases in Avhicli we speak either//-owi no sn^icienl mofivey 
m from a bad motive. It is merely an extension of the 
great principle of (he law of reciprocity, which commands us 
to have the same simple desire liiat every other man should 
enjoy, unmolested, the esteem in which he is held by men, 
that we have to enjoy, unmolested, the same jiO'ssession 
ourselves. 
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wilfully or thoughtlessly, iiijunous/J/Z-vr'/toor/ respecting ano¬ 
ther. In these cases, the guilt of lying is superarlded to 
that of slander. T merely liere consider slander by itself; 
it being understood that, when what is asserted is false, it 
involves the sin of lying, besides the violation of t]m law of 
reciprocity which we are hcic "ndoavouring to enforce. 

The precept includes several rtpecilicatioiis. Some of 
them it may be important to enumerate. 

1. It proliibits us from giving publicity to tlie bad actions 
of men, without <‘ause. The guilt here consists in 
less!if giving inihUcilif. f)!’course, it docs not include those 
cases in which the man hiiuself gives publicity to his own 
bad actions. IJc has himself diminished‘his reputation, 
and his act becomes a part of public indiscriminate infor¬ 
mation. AW are at liberty to mention this, like anv other 
tact, when the mention of it is demanded; hut not to do it 
for the sake of injuring him. So, 'whenever his had actions 
are made known by the providence of (lod, it comes under 
the same rule. Thus, J niav know that a man has acted 
dishoiu\',tly. Tins alone does not give me liberty to sp^'ak 
of it, lint, if his dMionesty have keen proved helorca court 
of justice, it llnui becomes really a part of liis rcpulation, 
and I am at liberty to speak of it in the same manner as of 
any other I'act. Yet even here, if I speak of it with plea¬ 
sure, or with a desire of injviry, I commit sin. 

Some of the reasons for this rule are the following : 

1. ^'he very act it*elf is injurious to the slanderers own 
moral character, an<l to that of him who lends himself to ho 
his auditor. Familiarity with wrong diminislies our aldior- 
rence of it. The contemplation of it in others fosters the 
spirit of envy and uncharitableness, and leads us, in the end, 
to exult in, rather th,*n sorrow over, the faults of others. 


2. In the present impcideet state, wlierc every individu.al, 
being fallible, must fail soineulierc, if every one were at 
Ubeity to speak of all the wrong and all the imperfection 
of every one whom he knew, siicicty would soon become 
intolerable, from t’^e festering of universal ill-will. W'^liat 
would become of families, of friendships, of communities, if 
parents and children, husbands and wives, acquaintances, 
neighbours, and citizens, should proclaim every failing 
which theyknew or heard of, respecting each other? Noav, 
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there ran no medium be established between telling every 
thing, and forbidding every thing to be told which is told 
without adequate cause. 

3. We may judge of the justice of the rule, by applying 
it to ourselves. We despise the man who, either thouglit- 
Icssly or maliciously, proclaims what he considers, eitlierjust- 
]y or unjustly, our failings. !Now, what can he more unjust 
or more despicable, tlian to do tliat wliicli our own con¬ 
science testifies to he unjust and despicable in otlicrs ? 

II. The same law forbids us to utter general conclusions 
respecting the cliaracters of men, drawn from particular l>ad 
actions which thev may have committed- This is manifest 

» w 

injustice, and it includes, frequently, lying as Avell as slander. 
A single action is rarely d<*cisivo of characN'r, even in re- 
poet to that department of cliaractor to wliich it belongs. 
A singh' illiberal action does not prove a man tohccov<*tous, 
any more than a single act of charity proves liiiii to bebenc- 
volcnl. How unjust, then, must it he, to proclaim a man 
destitute of a whole class c»f virtues, ])ecauso of one failure in 


virtue ! llow niucli more unjust, on account of one fault, 
to deny him all claim to iwy virtue whatsoever 1 Yet such 
is frc<{ucntly the very object of calumny. And, in gemual, 
this form of vice is added to that just notier d. ]\lcn first, 
in violation of the law of reciprocity, make public the evil 
actions of others; and tlien, with a malignant power of 
geiuTalization, proceed to deny (lieir claims, not only to a 
■wJjole elas^ of virtues, hut, not nnfrequently, to all virtue 


■whatsoever. The reasons, in this case, aie similar to those 


just mentioned- 

II r. We are fiuhidden to tliat is, to assign un¬ 

necessarily had motives to the actions of men. T say un- 
nccossarilv, for some actions are in their nature such, tiiat to 

^7 * 

presume a good motive is impossible. 

This rule would teach us, first, to presume no unworthy 
motive, when the action is susceptible of an innocent one. 

And, secondly, never to ascribe to an action which we 
confess to be good, any other motive tlian that from which 
it professes to proceed. 

This is the rule by wdiich we are bound to be governed 
in our own private opinions of men. And if, from any 
circumstances, we are led to entertain any doubts of the 
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motives of men, we are bound to retain these doubts within 
our own bosoms, unless we are obliged, for some sufficient 
reason, to disclose them. But if we are obliged to adopt 
this rule respecting our own opinions of others^ by how 
much more are we obliged to adopt it in the publication of 
our opinions! If we are not allowed, unnecessarily, to 
suppose an unworthy motive, In liow much less arc we al¬ 
lowed to circulate it, and thus render u nniversully supposed! 

C’harity tliinketli no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity/’ 

The reasons for this rule arc obvious : 

J. The motives of men, unless rendered evident by their 
actions, can he known to God alone. They are, evidently, 
out of the reach of man. Tn assigning motives unnecessa¬ 
rily, we thendbre undertake to avssert as fact, what we at the 

•r ^ 

outset confess that we have not the means of knowing to be 
such ; whieli is, in itself, falsehood : and we do all this, for 
the sake of gratifinga contemptible vanity, or a wicked envy ; 
or, what is scarcely less reprehensible, from a thoughtless 
love of talking. 

L'. There is no offence by wliich we are excited to a 
livelier or more just indignation, tJian by the misinterpreta¬ 
tion of our own motives. Tliis (piick sensitiveness in our¬ 
selves, should admonish us of the guilt wliich we incur, 
when we traduce the motives of others. 

IV". By the same rule, we arc forbidden to lessen the 
estimation in which others arc held, by ridicule, niiinicry, or 
by any means by which they are brouglit into contempt. 
No man can be greatly respected by those to wlioiii he is the 
frequent subject of laughter. Jtis but a very iniporfeot 
excuse for conduct of this sort, to plead that we do not mean 
^ny harm. What do vve mean? Surely, reasonable beings 
should be prepare to answer this qtiestion Were the 
wittv calumniator to stand conc<‘aIcd, and hear himself made 
the subject of remarks precisely similar to those in wdiieh he 
indulges respecting others, he would have a very debnite 
conception of what others mean. Let him, then, carry the 
lesson home to Ms own btisoni. 

Nor is this evil the less for the veil under which it is 
frequently and hypocritically hidden. Men and women 
propagate slander under the cover of secrecy, supposing that 
by uttering it under this injunction, the guilt is of course 
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rcmoTcd. But it is not so. The simple question is tfiis ; 
Does my duty either to God or to mai) require me to puhlish 
this, which will injure another? If it do, puhlish it ulmr- 
cver that duty requires, and do it fearlessly. If it do not, it 
is just as great guilt to publish it to one as to nnotlier. 
We are hound, in all such cases, to jisk ourselves the qui^tion, 
Am I under obligation to tell this fact to tliis person ? If 
not, I am under the contrary obligation to be silent. And 
still more. This injunction of secrecy is generally nothing 
better than the more dictate of cowardice. We wisli to 
gratify our love of detraction, hut are afraid of the conse¬ 
quences to ourselves. We therefore converse under this in¬ 
junction, that the injury to another may ho with impunity 
to ourselves. And hence it is, that in this manner the vilobt 
and most injurious calumnies are generally cireulated. 

And, lastly, if all this he so, it will bo readily st'en tliat 
a very large portion of the ordinary conversation of persons, 
even in many respects estimable, is far from being inno¬ 
cent. !low very common is personal character, in all its 
length and breadth, the matter of common convcr‘‘ation! 
And in this discussion, ii^en seem to forget that they are 
under any other law^ tlian that which is administered by a 
judge and jury, lloiv commonly are characters dissected, 
wdtli apparently the only object of displa}ing the pow’cr 
of malignant acumen possessed by the operator, as though 
another’s reputation w(u'e made lor no other purpose flian 
the gratification of the meanest and most unlovely attributes 
of tlie human licart! Well may we say, with the Apostle 
James, If any man otfend not /// fvord, the j^ame is a 
perfect man. able to bridle tlie wdiole bf)dy,” AVell may 
■we tnunblo before the declaration of the blessed Saviour: 

For every idle word that men speak, they shall give ad 
account in the day of judgment/’ 

The following extract from Bishop Wilson, on this sub¬ 
ject, breathes the spirit of true Christian philanthropy: It 
is too true, that some evil passion or other, and to gratify 
our corruption, is tlie aim of nioijt convcisatioiis. We love 
to speak of past troubles ; hatred and ill-will n)akc us take 
pleasure in relating the evil actions of our enemies. We 
compare, with some degree of pride, the advantages which 
we have over others. We recount^ with too sensible a 
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pleasure, the worldly happiness which we enjoy. This 
strengthens our passions, and increases our corruption. 
God grant that T may watch against a weakness that has 
such evil consequences! IMay I never hear, and never 
repeat with pleasure, such things ns may dishonour (Jod, 
hurt my own character, or injure iny neighbour !”— Bishoe^ 
Wilson's Sacra Primta. 

The precepts of the Sori|)L"res, on this subject, are 
numerous and explicit. It will be Tuccssary here t(' refer 
only to a few, for the sake of illustrating their general ten¬ 
dency: ‘Sludge not, tliat ye be not judged : for with what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall he judged ; and witli whixt 
measure ye mete, it sliall he measured to you again. And 
wliv heholdest tJioii the mote tliat is in thv biothers eye? 
hut considerest not the beam that is in thirn; own me?’ 

4 

Mafi/ictv vii, 1—“Let all hitterucss, and Avratli, and 


clamour, and evil-speaking, he put away from you/' 
sia/is iv. liL “Speak evil of no man.^* Tilns iii. 2. “ He 
that will love life, ami see good days, let him refrain his 
tongue from evil.” 1 Peter iu, 10, 

See also Janies^ third chapter, for agra])hic delineation of 
the miseries produced by tlie imllcense<l use of llu‘ t(»ngue. 

Secondlff. 1 liave thus far considered the cast's in which 
silence, respecting tlie evil actions of others, is our duly. 
It is our duty, wlien we liavt; no just cause, either for 
,sj)eaking at all, or for sja^akiiig to tlio particular person 
whom we address. Hut where there is a suHicicnt caust?. 


we are under an equally impi*rativo obligation to speak, 
wdicrever and whenevtT that cause shall demand it. "J'he 


common fault of men is, that they speak wdien tlicy should he 
silent, and are silent only wdicn they shoiikl speak 

The plain distinction, in this case, is the following : AVe 
are forbidden, c.iU'ielessly, to injure another, even if he have 
done wrong. Yet, wdienever justice can be done, or inno¬ 
cence protected, in no other manner than by a course which 
must injure him, we are under no such prohibition. No 
man has a right to expgct to do wrong with impunity; 
much less has *ie a right to expect that, in order to shield 
hinl from the just consequences of his actions, injustice 
should be done to others, or that other men shall, by silence, 
deliver up the innocent and unwary into his power. 
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The princ5])le by Avhieh we are to test our own niolives, 
in speaking of that which nuiy harm others, is this: When 
we utter any thing A\huh will harm another, and we do it 
cither without cause, or witli pleasure, or thoughtlessly, we 
are guilty of calumny. When we do it with pain and sor-, 
rotv for the offender, and from tlie sincere motive of p7'o~ 
tectiHg (he innocents of promotuig the ends of public jnstice^ 
or for the good of the offender himself and speak ol it only 
to such persons^ and such maufier, as is consistent with 
thc'^e ends, >\e may speak of the evil actions of others, and 
yet he wdiolly innocent of calumny. 

We are therefore hound to speak of the faults of otliers, 

L To promote (he cuds of public justice, Jle who con¬ 
ceals a crime against society, lenders liimself a party to the 
olicnee. AVe me hound liere, not merely to speak of it, 
hut also to speak of it to the proper civil olhccr, in order 
that it may l)e brought to trial and punishment. J'he ordi¬ 
nary pnjtidice against informing is unwise and immoral. 

] fo wiu), informs against crime, per¬ 

forms an act as honourable as that of the judge who tiics 
the cau^e. or of the jujor avIio returns the verdict. That 
tliis inajf be done from improper nuftives, alters not the case. 
A judge m<ip liold liis oHice for the love of money, but this 
does not make the otlice despicable. 

2. To prolcri the inuoeeul, AViieri wo arc possessed of a 
knowU*(lge of certain I'acts in a man’s history, which, if 
knowni to a tlilul person, would protect him from imjjortant 
injury, it may ficquenlly be our duty to put that person on 
his guard. If A knows tliat 13, nmhu* the ])retence of re¬ 
ligion, is insinuating liimself into tlic g(»od opinion of Cy 
for the piir[)Oso of gaining controul over Jiis property, A is 
hound to put C upon Jus guard. If I know' that a man who 
is already manied, is pajing his addiesses to a lady in an¬ 
other country, I am hound to give li(*r the information. 
So, if I know of a plan laid for the purjiose of seduction, I 
am bound to make use of that knowledge to defeat it. All 
that is required here, is, that I%know what 1 assert to be 
fact; and that I use it simjdy for tlie j>urposes specified. 

3. For the good of the offender himself When w'e know 
of the crimes of another, and there is some person—for in- 
stancCj a parent, a guardian, or instructor—wdio might, by 
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controul or advice, be the means of the offender's reforma¬ 
tion, it is our duty to give the necessary information. It is 
frequently the greatest kindness that Ave can manifest to 
both parties. Were it more commonly practised, the aU 
lureinents to sin would be much less attractive, and the 
hope of success in correcting the evil habits of the young, 
much more encouraging, vi'cked person has a right to 

expect that the community will ketp his conduct a secret 
from those who have a riglit specially to be informed of it. . 
II e w'ho does so is partaker in the guilt. 

4, Tliough we may not he at liberty to make public the 
evil actions of another, yet no obligation exists to conceal 
his fault by maintaining towards him our former habits of 
intimacy. If we know him to he unworthy of our confi¬ 
dence or acquaintance, we liave no right to act a lie, by 
conducting towards him, in public or in private, as though 
.he were worthy of it. liy associating with a man, we give 
to tlie public an assurance, that we know of notliing to 
render him unworthy of our association. If we falsify this 
assurance, we are guilty of deception, and of a dec(?ption by 
wdiich we benefit the wicked at tjie cx[»enseof tlie inno¬ 
cent, and, so fur as our example can do it, place the latter 
in the penver of the former. And still more, if wc associnte, 
on terms of voluntary intimacy, with persons of known had 
character, W’c virtually declare that such offences constitute 
no reason why the persons in question are not good enough 
associates for us. We thus virtually become the patrons 
of their crime. 

f). From what has been remarked, we see what is the 
nature of an historian's duty, lie has to do with facts 
wdiich the individuals themselves have made public, or 
which have been made public by the providence of (Jod. 
He rcconls what has already been made known. Whiit 
has imt been made known, therefore, conies not witliin his 
province; hut Avhatever has been made known, conies pro¬ 
perly within it. This latter he is bound to use, without 
cither fear, favour, or affection. If, from party zeal or secta¬ 
rian bigotry, or individual partiality, he exaggeyato, or con¬ 
ceal, or misrepresent, if he aught extenuate, or set down 
aught in malice,*' he is guilty of calumny of the most in* 
excusable character. It is calumny perpetrated delibe- 
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mtoly. Tin<1rr tlie fjuiVe of iiTii?firtialify, and pcrja^trati'd in a 
form iiilondiMl to fijive it the ^\klest [uhiicity and the most 
permanent duration 

These remarks liavo liad respect, ])rineipany, to the puh- 
Hcati<nr of injurious truth or falsehood, by conversation. 
Ihxt it will he immediately seen that th(*y aj>ply, Avith addi¬ 
tional force, to the pnl)!ieation of Avliatever is injurious fn/ 
the pre.^s. If it Ik* wniiijr to injure my neiglilamr's rejana- 
liun wiiliin the limited eiiclc of my act]u:vi.uam-e, how luucli 
more 'vroiijj must it he to injure it t)irou;j;iiont a muion ! 
Jf it he, ]iy universal aeknouledjj;incnt, me.ui, lo undeiiate 
tlie tal<‘nts, or vilify the cha!a(‘l(r oi’ a personal rival, Jiow 
mucli nnne so, that of a political oj»ponmit! If it A\ou!d ho 
de^rraflii^rr in in.e to do ir m\Mdf. !»v liow much is it U'ss 
dei,oadin;j to cause it to he done hv etiurs, anti to I.or.i)ur nr 
dIsho7ioiir with my confi lence, and rewaid with j’(»Ii'jeal dis- 
timlion, tl'ose who do it ? Ih*c:*njea mao is a pollneai op- 
poj’ei t, (h-es he c; a'-e (o h.e a cu’caiuie oftJod ; and do ire 
cees 'toljv under ohlij^.;a(ions to obey the law* in resju-et 

to hii^or ratl)ev, 1 mij^ht as;:, do intn think ih.it pnlitical 
Ctillisinns ljani.‘ h flu* l>ei*r from tlie tl roae of t1:e uo:v.-rsO ? 
Jsm-Pm tl 0^0 rfetnnks ej>]dy to poljti*\d di-ser;sii»ns alone. 
^'h(' cnreiiu lor of a pu!M*Ie ])re>s poss4'sses no pi ivihp^es 

than anv oih.* r man, nor Ian he anv meie lijlu than any 
other mum, to ns. , or suher to lie used, his ]ness. fu' I he sake 
of\uVj'f" ,ar!;d j.i(jue, or ;ivcn;j[in^ iTu]i\idual wuni;^, 
or lio'd'a'f i:() individual';, will.out (rial, to j'uhlic s('(,ni. 
Ciiu'C i 'pjinsl joeiety is (<' Ik; jniiii-Iusl hy soeictyi and Ijy 
.Soei-Ov aioiie ; uud he who conducts a piddio pre-s laa; no 
r',cie r/ii/t', hccau>e l*e lias the physical jiower to iidhct j>ain, 
than any oilier individual* Jf one man may do it hccaus(\ 
he has a jues,. anotluu' may doit h(cause he luis muscular 
strenpth J and tlms, ilie f^overnment of sociciy is hroupht to 
an end. ^■Jor Ini'* lu* eAum a ri*;Iifc to publish cases of indivi¬ 
dual \ ie(*, UT less the proAideuce of God has nuulc them pub¬ 
lic l>efore. AVhile they are out of si^^lit of the public, tliey 
are out of Ids sight, unless he cati show that lie has been 
s[!ecially appoinled to perform this seiA'ice- 

B 



CLASS 


DUTIES TO MEN, AS MEN. 

VERACITY. 

Every individual, by noccs«iify, sfnnds in most important 
relations, both to tlie past and to tlic future. Without a 
knowledge of what lias been, and of what, so far as liis 
fellow-men are concerned, ■will bo, lie can form no decision 
in regard to the present. Jiut tiiis knowledge could never 
be attained, unless his constitution were made to correspond 
with his circumstances. It has, ^tlicrefore, lieeu made to 
correspond. There is, on the one hand, in men, a strong 
a pWori disposition to tell the truth ; and it eontrouls tliem, 
unless some other motive interpose; and tliere is, on the 
other liand, a tlisposition to believe what is told, unless sumo 
counteracting motive is supposed to operato- 

Veracity lias respect to the east am) imKSKNT, or to the 
FUTURE. We shall consider them separately. 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 


VKIIACITY AS IT Iir:rtIM:CTS TIT 15 PAST AND PRKSENT. 

Vepacity, in tliis sense, always lias respect io a fact ; 
that is, to something ilone, or to something which wo be¬ 
lieve to ho doing. 

JMoral truth consists in our intention to convey to another 
to tlie liestofour ul)ilitj% tlic conception of a fact, exactly as 
it exists in our own inimls. 

iMiysieal truth consists in conveying to anotlicr the con¬ 
ception of a fact, ])iTeisely as it actually exists, or existed- 

These two, it is evident, do not alnays coincide. 

I may innocently have ohtaijied an incorna't concejdion 
of a fact myself, and yet may intend to convey it to another 
precisely as it exists in^myown inijid. Here, tlien, is a 
7wo/Yf/truth, l>ut a phtjsk'al untruth. 

Or, again, 1 may have a correct conception of a fact, snp- 
posirg it to he an ineorrect one, hut may convey it to ano¬ 
ther witli tlie inhmtion to deceive. Here, then, is a moral 
falsehood, and a physical truth. Pure truth is eoniniunieat- 
ed, only, when-1 have a c*>rreefc conception of a fact, and 
cominnnicate it, inleiitionaJly, to another, precisely as it ex¬ 
ists in my own mind. 

The law on this subject demands, that, wlion we profess 
to convey a fact to another, avc, to tlie best of our ability, 
convey to him the impression which exists in our own 
minds. This implies, first, tliat we convey the impression 
which exists, and not anotluu'; and, secondly, that we con¬ 
vey that impression, ’without diminution or exaggeration. 
In other w'ords, we are obliged, in the language of jurispru¬ 
dence, to tell tlie truth, the wh^le truth, and nothing but 
the truth. 

This law, therefore, forbids,— 

1 . The ullerauce^ as truths of what we know to he fnhe^ 

I say the utterance as Irulhj for we sometimes imagine 
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cases, for the sake of illustration, as in parables or fictitious 
^vriting, where it is knoAvri bcforeliaiul, that we merely ad' 
dress the inuipination. Since we utter it ns fiction, and do 
not Avish it to bo believed, there is no falsehood if it be not 


true. 

2- Uiierhur (is Iruth what wc do not Inww (o he irne, 
Many thiii/xs Avhich men asseii they cannot know to be (rue; 
such, for instance, are, in nianv c:is^ ’ oar views of the mo¬ 
tives of others. There are manyotlier thinj^s ivhh'h may 
bo probable, and \vc may be convincetl that they are so, l)ut 
of wbicb Ave eannot arrive at tbe eertaiiitv, Thoic areotlicr 
tbiiif^s Avhich ur(‘ iiuTely matters of opinion, concernlrig 
Avhhili CA'ery several man may bold a diilorent opinion. Xow, 
in any sucli ea‘=e, to utter as truth Avbat avo cannot know, or 
have not known to be truth, is falstliood. If a nKin ntfer 
any thin" as trutli, he assumes the responsiiillity of a-eer- 
taining it to be so. Ff he. avIio make's tlu' assertion, be m»t 
resj)onsil>lc, where shall the resjion lbilily r<'st ? Aiul, if 
any man may utter what be cboo^''s, under no respon.sibili* 
ty, there is tlieend of all cn^libllity- 

But, it will be said, areAve neve;' to utter any tiling Avbich 
Ave do not know to be true? I ariswc'r: avo are never to 
utter as truth Avbat aa^c do not know to he true. Wli: (ever 
is a matter of probability aa'c may utler as a matter of pro¬ 
bability; AvliaUwer is a matter of opini(in, avc may state as 
a matter of opinion. If avc roiiv <*7 to aaotlier a conee[>tiou 
as tuiCj of Avliiidi Ave have only the inijuv^ion of probabili¬ 
ty, Ave convey a different concej>tiou iiom iliat Avhieh e\i*ls 
in our own minds, and of cour.se wo do, in fact, sj)eak 
fabely. 

li. Uttering what vuvj he true in f 'actj hut uflcrinc^ it in 
'&Hch a jnajtner s to convrtj a false iiuprcssion to the 
hearers. 


As, a. I?v cjr/'/£rffm//i;/irsomc or all of the circumstances 
attendant upon the facts. 

b. By c.rleiiualifig some or all of the circumstances at¬ 
tendant upon the facts. * 

c. By exaggerating some, and c>xt<'nuatii)g otliers. 

d. Jiy statir.g the factsjust as they existed, but so arrang¬ 
ing them as to leave a false impression upon the hearer. As, 
for instance, I niiglit say, A entered B's room, and left it at 
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ten oVlock; Avitliiii five minutes after lie left T5 discover¬ 
ed that his watch had been stolen- Noav, although I do 
not hay that A stole lis watch, yet if 1 intentionally so ar¬ 
range and coimect these facts as to leave a false impression 
upon the mind of ihe hearer, 1 am guilty of falseliood. , 
This is a crime to which pleaders and partial historians, and 
all [jrejudieed narrators, arc specially liable. 

d. As the Clime, hero considered, consists in making a 
false im]>vesslon, with intention to deciivc; the same effect 
may Ix' [irodncc'd by tlie tones of the A^oice, a look of the 
ev(\ a motion of the h(‘ad, or any tiling by which the mind 
of onoiher may he influenced. The same lule, therelore, 
applitvs to imprcNSKjiis made in lliis manner, as to those 
made 1)V woids 


% 

fi. As this rule applies to our intoreonrse with men as in- 
telli jent agents, it apjilies to our intercourse with nuui under 
all die possioh* relations of life. 7’lms, it forbids pan^nts to 
li(» to (‘Inldreu, and children to lie to ]>arents; instructors' 
to pupils, and pn|»ils to inslruefors; tlie old to the young, 
and t!ie young to the old; attorneys to jurors, and juiors 
to attoiTW'Vs ; buyers to {;ellcrs, and sellers to hmeis. Tliat 
is, the (»l)ligatiou is universal, and cannot he annulled, by 
anv <.f the e<ininlicatcd relations in Avhichnnui stand to each 

• L 

other. 


Nor can it lx* varied, by the considerations, often intro- 
dnct d, that tin' person Avith wIkmu we are conversing has no 
riehi to know truth. 'J'liisisa sufficient rt\iM)ii wliy we 
sho.dd not hi] the truth, but it is no reason Avliy Ave should 
tell a filscliood. Luider such circumstances, avc are at 
llfierty to refuse to ri'veal any tiling, but Ave are not atliher- 
tv to utttT wliat is false. 

The n'ason for this, is the folloAving: 77ie obligation to 
vpiaeity does nut dt'pend upon the right of the iiupiirer-to 
know the trutli. Did our obligation dejiend upon this, it 
won hi A-^ary Avitli every person Avith whom we conversed; 
and. in c'cry case before speaking, Ave should beat liberty 
to measure the extent of our n#iglibour’s right, and to tell 
him truth or falsehood accordingly. And, iiiasmucii as the 
person whom we address, Avould never know at Avliat rate 
Ave estimated his right; no one Avould know hoAv much to 
believe, any more than we should know how much truth AA^e 
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were under obligation to tell. This would at once destroy 
ev(*ry obligation to veracity. On the oontraty, inasmuch as 
we are under obligation to utter nothing but the truth in 
consequence of our n^lations to (lod, this obligation is never 
■allVcted by any of the circumstances under which we are 
called upon to testify. Let no one, therefore, excuse him¬ 
self, on the ground that he iclls only innocent lies It 
cannot be innocent to do that wdiic'' (lod has forbidden. 
“ Lie not one to another, brethren, seeing ye have put off 
the old man wdlli his deeds.” 

That oliedience to tins law is demanded hy the wdll of 
Cjo<1, is manifest from several considerations : 

1. We are cn^ated Avith a disposition to speak what is 
true, and also to ht'licvc Avhat is spoken. The fact tliat we 
are thus constitntesi, coina'vs to us an intimation that the 


Creator walls us to ohev this constitution. 


Tho intiuition 


is as evident as that w'hich is manifested in creating the eye 
for light, and light for the eve. 

2. We are created Avith a moral constitution, by AA'bitdi 
(unless our moral susceptibility shall have been destroye<l) 
Avc suffer pain wlieneA'er w’o violate^ this la\A% and I»3" Avliich 
aNo we receive ])leasure Avheiu'ver. under <arcuins(ances 
w'liicb urge to the contrary, we steadfa'^tlv obey it. 

.T We are so constituted that obedience to the law of 


voracityis absolutely' necessary to our happiness. Were 
w'e to Jose either our fe<dingof ohligation to tell the truth, 
or our disposition to receive as truth whatever is told to us, 
tliei'o Avould at once be an end to all science and all know- 


li'dge, beyond that wbieh every man had o]>tained by liis 
own ]>or.sonal ('bserA'ation and (‘xpeiiciice. No man could 
profit by the discoveries of his contemporaries, much less by 
t^ic discoveries of hose men Avho liave gone before hiiii. 
liangiiage aa’ouM he useless, and w'c Klif)ul(l he but little re¬ 
moved from the brutes. Every one must 1)e aware, upon 
the slightest reflection, that a community of entire liars could 


not exist in a state of society. 


The eflbcts of such a course 


of conduct upon the whokvshow' us Avhat is the Avill of God 


in the individual case. 


4. The Avill of God is abundantly made knoAvn to us in 
the holy Scriptures. I subjoin a few examples : 

‘‘ Thou shalt not Ifear false Avitness against thy neigh- 
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bour.” Kx, XX. If). “ r.yuifT lips aro an al)07nination to 
the Lord." l^roiu 10. "‘Keep tl»y tonpue from evil, 
and thy lips that tliey speak no guile." Psalm xxxiv* 13. 
3'hoso that speak lies are railed childrt'n of the devil, tliat 
is. lollowcis. miiratois of the actions of tlie devil. John viii, 
44. also the ca^^es of ^\r*anias and Sapphira, and of 

G(dia/i. /Ids V. and 2 Kin^s v- 20 — 27- All liars 
shall have their poitifui in the lake that hunieth nith fire 
and brimstone." Pen xxi. o. “ There shall in no wise 
enter therein (into heaven) any thing that inaketh a lie/' 
Jhid verse 27« 

From what has been said, the importance of strict ad¬ 
herence to veracity is too ovid<nit to m i'd farther remark* 
T w ill, luiw'ever, add, that tlie evil of falseliood in small mat¬ 
ters in lies told to amuse, in petty exaggerafionsj and in 
C(miplimeutar\ diseourse, is not hy any means duly estimated. 
Let it bo always borne in mind, that he wlio knowingly 
utters what is false, tells a lie ; and a lie, w liether white, or 
of any other colour, is a violation of tin* command of that 
(iod hy whom w*e muri Ik* judged. And let us aKo remem¬ 
ber that then* is no \ice^w']iich, more easily tlian this, stupi- 
fies a man's conseicncc. He wlio tells lies frecjuently, will 
Soon become an habittial liar ; and an habitual liar will soon 
lose tin* power of readily distinguishing between the concep¬ 
tions o;’ bis iniagiiiatiou and the rccollcclioiis of his memory. 
T liavc known a h‘W' persons, wlio seemed to liave anivedat 
this most d(*pIorahlc moral condition. Let every one, there- 
fun*, Ix'warc of even the most distant ajijiroaches to this de¬ 
testable vi(*e. A volume might easily he written on the 
mis(*i V and loss of char.ieter wliich luivc giown out of u 
fiirmh; li<‘: and anothcr'volunic of illustrations of tlie moral 
power whicli men Itave gained hy means of no other j»ro- 
minent attiihufo than that of hold, unshrinking veracity, 

if lying he thus p(*niicious to ourselves, how' wicked must 
it be to teach it, or specially to retjuire it of others ! AVhat 
shall Avc say, tlicn, of parents, wlio, to accomplish a mo¬ 
mentary ]»urpose, w ill not hesitate to utter to a child the 
most Hagitious falsehoods? Or what shall wc say of those 
lieads of families, wlio direct their children or servants de¬ 
liberately to declare that they are not at home, while they 
arc quietly sitting in their parlour or their study ? Wliat 
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right has any one, for the purpose of securing a momentary 
convenience, or avoiding a jietty annoyance,* to injure foe 
ever the moral sentiments of another? How can such a 
man or woo.an expect to licar tlie truth from tliose whom 
they liave deliherately taught to lie ? The expectation is 
absurd ; and the result will show that such persons, in the 
end, drink almndantly of the cup which they themselves 
have mingled, Ih-fore any man u tempted to lie, let him 
rememher that fiod govi s this univeise on the principles 
of veracity, and that the ole constitution of things is so 
arranged as to vindicate trutli. and to ex[)Ose falsehood. 
Hence, the first lie aluays rc(juires a multitude of lies to 
conceal it; each oin* of whicli plunges the criminal into 
more inoxtric.ihle emharrassment; and, at last, all of them 
will comhine to cover him withsh.ime. The iitamvenicnces 
of truth, aside from the cpiestion of guilt and innocence, arc 
iulinitcly less than the inconveniences of falsehood. 
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\EUACITY IN Rl.sn-.CT TO TIIK FUTUIIK. 


Trri: fiiture is, within some conditions, subject to our 
power. "Wo may, tliorcfure, plac*' ourselves uihKt moral 
obligations to act, within those conditions, in a particular 
manner. AVlion wo make a projuise, we volnntaiily pburc 
ourselves under such a moral obligation. The law' of veraci¬ 
ty obliges us to fullil it. 


This part of the subject includes prum 'hsvs ami cotdvacls. 

I. Of Pko.uisi-:s. 

In every pronn.se, two tilings arc to be considered; the 
wlenlum and ilie oblii^alion. 

J. The }iileiilio7i. I'lie law of veracity, in tin's respect, 
demands that we convej to tlic promisee the intention as it 
exists in our own minds. AVIien we inform anotJier lliat 
nc m/ear/to do a service for liiiii to-morrow, ne liave no 
more nyLt to lie about tMs inteiitiou than about any other 
tmittcr. 


2. The ohligalion. The law of veraeity ohlif^es us to ful¬ 
fil the iutontiou just as we made it known. In other words, 
we are under oblifratiou to satisfy, precisely, the exju'etation 
which we voluntarily excited. The rule of Dr. I’aioy is as 
follows: A jiromise is binding in the .sense in which the 

promiser supposed the promisee to receive it ’’ 

The modes in which promises may be violated, and ifie 
reasons for believing the obligation to fulfil promises to be 
enforced bj' tlio luiv of f!od, are so similar to those men¬ 
tioned in the preceding chapter, that 1 will not repeat 
them. 

I therefore proceed to consider in what ca.ses promises are 
not binding. The following are, I think, among the most 
important. 

Promises arc not binding,— 
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1- When the performance is impossihle* We cannot be 
under obligation to do Avliat is plainly out of our pow’cr. 
The moral character of such a promise, will, however, vary 
with the circumstances umh'r which the promise was made. 
• If I knew nothing of the impossibility, and honestly ex¬ 
pressed an intention Avhich 1 designed to fulfil, 1 am, at the 
bar of conscience, acrpiitred. i'l:'' providence of (Jod has 
interfered with my intention, and i not to blame. If, 
on the other l)and, I knew of the impossibility^ I have vio¬ 
lated the law of veracity. I expressed an intention nhich 
r did not mean to fulfil. T am hound to make good to the 
other party all the loss which he may liavc sustained by rny 
crime. 

2. When the promise is nnlawfnL No man can he under 
ohli^^alion to violate ()hl}^aiion ; for this would he to sup- 
]>nse a man to he. ^ni111) for not heinfr ffnillj/. i\hu'h less, 
can lie he xinder ohlifration to violate liis obligations to 
find. Hence, promises to lie, to steal, or in any manner 
to vi()late the laws of soeietv, are not binding. Ami the 
duty of every man, wl )0 has placed liinisclf under any such 
ohIigaUon, is, at once, to confess Ids/halt, to declare liiinself 
fr(e fjom Ids engagement, and to em]<*'ivour to persuade 
oHiers to do the same. Here, as in (lie former instance, 
there are two cases. Wliere tht^ unlawfulness was not 
hnotrn, the prondser is nmh*r no otlier ohilgalion than that 
of informing tlie promisee of the facts as soon as ]»r>ssiIdo. 
Where the unlawfulness tv'is' knoten to the premiser, and 
not to the promisee, T think that tlie former is bound to malce 
good the loss to tlie latter, if anv oceur. When it is known 
to both parties, either is at liberty to disengage Idm.self, and 
neither is under any obligation to make any restitution ; 
for tlio fault is con uon to both, and Ciieli should hear his 
own share of the inconveidencc. 

Promises arc no! binding where no especlaiion is vo^ 
Innlarihf caxiled hy the promisrr* 11c is hound only to fulfil 
the expectation which he vohiniarili) excites ; and if he liave 
excited none, he has inadeiio promise. If A fell U that 
he sliall give a. horse to C, and H, without A's knowledge 
or consent, inform C of it, A is not bound. But, if he 
dir(‘ctcd B to give the informalion, he is as much bound as 
though he informed C himself. 
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4. Promises aix not bwdlng n^hen they arc known htjholh 
farties io proceed upon a condition, v hich coudilion is sub- 
sequentli/y bp the promiscr, found not to exist. As, if A 
prouiifso to give a beggar money on the faith of liis story, 
ainl the story be subsequcMitly found to be a fabricatioiij A, 
in such a ease, is inaiiitestly not bouiuL 

r>. As the A^'ry ooinreption of a promise implies an oljli- 
Tafiou entered into between two inteiiigcnt moral agents, 
J tliink tlicrc can be no such obligation ciiteicd into where 
one of the paities is not a moral agent 1 do not think wo 
can j>r<*perJy I)e said to inakcj a pronnVc to a brute, nor to 
violate it. I think the same is true of a madman. Kever- 
iheloss, expediency has, even in sueli cases, always taught 
the im[>oitance ot fullilllng expeefuliou wliicli wo volmi- 
laiily exeite. 1 think, liowever, tliat it siands on the ground 
of ex[>ediency, and not of obligation. I do not suppose 
that any oik* would feel gniit}' ior deceiving a luadmaii, in 
order to lead liini to a rnadlH>iu.e» 

'J’jiesc; seem to ino to bo the most common cases in winch 
promises an* not liinding. Tlic more inconvenieneo* to 
winch wo may be exposed by fulfilmg a jaoinise, is not a 
leh'ase. W(* arc at liberty, holoreliaud, to enter into the 
obligation, or not. No man need promise unless lie please; 
luit, having once promised, he is luilden until he he morally 
lilicialed lj(*ncc, as, aTtcr tlic obligation is formed, it can¬ 
not be leralled, prudence wouhl t(*acb us to bt* exlrcnndy 
cautious in making promises. Kxccjit in cum'S where wo 
are, from long exenence, fully acquainted with all tlie 
owlinary contingencies of ah event, we ought never to make 
a promuse without sutlicieiit opponnmty tor rellection. ^ It 
is a good rule, to enter into no important engagcineijt oji 
tlie same day in whicli it is first presented to our notice. 
And I l)eii<‘V<; that it wall ho generally found, that tliose 
who arc most carelul in promising, are the most conscien¬ 
tious in jHnfovniiiig ; and that, on the couirury, tho=>e who 
are willing, on all occasions, to pledge tliemselves on the 
instant, liave very little difficuliy in violating their engage¬ 
ments w'ith correspondent thoughtlessness. 

Ok contracts. 

The peculiarity of a contract is, that it is a niuluak pro- 
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niiso : thiit IS, ^ye promise to do one thing, on tlie condition 
that, anntlier perso?i does another. 

Tlie rule of interpnjatioii, tl^e reasons for its ohligatori- 
ness, and the ca'-es of exception to the ohligatoriiicss, are 
.the same as in the preceding cases, except tiiat it has a 
specllie coii'lition annexid by wliich the obligation is 
liunted. 

lleiK'c, after a contract is made, *djiIo the otljer party 
peiforrns his parr, we are under obligation to peifonn onr 
pait; hut, if either party fail, the otlier is, by the failure of 
the condition essential to tlie contract, liberated. 

Ihit this is not all. Not only is the one party liberated, 
by the failure of the otlicr party to perform Ins part of the 
contract; the fust has moreover, upon tlie second, a <‘iaini 
for dam'ig(s to the amount of what he may have sulu-rod 
by such failure. 

Here, however, it is to 1)0 observed, that a distinction is 
to 1)0 made between a simple contract, that is, a contract 
to do a particular act, and a contract by which we outer 
upon 51 relation established by our Cieator. Of tlie /irst 
kind, 5ire ordinary mercantile contnicls to sell or di liver 
merclumdise at a pjirticuliir jihicc, for a specified sum, to he 
paid at a pjirticuhir time. Here, if the price he not paid, 
we are under no uhligation to deliver the goods; and if 
the goods he not delivered, we are uiulcr no ohligsition to 
pjiv the price. Of the scamd kind, are the contnict of 
civil society, and the murrijige contract. I’hcse, hidng 
appointed hy the constitution under wdiicli Ood has placed 
us, insiy bo dissolved only for such reasons ;is he has ap¬ 
pointed. Thus society and the individmil enter inutindly 
into certain ohligations with respect to each other ; hut it 
does not follow, that either party is liberated by cvenj fail¬ 
ure of the other. Tlie case is the same with the nuirn;ige 
contnict. In these instiinces, e;ioh party is bound to fallil 
its part of the contract, nutwithstaiiding the failure of the 
Other. 


It is here proper to remaiflc. that the obligiition to venicity 
is precisely the same, under what relations soever it may be 
formed. It is iis binding betw^een individuals and society, 
on both parts, and upon societies and societies, as it is be- 
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tweon hiflividuals. There is no more excuse lor a society, 
%Yhen it violates its ohlifjatiou to an incUvidua!, or for an 
individual, when lie violates his obligations to a soci(*iy, 
than in any otlier ease of deliberate falsehood. J?y how 
much more are societies or communities bound to tidt'iit)”, 
in their engagements with ouch other, since the faitli of 
trealies is the only harrier whieh intcrjioses to slueld nations 
from tlic appeal to hloodsh(‘d in evcMy case of collisiun of 
interests! And the obligation is the same, untler \\hat 
dreurnstances .soever nations may treat witli cacli other. 
A civili/od people has no right to violate its ^oIeIlln oMi- 
gation% h(»eau.se the other party is uneiviliz^^d. A strong 
nation lias no right to lie to a weak nation. The sjmph? 
fact, that two commnnilios of moral agents have nil; red 
into ong.ig(anents, hinds lioth of tlaon e((ually in the si.;ht 
of their common (Veator. And lie, A'dio is the 'Midge of 
all, ill iiis holv hahitation, will as^medly avi'iige, Viitli mo^t 
&i»lemu retributions, lliat violation of failli, in v, hie!: tlie 
peculiar hle^siugs heslowi^d ujxai oae party are mad(‘ a 
reason i’or infru'ting Tnis(*ry upoii the otlmr j'arty, with mJioiii 
he dealt less hounlifullv. Sliorlly hdore the dcruU of 
tlie !)nK(' of lUirgundy, tlie pupil of I'enelon, a iMi.dmjt 
comieil was hold, at which ho v.as preamt, to take into 
oonsideration tin* expedinicy of Aiolating a treaty; A\hich 
it was sup[)o<sed eouid he doru* wfllt iiiamlesi adv:.:eage 

to i'':.nsee. 'i'ho treaty Avas n‘ad ; ami tl;e mhnM**p ex- 

■ 

plained in Avliat respec'ts it OjKTaled unlavoura])ly, and o\v 
great an aec' ^sion of territory might he madie to 
hva(‘tiim in deilanco of its soimnii ohli^ations, /ii\'//.yo;7.y 
c/ A/a'e wore, of eourse, (dl'ered in ahuudatiei', to j'Mify 
tlie dv-ed of jierlidy. "J’ho Duke of Jhireundy lieai‘1 tl.oyi 
all in silein’e. \Vlien they had hnished, lie elow*d ihe 
conference I'V laving his Iiaiid upon the iusturm'nt and 
Miying, Avill) cni|)liasis, “ (ie^nfvwe?/, Ihcn* ?,v a irerf})!^ 
This single Mnilimeiit is a more glorious monuineiit to Iris 

o o 

f'atii'*, ri roluuiri inscribed with the riciiid ol' nn 

IxuikImmI victori('s. • « 

It is fro({ueiitly said, partly by wny of cxpliinc.tion, ond 
partly by way of excuse, for the violation of contracts by 
communities, that corporate bodies have no conscience, la 
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what sense this is true, it is not necessary here to inquire* 
It is sufficient to know that every one of the corporators has 
a conscience, and is responsible to God for obedience to its 
dictates. Men may mystify before each other, and they 
iHiiy stupify' the monitor in their own bosoms, by throwing 
the blame of perfidy upon othei ; hut it is yet worthy 
to be remembered that they act n. the presence of a IJeing 
with whom the night sliineth as the a..y, and that they must 
appear before a tribunal where there will be “no shuffling.” 
For beings acting under these conditions, there surely can 
he no wiser or better course, than that of simple, unsophis¬ 
ticated verity, under what relations soever they maybe cull¬ 
ed upon to act. 
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CIIAPTOR THIRD. 

OP OATHS. 


I. The fhcoi'i/ of oaths- 

It is frorjiiently of the hichost importance to society, that 
the facts rciatiiif^ to a particular tiansaction should bo dis¬ 
tinctly and accurately a-^cerlained. Unless tin's couai he 
(lone, noitluT tlie innocent ('onld he protected, nor the J^uilty 
punished ; that is, ju'^ticc could not he adniini.>ten‘d, and 
society eonld not (^xist. 

To alnn^st every fact, or to the oircumstancos Avliich 
determine it to ho fact, tlnae must, from the hn\s of cause 
and etfeet, ami from tlic social nature of man. be many 

' * t 

A\itiiesscs. The fact can, therefore, h('fj;onerally knoun, if 
tlie A\itnessos can bo induced to testify, and to testify the 
truth. 

To ]>lace men under sneli cireuinstanccs, that, upon tlie 
ordinary principles iS tlie human mind, tliey shall he ino;-t 
likely to testify truly, is tlu' dc^ii^n of aduiinistei iii" an oath- 

In takinjjj an oath._ besides incurriii}^^ tlie ordinary civil 
penalties incident to porjury, he n ho sna^ars, calls upon Hod 
to witness the ^ruth of his a^'Sertions; and, also, either ex¬ 
pressly or by implication, invokes upon himself ihe judj^- 
ments of Cod, if he spiaik falsely. Tho ordinary form of 
swearinp In tills country, and in (jireat Ihitain, is to closo 
the promise of veracity with the words, .So help me Cod;’* 
that is, may Cod only help me so as I tell the truth. Inas¬ 
much as, without the Indp of Cod, we must be miserable 
for time and for eternity ; to rclincpiish his help, if we vio¬ 
late tlie truth, is- on,this condit^m, to imprecate upon our¬ 
selves the absence of the favour of God, and^ of course; all 
possible misery for ever. 

The theory of oaths, then, I suppose to he as follows: 

1. Men naturally speak the truth, when there is no 
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coiiTitt'racting motive to prevent it; and, unless some such 
motive be supposiyi to supervene, they expect tlie truth to 
be spoken. 

2. Wlien, liowevcr, l)y speakinfj falsely, some iinmcdiuto 
advantage (‘an bo gained, or some immediate evil avoided, 
they will frtMpiently speak lidsely. 

Ik Hut, wlion a greater good ca** bo gained, or a greater 
evil avoided, by s[;e iking the trutli, th'U could possibly bo 
either gained or avoided by speaking falsely, they will, on 
the ordinary principles of (he Inunan mind, speak the truth. 
To place them under such circumstances, is the design of 
an oath. 

4, Now, the favour of Ood is the S(»nrco of every 
blessing which man can possibly enjoy, and as liis displea¬ 
sure must involve misery utterly b<'yond the grasp of our 
limited conceptions, if ^ve can place men uml^r such circum¬ 
stances tljat, by speaking falsely, tiny relinquish all claim 
to (be ociO, ainl incur all tba*' is awlul in the other, no 
manifestly ]>lace a stronger motive ]>efui*c tliem for speaking 
the truth, iliuii can possibly be coueelv(‘d for speaking bdae- 
hood. Hence, it is sU[)posod, on the <?rdinary j»nncijdcs of 
the liuman mind, that mem, under such circumstances, uill 
Bpcak the trutli. 

Kuch 1 sut>|'.os(; to be the theory of fiutlis. There can ho 
no doubt tliai if men acted upon this conviction, tiie truth 
would be. by nusins of oaths, univciNally elicited. 

]iat, inasiniudi as men may be required to tcsiify, ^^boso 
practical conviction of these great moral truths is at best but 
weak, and who are liable to be more .strongly iiillucnced by 
immediate tba i by ulterior motives, liuman puiiislimeiits 
have al^Y^lys been affixed to tlie crime of perjury. I'liese, 
of course, A^aiy in dlfterent ages, and in different periods of 
society. Tlie most cquitabh' provision seems to bQ that of 
the Jewish law, by Avliieh the peijuror was made to feulfer 
precisely the same injury which he had designed to inflict 
upmi the innocent jiarty. The Mosaic enactment seems 
intiuided to lun j been, in •regard to this eririie, unusually 
rigorous. The judges are specially commanded not to spare, 
but to exact an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. It 
certainly deserves serious consideration, wliether inoderu 
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.legislators miplit not derive import.ant instruction from this 
feature of Jewish jurisprudeiiec. 

IL The lawfulness of oaths. On this subject a diversity 
of opinion has been entertained. It has been urged, by 
those uho deny tlie lawfulness of oatlis,— 

1. That oaths arc frequently forbidden in the New Tes¬ 
tament ; and that we are eoiuinanded to use yes for our 
aRirniativ(», and 7*0 for our negative; for tiie reason that, 

whatsoever is more than these corneth of evil, or of the 
evil one.’’ 

2. That no man has a riglit to peril his eternal salvation 
upon a condition wliieh, from intellectual or moral imbeci¬ 
lity, lu' would be so liable to violate. 

3. I'liat no one has a right to oblige another to place 
himself under sikIi eondifions. 

4. 'I'liat tlje frequent use of oaths tend^', by abating our 
reverence for the Ib'ity, to lessen the piactical i\ eling of the 
obligation to veracity. 

o. That no reason can be u'^sigm^l, uliy this crime should 
he tn ated so diflercnily fium every other. Otlier crimes, so 
far as man is concenieil^ are left to hniuan punishments; 
and tb(*ie can he no reason why this crime should involve 
th(‘ additional jmnishment iutendt'd by tlie imprecation of 
tlie loss of the soul. 

6. It is said that those sects wdio never take an oath, are 
as fully believed, upon their simple afliriuation, as any 
otheis; nay, that false witness among tliom is more rare 
than among other men taken at random. This is, I believe, 
acknowledged to be the fact. 

Those who defend the lawfulness of oaths urge, on the 
contrary,— • 

1. TIuit those passages in the New' Testament which 
have been referred to, forbid, not judicial oaths, but merely 
profanity. 

2. That our Saviour responded, when examined upon oath. 

This, however, is denied, by the other party, to be a fair in¬ 
terpretation. • 

3. That the Apostles, on several occasions, call God to 
witness, when they are attesting to particular facts. The 
instances adduced are such phrases as these : God is my 

a 
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witness“ Behold, before God I He not.’’ The example 
in this case is considered sndicient to assure us of the law¬ 
fulness of this sort of appeal. 

4. That the importance of truth to tlie purposes of jus- 
, tice, warrants us in taking other measures for the preven¬ 
tion of perjury tlian are t.Jren for the prevention of other 
crimes ; and specially, as this is i erime to the commission of 
which there may always exist peculi..-Iy strong temptations. 

Tliese are, I believe, the principal considerations which 
have been urged on both sides of the question. It seems 
to mo to need a more thorough discussion than can he 
allowed to it in this place. One thing, however, seems 
evident, that t!io multiplication of oaths, demanded by the 
present practice of most Christian nations, is not only very 
wicked, hut that its direct tendency is to diiuini.sh our re¬ 
verence for the Deity ; and thus, in the end, to lead to the 
very evil which it is intended to prevent. 

111. Iiiirrprclatioii of oaths. 

As oaths are imposeil for the safety of the party admin¬ 
istering them, they are to be interpnded as lie understands 
them. The person under oath has„no right to make any 
mental reservation, hut to declare the truth, precisely in the 
manner that the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is ex])octed of him. Cn no other principle avouUI 
we ever know what to believe or to expect from a witness. 
If, lor the sake of personal friendship, or personal advan¬ 
tage, or from fear of personal inconvenieiiee, or from the 
excitement of party partiality, he shrink from declaring the 
whole truth, he is as truly guilty of perjury as though he 
swore falsely for money. 

^ JV. Different kinds of oaths. 

Oatlis respect e.dier the past or the future, that is, are 
either assertory or promissory. 

1. The oath respecting the past, is definite. A transac¬ 
tion either took place, or it did not take place, and we 
either have or have not some knowledge respecting it. It 
is, therefore, in our power cither to tell what we know, or 
to tell what, and in how much, we do not know. This is 
the proper occasion for an oath. 

2. The oath respecting the future is of necessity indeji- 
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nile, as when we promise upon Ofith to discharge, io the 
best of our abili/if, a particular ofl'ce. _ Thus the parties 
may liave very diil'erent views of what is meant, by dis¬ 
charging an office according to the best of our abllilt/; or 
this obligation may conflict with others, such as domestic or* 
personal obligations; and the incumbent may not know, 
even Avith the best intentions, Avhich obligation ought to take 
the precedence, that is, what is the best of bis ability. 
Such being the case, aaIio, that is aware of the fraility of 
liuman nature, Avill dare to peril his eternal salvation upon 
the performance, to the best of his ability, of any official 
duty ? And, if these allowances be understood by both 
parties, liow are they to be limited j ami, if they be not 
limited, what is the value of an oath ? Such being the ease, 
it is, at best, doubtful, whether promissory oaths of office 
ought ever to be required. iVluch less ought they to be re¬ 
quired, as is frequently the case, in the most petty details of 
official life. They must be it snare to the conscience of a 
thoughtful man ; and must tend to obliterate moral dis¬ 
tinctions from the mind of^him who is, as is too frequently 
the case, unfortunatedy >lioughtlc.ss. Why should one man, 
who Is called upon to discharge the duties of a constable, 
or of an overseer of common schools, or even of a counsellor 
or a judge, be placed under the pains and perils of pcijury, 
or under peril of his eternal salvation, any more than his 
neighbour, who discharges tlio duty of a merchant, of an in¬ 
structor of youth, a physician, or a clergyman ? It seems 
to me that no man can take such an oath of office, upon re¬ 
flection, without such mental reservation as must immediate¬ 
ly convince him that the requirement is nugatory; and, if 
so, that it must be injurious. 
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CLASS SECOND. 

DUTIES WHICH ARISE FROM THE CONSTITUTION OP THE SEXES. 

It has already been remarked, that the very fact tliat our 
Creator has constituted us witli a capacity for u particular 
form of happiness, and has provided means for the gratifica¬ 
tion of that dcsire» is in itself, an intimation that he intended 
that tins desire shouM he gratified, liut, as our liappiness 
is the design of this constitution, it is e(|ually evident, that 
ho intended this desire to be gratified only in such manner 
as would conduce to this result; and tliat, in estimating that 
result, wo must take into view the wliole nature of man, as a 
rational and accountable being, and not only man as an in¬ 
dividual, but man also as a society. 

J. The subject upon which We« now enter, presents a 
striking illustration of tin* truth of these remarks. On the 
one hand, it is evident tliat the principle of sexual desire, is 
a part of the constitution of man. That it was intended to 
be gratified, is evident from the fact, that, without sucli 
gratification, tlie race of injin would immediately cease to 
exist. Again, if it were not placed under restrictions, that 
is, were promiscmjus intercour'>'e permitted, the race would 
perish from neglect of ofl'spring, and universal sterility. 
Thus, universal celibacy and unlimited indulgence, would 
b^th equally defeat, the end of the Creator. It is, riierefore, 
a.9 evident that our Creator has imposed a limit to this de¬ 
sire, as a part of our constitution, as that he has implanted 
within us the desire itself. It is the object of the iatv of 
chaslily to explain and enforce this limit. 

2. As it is manifestly the object of the Creator, that the 
sexes should li’.e together, “and form a society with each 
other, in many respects, dissimilar to every other society, 

{ )roducing new relations and imposing nct^ obligations, the 
aws of this society need to be particularly explained. 
This is the law of marriage. 
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3. As tl^e result of marriage is cliilflreii, a new relation 
arises out of this connection, nantel}, tlie relation of parent 
and child. This imposes special obligations upon l)oth 
parties, namely, Me J////c.y a/id nghis of parents^ and the 
dufies and rights of children* * 

This class of duti<^s will, therefore^ be treated of in the 
following order: 

Chapter 1. The general duty of chastity. 

“ 2. The law of marriage. 

3. The rights and duties of parents. 

4- The rights and duties of children. 
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CIIAPrr.U FIRST. 

THE GENERAL J)UTT OP CliASTITP. 

The sexual appetite being a part of bur constitution, 
and a limit to the indulgence of it being fixed by the 
Creator, the business of moral philosophy is to ascertain 
this limit. 

The moral law on tin's subject is as follows : 

The duty of chastity limits the indulgence of this desire, 
to individuals ivho arc cjcclasively united to each other for 
life. 

Hence it forbids,— 

1. Adultery, or intercourse l)ctween a married pcr<?on and 
every other person except that person to whom he or she is 
united for life. • 

12. Polyjjainy, ora plurality of wives or of husbands. 

Jh Concubinage, or the tejiiporary cohabitation of indi¬ 
viduals with each other. 

4- Fornication, or intercourse with prostitutes, or with 
an}" individual under any other condition than that of the 
marriage covenant 

n. Inasmuch as unchaste desire is strongly excited by 
the imagination, the law of cliastity forbids all impure 
thoughts and actions ; all unehiWe conversation, looks, or 
giT'Stures ; the reeding of obscene or lascivious books, and 
every thing which would naturally produce in us Oidisposi- 
tion of mind to violate this precept. 

That the above is the law of God on this subject, is 
manifest, both from natural and from revealed religion. 

' The law, as above recited, contains two restrictions: 

1. That the individuals* be exclusively united to each 
other; and,— 

2. That this exclusive union be for life. 

Let us examine the indications of natural religion upon 
both of these points. 
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I. The indulgence of the desire referred to, is, hy the 
law of Cod, restricted to individmds exclusively united to 
each other. Tliis may be shown from several coiisidera* 
tions. 

1. The number of births, of both sexes, under all cir¬ 
cumstances, and in all ages, has been substantially equal. 
Now, if single individuals he lu^t exclusively united to each 
other, there must aiise an inequality of distribution, unless 
we ado[)t the law of jiroiiiiscu<iiis concubinage. J3nt as the 
desire is universal, it cannot he intended that the distribu* 
tion slioiild be unequal ; for tlnis, inanyAvould, from neces- 
aity^ be left single. And the otla-ralternative, promiscuous 
concubinage, ^vould vi^ry soon lead, us ue have alreaii}^ re- 
jiiarked, to the extinction of society. 

2. The manifest design of nature is to increa'-o tlie human 
Specie^, in the ino-^t rapid ia(io consistent v^ith the condi¬ 
tions of our being, 'riiat is alwa}s tlie most Iiappy condi¬ 
tion of a nation, and tlmt nation is most accurat(*ly obeying 
the laws of our constitution, in which tlie number of tlie 


bunian race is most rapidly increasing. Now it is certain, 
that, under tlie law oti chastit)', as it lias lieeu explained, 
that is, wliere individuals aie excliisivelv united to each 
other, the increase of population will bo more rapid, than 
under any other eirciimstunees, 

1].- Tliat must 1)0 the true law of tlie domestic relations 


wliich will have the most heni'ficial effect ujion tin? main¬ 
tenance and edueiition of children. Under tlie influence 


of sucli a law as 1 liavo desnibed, it is manifest, tliat child¬ 


ren Avill h(‘ incom])aial)iy better ]U’ovid(‘d for than under 
that of any other The mimher of children produced hy a 
single pair tlms united, Avill ordinarily bo as great as can 
be supp<)r(cd and instructed by t^^o individuals. And, l?c- 
sidcs, tlie care of children, under tliese circumstances, he- 
coines a iiiutt(U', not merely of duty, Imt of pleasure. On 
the contiary, just in so far as tliis law is violated, the love 
of offspring diminishes. The car? of a family, iiisleiid of a 
{pleasure, becomes an insuppovtuble burden ; and, in tho 
worst states of society, children either perish by multitudes 
from neglect, or are murdered by their parents in infancy. 
The nuiuher of human beings who |)erish by infanticide, in 
heathen countries, is almost incredible. And in countries 
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not lieatlion, it is a matter of notorietj', that neglect of ofF- 
spririg is tlie universal result of licentiousness in parents. 
The support of foundlings, in some of the most licentious 
districts in Eurojtc, Inis hecome so great a public burden as 
fo give rise to serious apprehension. 

4. There can he no doubt that man is intended to derive 
by far the greatest part of bis happiness from society. 
And of social happiness, by far the greatest, the most ex¬ 
quisite, and the most elevating poi tion, is that derived from 
the domestic relatiotis ; not only those of husband and wife, 
but those of parent and child, of brother and sister, and 
those arising from the more distant gradations of eoliatcral 
kindred. Now, human happiness, in this respect. C!in exist 
only in proportion to our obedience to the law of chastity. 
AVliat domestic happiness can he expected in a house con¬ 
tinually agitated by the ceaseless jealousy of several wives, 
and the interminable quarrels of their several broods of 
children ? Ifow can filial love dwell in the bosoms of chil¬ 


dren, the jwogeny of one father by several concubines? 
This state of society existed under the most favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, in the patriarchal age^; and its results even 
here are sufficiently deplorable. No one can read the his¬ 
tories of the families of Abraham, ls;iae, and Jacob, and 
David, without becoming convinced that no deviation can 


be made from the gospel law of marriage, without cn-ating 
a tendency to wrangling without eml, to hitterness and 
strife, nay. to incest and murder. And if this he the result 
of polygamy and concubinage, in what language is it pos¬ 
sible to do'Ciibe the effects of universal licentiousness? By 
this, the very idea of homo would be abolished. The name 
of piirent would signify no more in man than in the brutes. 
]Vfan, instead of I cing social, would become nothing more 
than a gregarious animal, distinguished from }ii.s fellow- 
animals i)y nothing else than greater intellectual capacity, 
and the more disgusting ahusi; of it. 

C). No reason can he* assigned, wdiy the intellectual, 
moral and soci.'d Iiappiness ^f the one sex is not as valu¬ 
able, in the sight of the Creator, as that of the other. 
Much less can any reason be assigned, why the one sox 
should be to the other merely a source of sensual gratifica¬ 
tion. But, just as we depart from the law of chastity, as it 
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lias been here explained, woman ceases to be the equal and 
the companion of man, and becomes eitlier Iiis timid and 
much abused slave, or else the mere instrument for the 
gratiHcation of his luist. No one can pretend to believe 
that the Creator ever intended that one human hcinsi. 
should stand in such a relation as tliis to any other human 
being. 

ll. The second part of tlie law of cluistity requires that 
this union should be for life. 

8!So:ne of the reasons for this are as follows: 


1. In order to domestic haj>piiH S'^, it is noeces'^ary tliat 
both pal ties should cultivate a ^piiit of conciliation and ior- 
bearanee, and mutually endeavour to conform their indi- 
vidual peculiarities to each other. Unless this he done, 
instead of a coinnuinity of interests, theie nill ari'^e inccs- 
fcant colliMOii. Now, nothing ran tend more directly to the 
cultivation of a proper temper, than tlie consideration that 
tills union is indissoluble, A more temporary union, liable 
to be dissolved by eviTV ebullition of passion, would foster 
evciy impetuous and scitish feeling of the human heart. 

2, If the union be iiqt for life, there is no other limit to 
be fixed to its continuance than the will of either party. 
This would speedily lead to promiscuous concubinage, and 
all tlie evils resulting from it, of which 1 have already 
spoken. 

.'k Children require the care of both parents until they 
have attained to maturity; that is, generally, duiing tlie 
greater^part of the lifetime of tlieir parents, at least, during 
all that period of tlieir lil'e in which they Avould be most 
likely to desire a sejiaratiou- IJesides, the children are the 
joint property of both parents; and, if the domestic socie^ 
be dissolved, they belong to one no more than to the other; 
that is, tlit^y have no protector, but are cast out defenceless 
upon the world. 


4. Or, if this he not the ease, and they are proleefed by 
one parent, they must suffer an irreparable lo^-s by the 
witlidrawment of the other parent from his or lier share of 
the parental responsibility. In general, the caie would fall 
upon the mother, whose parental instincts are the stronger, 
but who is, from her [leculiar situation, the less able to 
protect them. The whole tendency of every licentious 
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system is, to take advantage of the parental tenderness of 
the mother; and, because she would rather die tlian leave 
her children to perish, basely to devolve upon her a burden 
which she is wholly unable to sustain. 

tt 

5. Parents themselves, in advanced years, need the care 
of thoir children, and becouie dependent, in apreat measure, 
for their happiness upon them. Hut all this source of 
happiness is dried up by any system nhich allows of tlie 
disruption of tlio domestic society, and the desertion of 
simply at the will of the parent. 

The above <*onsi<Iera< ions may perhaps be deemed sufli- 
cient to establi'^h i\iQ "erieraf law, and to show wluit is the 


Avill of tlio Creator on this subject. Hut it may bo suggest¬ 
ed, that all tljc^e consei|uenees need not follow occasional 
aberrations, and that iudiridual cases of Jiccnitious indul¬ 


gence should Ihj exempted from the general rule. To this 
1 answer,— 


1. The severity of the punishment which Cod lias affixed 
to the crime in general, shoAvs how severe is his displea'^ure 
against it, <4od is no respecter of persons, hut he will 
visit upon every one tlie strict rewind of his iniquity- And 
lie does thus act. In woman, this vice is immediately fatJil 
to character; and in man, it leads directly to those ciiines 
which are the sure precursors of temporal and eternal per¬ 
dition. 


'File God who made us all, and Avho is the Father 


and the Judge of his creatures, is omniscient; and lie Nvill 
bring every secret thing into judgment. Jjct the seducer 
and the profligate remoinher that each must stand, Avith liis 
victim and his partner in guilt, before the Judge of quick 
and dead, where a recompense will be rciulered to every 
man according to hi deeds. 

Let it he remembered that a female is a moral and 


accountable licing, hastening with us to the bar of (lod; 
that sTic is made to be the centre of all that is delightful 
in the domestic relations ; that, by lier very nature, slie 
looks up to man as her pn^tector, ami loves to confide in 
bis hands her happiness for life ; and that she can be ruined 
only by abusing that conlidonce, proving false to that re¬ 
liance, and using tlie very loveliest trait in her characti^r as 
the instrument of her undoing. And then let us consider 
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the misery into which a loss of Tirtue must plunge the 
victim and her friends for ever; the worth of that soul, 
which, unless a miracle interpose, must, by the loss of 
virtue, he consigned to eternal despair ; and I ask whether, 
in the whole catalogue of human crime, there he one 
whose atrocity more justly merits the deepest damnation, 
tliaii that which, for tljo momentary gratification of a lawless 
appetite, will violate all these obligations, outrage all tliese 
sympaTluos, and work out so wide-s>preading, so intenniii- 
ahlc a ruin ? 

Such is the lesson of natural religion on tliis subject. 

TIL The precrpts of revealed religion may he veiy brief¬ 
ly stated : 

1. The scvcuith commandment is, “Thou shalt not com¬ 


mit adultery.*' xx. 14. liy the term adultery, is 

meant eveiy unlawful act and thought. The ]\losaic law 
enacted that lie who sediici'd a woman should marry lier. 

ft 

xxii. Jfi, J7- This is, d(»ul)lless, the ec|uilable rule; 
and there is no leason why itsliould not he strictly enforced 
noAv, both by the civil law and by the opinions of the com¬ 
munity. • 

2. 'I'lie punishment of adultery Avas, under the same hxvr, 
death to both paities. Lok x, 22. Dent. xxii. 22. That 
this should now he enforced, no one will contend, But it 


4 


ih sufliciriit to show in ^\llat ahhorrcnce the crime is held by 
tlie Cn’ator. 


Tile consequences of aa boredom and adultery are fre¬ 
quently set forth in the propliets, and the mo«t :i\Afui judg¬ 
ments of ( lod arc denounced against them. 'I’his subject is 
also treated nitli '^rapine ]»oAVcr by Solomon, in tlic hot)k of 
Pifjverhs. See Proveths v. 8—29; vii. 5—2(). ^ 

4. Our Saviour explains tlio law of chastity and marriage 
in liis sermon on the mount, and declares it equally to re¬ 
spect unclean thoughts and actions: “ Ye have heard that 
it hath been said by them of old time, thou shalt not com¬ 
mit adultery. Jiut I say unto you, that Avhosoever looketh 
on a Avoman to lust after her. ha«li committed artnltery with 
her alycady in liis lieart. And if thy right eye offend thee 
(or cause thee to offend), pluck it out and cast it from 
thee; for it is profitable for thee that one of tliy members 
should perish, and not that thy Avhole body should he cast 
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into hell.” Matt. v. 27—32. That is, as I suppose, era¬ 
dicate from your bo«oiu every impure thought, no matter 
at what sacrifice ; for no one who cherishes impurity, even 
in thought, can he an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven. 

Uncleanness is also frequently enumerated among the 
crimes which exclude m^'n from the kingdom of heaven : 

Ephesians v. 5, (J: “No 'vljoremonger or unclean per¬ 
son hath any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and 
God.” 

Gnfalinns v. 19—21 ; “ Now, the works of the flesh are 
manifest, which are these : adultery, fornication, unclean¬ 
ness, lasciviousness; of the which I tell you before, as I 
have told you in times past, that they which do such things 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God,” 

Colossians iii. .5, fi: “ J^iortify, therefore, your members, 
which are upon the earth; fornication, uncle.'inness, inordi¬ 
nate affections; for which things sake, the wrath of God 
cometh upon the children of disobedience.” 

Let every one reinemher, therefore, that whoever vio¬ 
lates this command, violates it in defiance of the most 
clearly revealed command of God< and at the peril of his 
own soul, lie must meet his act, and the consequences 
of it. at that day when the secrets of all hearts are made 
manifest, when every hidden thing will be brought to light, 
and when God will judge every man according to his 
deeds. 

I remarked above, that the law of chastity forbade the 
indulgence of impure or lascivious imaginations, the h;ir- 
bouririg of such thoughts in our minds, or the doing of any 
thing by which such thouglits should he excited. Of no 
vice is it so true as of this, that “ lu-,t, wlien it is cherislicd, 
^jringeth forth sin and sin, when it is finished, bringoth 
forth death.” Licentiousness in outward conduct never 
appears, until the mind has become defiled by impure 
imaginations. Wlien, however, the mind has become thus 
defiled, nothing is wanted but suitable opportunity to com¬ 
plete the i#oral catastroplve. Ifence, the necessity of the 
most intense vigilance in the government of our thoughts, 
and in the avoiding of all books, and all pictures, and all 
society, and all conduct and actions of which the tendency 
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is to imbue our imaginations with any thing at variance 
with the purest chastity. Whatever, iii other respects, may 
he the fascinations of a book, if it be impure or lascivious, 
let it be eschewed. Whatever be the accomplishments of 
an acquaintance, if he or she be licentious in conversation 
or action, let him or her he shunned. No man can take 
fire in his bosom and his clothes not he burned. Wc can¬ 
not mingle with the vile, let that vileness bo dressed in ever 
so tasteful a garb, without becoming defiled. The only rule 
of safety is, to avoid ihe appcarmicc of evil; for thus alone 
sljall we be able to .avoid the reality. Hence it is, that a 
licentious theatre (and the tendency of all theatres is to 

licentiousness), immodest dancing, and all nniuscrnonts and 
actions which tend to iiifl.'unc the passions, are horribly 
pernicious to morals, ft would he interesting to learn on 
what principle of morals a virtuous woman would justify 
her aftemlaiiee upon an amusement, in which .she beholds 
hel ore her a once lovely female uttering covert obscenity in 
the ])resence of thousands, and where she is surrounded by 
hundreds of women, also once lovely, but now abandoned, 
whose ruin has been con'simmated by this vciy means, and 
who aeseniltle in this place, with the more certain assur¬ 
ance of thus being able, most successfully, to ell'cct the ruin 
of oilu'rs. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 


TIIK LAW OF MAUKk >GK. 


Tr has been already remarked, in tlic preceding section, 
that the law of chastity forbids all sc'xual intercourse be¬ 
tween persons who have not been exclusively united for life. 
In the act of niairiago, two poisons, under the most solemn 
circumstances, are thus united ; and the}" enter into a mu¬ 
tual contract thus to live in respect to each oth<»r. This 
relation having hren established bv (lod, the contract thus 
enteiod into lias all the soieiiinity of an oath. Hence he 
who violates it is puilty of a two-ioltl crime ; first, the vio¬ 
lation of the law of chastity; ami, secondly, of the law of 
veracity,— a veracity ]>lcdped under tlie most solemn cir¬ 
cumstances. • 

Hut this is hy no means all that is intended hy tlie insti¬ 
tution of maniape. Hy the contract thus entered intt), a 
society is formed, of a most intcrestinp and important cha¬ 
racter, which is the oripin of all civil society ; and in which, 
chihlron are prepared to hecome members of that preat com¬ 
munity. As our principal knowledpe of the nature and ob¬ 
ligations of this institution is derived from the sacred Scrip¬ 
tures, I shall endeavour briefly to explain the manner in 
which tliey treat of it, without adding any thing to Avhat I 
}iavc already said, in regard to the teaching of natural 
religion. 

1 shall consider, first, the nature of this contract, and, 
secondly, the duties which it enjoins, and the crimes which 
it forbids. 

First, The nature of the contract. 

1. The contra''t is for life, and is dissoluble for one cause 
only,—the cause of whoredom : 

Maithero xix. H—6, i). “ Then came some of the Pha¬ 
risees to him, and, tempting him, asked. Can a man, upon 
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every pretence, divorce his wife? He answered, Have ye 
not lead, that at the beginning, when tlie Creator made man, 
he formed a male and temalc; and said, for this cause shall 
a man leave father and mother, and adhere to his wife ; and 
they two shall be one flesh. Wherefore, they arc no longer, 
two, but one flesh. What then God hath conjoined, let 
not man separate. AVhereforo, I say unto you, whosoever 
divorceth lus wife, except for whoredom, and inarrietli ano¬ 
ther, cominitteth adultery/' 1 use here the translation of 
Dr. Campbell, which, 1 think, conveys more exactly than 
the common version the meaning of the original. 

2. We are here taught that marriage, being an institution 
of God, is subject to his laws alone, and not to the laws of 
man. JIcneti the civil law is binding upon the conscience 
only in so far as it corresponds to the law of (JoJ. 

3. This contract is essentially mutual. By enteiing into 
it, the members forma society, that is, they have something 
in common. Whatever is thus in <*ommon, belongs equally 
lo both. And, on the contrary, what i»not thus surreiider- 
eil, remains as before in the power of the individual. 

4. 'I’he basis of this urjion is affvdion. Individuals thus 
contract themselves to each otlier, on the ground not 
merely of mutual regard, but also of a n'gard stronger tlian 
that which they entertain for any other persons else?. If 
such be not the condition of the parties, they cannot be 
united with any fair prospect of happiness, ^^ow, such is 
^he nature of the human aHections, that we derive a higher 
and a purer pleasure from rendering happy tHose whom we 
love than from solf-gratification. Thus, a parent prefers 
self-denial, for the sake of a child, to self-indulgence. The 
same principle is illustrated in every case of pure and dis| 
interested benevolence. This is the essential element, on 
W'hich*depciids the happiness of the married state. To he 
in the highest degree hap[)y, we must each prefer the hap¬ 
piness of another to our own. 

5. I have mentioned above, that, this being a voluntary 
compact, and forming a peculiar society, there are some 
things which, by this compact, each surrenders to the other, 
and also other things which are not surrendered. It is im* 
portant that these be distinguished from each other. 

I remark, then,— 
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a. Xeither party surrenders to the other any controul over 
any thing appertaining to the conscience. From the nature 
of our moral constitution, nothing of this sort can be surren-* 
dered to any created being. For either party to interfere 

'with the discharge of those duties, which the other party 
really supposes itself to owe to God, is therefore wicked 
and oppressive. 

b. Neither parly surrenders to the other ary thing wdiich 
would violate prior and lawful obligations. Thus, a hiis- 
barul does not promise to subject liis [)rofessional pursuits 
to the will of Jiis wife, lie lias 0110*^011 his profession, and, 
if li<‘ pursue it lawfully, it does not interfeie with the con¬ 
tract. iSo, also, his duties as a citizen, are of prior ohliga- 
tion ; and, if they really interfere with any others, those 
snhsequently formed inusi ho constiued in subjection to them. 
Thus, also, the filial duties of both parties remain, in some 
respocts unchanged after marriage, and the marriage con¬ 
tract should not be so iuterpreteil as to violate them. 

c. Oil the other hflnd, I supjiose that the marriage contract 
binds each party, wdicncver individual gratification is con- 
cermnl, to prefer the liapjiinoss of the other party to its own. 
If pleasure can lie enjoyed hydioth, the happiness of both is 
increased by c^njoyiiig it in common. If it can be enjoyed 
but by one, each should prefer tliat it ho enjoyed by the 
other. And if there be sorrow to l)e endured, or inconve¬ 
nience to bo suffered, each should desire, if possible, to beiir 
the infliction for the sake of shielding the otlier from pain.. 

d* And, as^ liave remarked before, tlie disposition to do 
this arises from the very nature of the principles on wdiich 
the compact is formed, from unreserved affection. Tliis is 
♦he very manner in which ailection always displays itself. 
This is the very means by which affection is created. 

She loved mo for tlie dangers I had seen, and I loved 
her that she did pity them.”^— Shakkspkauk. And this is 
the only course of conduct by Avhich affection can be re¬ 
tained. And the manifestation of this temper is, under all 
circumstances, obligatory lijion both parties. 

(). As, however, in all societies, there may he differences 
of opinion, even where the harmony of feeling remains* un¬ 
impaired, so there may he differences here. Where such 
differences of opinion exist, there must be some ultimate 
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appeal. In ordinary societies, such questions arc settled 
by a numerical majority. But as, in tliis case, such a de¬ 
cision is impossible, some other principle must be'adopted. 
The right of deciding must rest with either the one or the 
other. As the husband is the individual avIio is responsible* 
to civil society, as his intercourse with the world is of 
necessity greater, the voice of nature and of revelation 
unite in conferring the right of ultimate authority upon him. 
By this arrangement the liapjiiness of the wife is increased 
no less than that of the husband. Her pow’er is always 
greatest in concession. She is grac<d'ul and attractive while 
meek and gentle; but Avhen angered and turhuhiit, she 
loses the fascination *of her own sex, AAuthout attaining to the 
dignity of the other. 


“ A woinun moved is like a ji)i]otnIn troubl'd, 

Aludd}', ill-sec'ining, and b.-rutt of beaut} *'—Sitaks. 

Secovdhj* I come noiv to speak of the (hflies Imposed by 
the marriage reration. 

1. The marriage reliction imposes upon both, parties, 
equally, the duty of eliastity. 

J- Hence it forbids adultery, or intercourse w'ith any 
other person than that one to Avhom the individual is united 
in marriage. 

2. And, hence, it forbids all conduct in married persons, 
or Avith married persons, of Avliich tlte tendency Avould he 
to diminish their afteetion for those to whom they are united 
in marriage, or of Avhich the tendency Avpuld be to give 
])ain to the other party. This is evident from Avliat w'e 
have before said. For, if the contract itself proceed upop 
the principle of entire and exclusive affection, any thing 
must he a violatiou of it, Avhich destroys or lessens that 
affection ; and that AA'hich causes this affection to be doubted, 
produces to the party in wliich the doubt exists, the same 
misery that Avould ensue from actual injury. 

The crime of adultery is of*an exceedingly aggravated 
nature. As has been before remarked, aside from being a 
violation of the laAv of chastity, it is also a violation of a 
most solemn contract. The misery Avhicli it inflicts upon 
parents and children, relatives and friends, the tote'll anni- 
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hilation of domestic happiness, and the total disruption of 
parental and filial ties ^vlncli it necessarily produces, mark 
it for one of the basest forms of human atrocity. Ilcnce, 
as nii^ht be expected, it is spoken of in the Scriptures as 
‘ one of those crimes on wliicli Ciod has set the seal of his 
peculiar displeasure. In a<it]lMon to the passajjes already 
quoted on this subject, 1 barely nuintion the followini/; 

Mallhetv v. 28. Whosoever lookcMi on a woman to 


cherish impure desire, iiath committed adultery witli her 
already in his heart.'* IIc6re?vs xiii. 4. “ i^Iarii;i}>'e is 

honourable in alh anti the bed undefiled ; but whoremon^ca s 
and adulterers (lod will judjre/' Kevelaiions xxi. 8. 

Murderers and the lascivious shall have their part in the 
lake that burnetii willi fire and brimstone, which is tlio 


second deatli." ThroujjJiout tlio writinj^s of the prophets, 
in numberless instances, this crime is siiicflcd out, as one for 
which God visits witli the most awful Judji^nients, both 
nations and individuals. And, if any one will reflect tliat 
the liappiness and prosperity of a eountry inust depend oji 
the virtue of the domestic society more than on any thing 
else, he cannot fail to perceive tlv.it a crime, whicli, by a 
single act, sunders tlie conjugal tie, and leaves cliildren 
worse than parentless, must be attcndetl with mure abun¬ 
dant and remediless evils, than almost any other that can 
be named. The taking <if human life can be attended with 
no consequences more dreadful. In the one case, the 
parental tie is broken, but the victim is innocent; in the 
other, the tie is broken, with the additiomil aggravation of 
an irretrievable moral stain, and a wide-spreading dislionour 
that cannot be washed an ay. 

*- IL The law of marriage enforces the duty of mutual af¬ 
fection. 


Affection towards another is the result of his or her ac¬ 


tions and temper towards us. Admiration and respect may 
be the result of other manifestations of character, but no¬ 
thing is so likely, as evidence of atfcction towards ourselves, 
to produce in us a^ection towards others. 

lienee the duty of cultivating affection, imposes upon 
each party the obligation to act in such manner as to excite 
affection in the bosom of the other. The rule is, As ye 
would that others should do unto (or be affected towards) 
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you, do ye even so unto (or be je so affected towards) 
them." And the other gospel rule is liere ako verified: 

Give, and it shall be given unto you, good measure, pressed 
down, and heaped together, and running over, shall men 
give into your bosom." To cultivate affection, then, is nof 
to strive to excite it by any direct effort of abstract thinking, 
but to show, by the whole tenor of a life of disinterested 
goodness, that our happiness is really promoted by seeking 
the happiness of another. It consists in restraining our 
passions, in subduing our selfishness, in quic^tlng (»ur irrita¬ 
bility, in eradicating from our iiiinds every thing which 
couhl give pain to an ingenuous sjiirit, and in cliorishing a 
spirit of meekness, forbearance, forgiveness, and of activ<‘, 
clicerful, and incessant dcsiio for the hapjiiness of th<‘SO 
W'hom we love. At no less price than this can affection he 
purchased ; and tiiose wlio arc willing to purchase it at this 
price, wall rarely luive reason to complain of tin? want of it. 

HI. The law of marriage imposes the duty of mutual 
assistance. 

In the domestic society, as in every other, there are 
special duties devolving upon each member; this is no 
more than to say that it is not the duty of every mombiT 
of a society to do every thing. So liere. tliere are duties 
devolving of right upon tlio husband, and otlier duties de¬ 
volving of right upon tlu; wife. 'J'hus, it is the duty, in the 
first instance, of the husband, to provide for the wants of 
the family ; and of the w'ifc to assume the charge of the 
affairs of the household. Jlis sphere of duty is wilhoul^ her 
sphere of duty is within. Both are under obligation to dis¬ 
charge these duties, Rj)ecially because they are parties to this 
particular compact. The Apostle Paul afiinns, that he wlnf 
docs not provide f<jr his own, specially for those of his own 
bouse, bath denied the jfaith, and is Avorse than an infidel. 
That man is wwthily despised, avIio does not qualify himself 
to support that family, of which he has voluntarily as’-umed 
the office of protector. Nor surely is that woman Jess de¬ 
serving of contempt, who, havii^ consumed the period of 
youth in frivolous reading, dissipating amusement, and in 
the acquisition of accomplishments, which are to be con¬ 
signed, immediately after marriage, to entire forgetfulness, 
enters upon the duties of a wife, Avith no other expectation, 
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than that of being a useless and prodigal appendage to a 
household, ignorant of her duties, and of the manner of dis¬ 
charging them ; and with no other conceptions of the re¬ 
sponsibilities whicli she has assumed, than such as have 
^becn acquired from a life of childish caprice, luxurious self- 
indulgence, and sensitive, fcMiinine, yet thoroughly finished 
selfishness. And yet 1 fear that ihe system of female (edu¬ 
cation, at present in vogue, is, in niaov' respects, Hahle to 
the accusation of producing precisely this tendency. 

I have remarked, that (he duties of the husband and 
wife are thus, in the first instance, apportioned. Yet, if 
one be disabled, ail that portion of the (liify of tljc disabled 
party, which the other can discliargc, falls upon that otlier. 
If tlio Imsharid cannot alone 'support the family, it is the 
duty of tijc wife to assist him. If the Avife is, through sick¬ 
ness, unable to direct her household, the liushand is bound, 
in so far as it is possible, to assume her care- In case of 
the death of either, the whole care of the cliildren devolves 
upon tlie survivor ; nor lias the survivor a right to devolve 
it upon another person, if he or she can discharge it alone. 

lY.- The l;lw of marriage, hotlidVom IScripture ami from 
rcastjM, makes tlio husband the head of tin? domestic society. 
Ilcnce, when diftcn'iico of opinion exists (except as slated 
above, Avlierca paramount uhligatiou hinds), the decision of 
the liushand is ultimate. Hence tlie duty of the wife is 
submission and obedience. The husl)and, however, has no 
in()r(? right than the Avife to act unjustly, op[»ressiv(dy or 
unkindly ; nor is the fact of his possessing authority in the 
least ail excuse for so acting. liut as diffeiencos of opinion 
are ulw'ays liable to exist, and as* in such case, one or the 
other party must yield, to avoid the gn^atest of all c\'ils in 
such a society,—cunt’ lual dissension,-—the duty of yielding 
deA'olves upon the Avife. And it is to be remembered, that 
the act of submission is, in every respect, as dignified and 
as lovely us tlie act of authority ; nay, more, it involves an 
element of \iitue which does not belong to the other. It 
supposes neither superior tcxcellence nor superior mind in 
the party which governs; but merely an official relation, 
held for the mutual good of both [larties and of their eliild- 
ren. The teacliing pf Scripture on this subject is explicit; 
see 1 Peter iii. i—7: Likewise, ye wives, be in subjec- 
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tlon to your own hubbands, tliat if any obey not the \Aord, 
they also may, without the word, be won by the conversa¬ 
tion of the wives ; while they behold yourchabto conv<‘rsa- 
tion united witli respect. Whose ad<»riunj^, h-t it not be 
that ouhvard adorning of plaiting the hair, and of weurinjj 
of gold, •and of putting on of apparel; but let it be the /w- 
fvard dispofillion of the m 'mdy Avhich is not corruptible* oven 
the ornament of a meek and quiet .ydrif, which is, in the 
sight of CJod, of great price. Likewise, ye husbands, dwell 
with your w ives according to knowledge, as with the weaker 
party; rendering resp<»et to them, as heirs with you of the 
grace of life/* That is, if I understand the passage, con¬ 
duct towards them, ns knowing that they are weak ; that 
is, needing siippoit and protection ; and, at the sanie time, 
rendering tliem all that respect which is due to who 
are, as much as yoursilves, licirs to a blessed immortality. 
A more beautiful exliihition of tlie duties of the maniage 
relation cannot ho imagined. 

I shall close this chapter with the following well knowm 
extract from a poet, whose purity of ehaiacter and exquisite 
sensibility have done iimre than any other in our laugiiage, 
to clothe virtue in her own native attractiveness : 


T)<>rnestic hafi])incs«!y lliou only bliss 
Of J^aratiise, that has survived the tall! 

TIioii«;li iew now taste thee iininipaired and pure, 
Or, l.istiii^, loM^ iiilirin, 

Or too iiic.iuiiuos, to preserve tliy sweets 
Unmived with drops of bitter, which neglect 
Or temper sheds into thy crystal eup ; 

Thou art thi' nurse of virtue ; in thiu<‘ arms 
Slie siujii s, apjjearing, as in truth she i-^, 

1 jcavcii-bt)rii, and destined to the '•kies again. 
Thou art not known where pleasure is adored,— 
That reeling goddess, yviih her zoiieless waist 
And wandering e}es, still leaning on the arm 
Of povelty, Iier fickle, frail support ; 

For thou art meek and constant, hitting change, 
And finding in the calm of truth-tried love, 

Joys which her stormy rapt|pre never yields. 
Forsaking thee, what shi)>\vrcck have we seen, 

Of honour, dignity, and fair renown 1 
’Till prostitution elbows us aside 
lu all our crowded streets. 


Ta^k. 
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THK LAW OF PARKNTS. 

Tttk adaptation of the physical and moral laws under 
■^vhich man is placed, to the promotion of human happiness, 
is heautifully illustrated in the relation which exists between 
the laAV of marriage and the law of parent and child. 
Were the physical or moral condilions of marriage dilTerent 
in any respect from those wliicli exists the evils which W'ould 
ensue w^ould be innuincrabhs ^iid, on the contrary, by 
accurately observing these conditions, avo shall see that 
they not only contain a ])rovisiori for the Avell being of suc¬ 
cessive generations, but also establish a tendency to in¬ 
definite social progress. 

For instance, avc see that mankin^l are incapable of sus¬ 
taining the relation of parent until they have arrived at the 
age of maturity, attained to considerable knowledge and 
c'xpericnce, and become capable of such labour as will en¬ 
able them to support and protect their otfspring. AV’^ere 
tin's otlicrwdsc. Averc children liable to become parents— 
parent and child growing up togctlier in physical and inttl- 
lectual imbecility—the progress of man in virtue andknoAv- 
ledge would be imjiossible, even if the whole race did not 
perish from Avantand disease. 

, Again, the parent is endow'ed with a love of his offspring, 
Avhicli renders it a pic .sure to him to contribute to its Avel- 
fare, and to give it, hy every means in his pow^r, the henc- 
fii of his own experience. And, on tlie contrary, there is 
in the child, if not a correspondent loA'e of the parent, a 
disposition to submit to the parent’s Avislies, and to yield 
(unless its instinct.« have been rnismanagcfl) to his authority. 
Were either of these dispositions Avanting, it is evident that 
the whole social system would be disarranged, and incalcu¬ 
lable misery entailed upon our race. 

Aj^uin, it is evident that civil society is constituted by 
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tho surrender of the individiiars personal desires and pro¬ 
pensities to the pood of the whole. It of course involveSi 
the necessity of self-restraint—that is, of habitual self- 
government. Now, in this point of view, the domestic 
society is designed to he, as has been frequently remarked,, 
the nursery for the state. 

Thus the parent being of an age and having experience 
sufficient to enntroiil and direct the child, and being instinc¬ 
tively impelled to exert this controul for the child’s benefit; 
and the child being insthictively disposed to yield to his 
authority, when judiciously exerted ; the cluld grows up 
under a system in which lie yields to tlic will of another, 
and thus he learns at home to submit to the laws of tliat 
society of which lie is soon to become a member. And 
lleIlC(^ it IS that the ri'laxation of parental autliority has 
al\va\s boon found one of tlie surest indications of iho de- 
clino of social order, and the unfailing precursor of public 
tuibulenc<‘ and anarchy. 

l)Ut still nuu-e, it is a common remark, that children arc 
influenced by example more readily than by any other 
means, No>v, by tlie marriage constitution, this principle 
of huin.nn nature is employed as an instrument of the great¬ 
est possible good* We stated tliat tlic basis of the marriage 
covenant is adection, and that it supposes each party to pre¬ 
fer the happiness of tlie otlier to its own. While the 
domestic society is goverTie<l hy this principle, it presents 
to the ehildren a continual example of disinterestedness and 
scil-deniah and of tlie liappiness wliich results from the 
exercise of these viitucs. And yet more, llie affection of 
the parents prompts them to tlie exercise of the same virtues 
in behalf of their ehildren ; and, hence, the lattijr liave 
before their eyes a constantly operiiting motive to the cultr- 
vation of these veiy dispositions. And, lastly, as the duty 
of llie wife is siilimission, children are thus taught, hy the 
example of one whom they respect and love, that submis¬ 
sion is both graceful and dignified ; ambthat it in no man¬ 
ner involves the idea of haseiies| or servility. 

1. hVom those considerations, ive learn the relation 
which exists, hy nature, between parents and children. It 
is the relation of a superior to an inferior. The right of 
the parent is to coinnunnl ; the r/w/j/ of the child is to obey. 
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Authority belongs to tlie one, submission to the otlien 
This relation is a part of our constitution, and the obligation 
which arises from it is, accordingly, a part of our duty. It 
is not a mere matter of convenience or of expediency, but 
it belongs to the relations under which we arc created ; and 
to the violation of it, our Creator has nl&xed peculiar and 
afflicting penalties. 

2. While this is the relation, yet thi: motive which should 
govern the obligation, on both sides, is affection- While 
the authority to command rests with the parent, and the 
duty of submission is imposed upon the child, yet the 
parent is not at liberty to exercise this authority from caprice, 
or from love of power, or for his own advantage, but from 
simple love to the child, and for the child's advantage. 
The constitution under which we are placed, renders it ne¬ 
cessary that the j)arent should exorcise this power ; l)ut that 
parent abuses it, that is, he uses it for purposes for which 
it was not coiderred, if he exercise it from any other motive 
than duty to God, and love to his offspring. 

3. This relation being established by our Creator, and the 
obligations consequent upon it boing binding upon both 
parties, the failuic in one part}^ does not annihilate the ob¬ 
ligations of the other. If a child he disobedient, the parent 
is still under obligation to act towards it for its own good, 
and not to exert his authority for any otlier purpose. If a 
parent be unreasonable, this docs not release the child ; lie 
is still bound to honour, and obey, and reverence liis parent. 

The duty of parents is, then, generally, to educate, or to 
biing up, their children in such a manner as they believe 
wull be most for their future liappiness, both temporal and 
external. 

This comprehend? several particulars: 

J. SuPPOKT. on MAINTI'NANCE. 

That it is the duty of the parents to keep alive the help¬ 
less being whom they have brought into existence, need not 
he proved. As to the expensiveness of this maintenance, 
I do not know that any thing very definite can be asserted. 
The general rule would seem to he, that the mode of life 
adopted by the parent, would he that which he is required 
to provide for the child. This, however, would he modified 
by some circumstances. If a parent of large wealth brought 
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up his family in meanness and ignorance, so that they would 
be specially unfitted for the opulence which they were 
hereafter to enjoy, he would act unjustly. He is voluntarily 
placing them in circumstances of great temptation. Ho, on 
the other hand, if a parent, destitute of means to render hi« 
children independent of •labour, brings them up, vhethor 
male or female, in idleness and expensiveness, he violates 
his duty as a parent ; ho is preparing them for a life, not of 
happiness, but of dii^conteiit, imbecility and misery. The 
latter, owing to the natural wejilcncss of parental affection, 
is, by far, the most common error, and is liable to become 
peculiarly prevalent in the social condition of this country. 

If. KnrcATiow. 


1. P/n/siral cdiiCfiiioH, A parent is under oliligatinn to 
use all tlic Tuoajis in bis jiower to secure to liisidiildren agood 
physical constitution. It is bis duty to prescrilu? siicli food, 
and ill sucli (juantity, as will best conduce to their health ; to 
regulate their labour and exercise, so ns fully to develope all 
the powers, and call into exorci‘^e all the functiora, of their 
physical system 5 to accustom them to hardship, and reiuhT 
them patient of labour.* Every one knows how greatly the 
happiness of a human being depends upon early physical 
discipline; and it is manifest that this discipline can be en¬ 
forced by no one but a parent, or by one who stands in tlie 
place of a parent. 

liy tlie same rule, we see tlie Avickedness of tho«e parents ^ 
who employ their children ia .such .service, or oblige them 
to labour in such manner, as Avill expose them to siekTie*>s, 
infirmity, disease, and ]jremature death. In many manu¬ 
facturing countries, children arc forced to labour licfore they 
are able to endure confinement and fatigue, or to labour vas^Jy 
beyond their strength ; so that the vigour of tlicir constitution 
is destroyed even m infancy. The power of the parent over 
the child, was given for the cliild's good, and neither to 
gratify'the parent's selfishness, nor to minister to his love of 
gain. Ttis not improper to add, that the guilt and the shame 
of this abuse of tlie rights of children, are equally sliared be¬ 
tween the parent who thus sells his child's health ami life, 
for gold, and the lieartless agent who thus profits by his 
wickedness. Nor is this form of violation of parental obliga- 
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tion confined to any one class of society. The ambitious 
mother, who, for the sake of her own elevation, or the ag¬ 
grandizement of her family, Jind without any respect to the 
happiness of her child, educates her daugliter in all the trick- 
effy of fashionable fascination, dwarfing her mind, and sen¬ 
sualizing her aspirations, for the ehance of negotiating for 
her a profitable match, regardless of the character or liabits 
of him to whom she is to be unitcil for life, falls under 
precisely the same condemnation. 

2. Ifffellrciual edftcalion. A child enters into the world 
utterly ignorant, find postwed of nothing else than a eoll(‘ction 
of impulses and capabilities. It can he happy and useful 
onl/as this ignorance is dispelled by education, and those 
impulses and capabilities are directed and enlarged by dis¬ 
cipline and cultivation. To some knowh'dgo and discipline 
llie panmt has, from the necessity of the case, attained ; 
and, at least, so much as this ho is bound to cominunicato to 
liis children. In some respects, however, this duty can ho 
discharged more cffectiv('Iy by others than hv the parent; 
and it may, tlierefore, very properly, he thus devolved upon 
a tcaclujr. The parental obligation p^nires that it he done 
either by a parent himself, or tliat he procure it to he done by 
another. 

[ have said that it can, In parl^ ho discharged hv the 
teacher. But let it bo roTneinhi-red. it can be done onljf in 
part. "I'lie teacher is only the airent ; the parent is the 
j}rincipal. The teacher does not remove from the parent 
any of the responsibility of Ins relation. Several duties 
devolve upon the one, which cannot he lightfully devolved 
upon the other. 

^Kor instance,—. 

]. Ife is hound to inform himself of the peculiar habits, 
and reflect upon the probable future situation, of his child, 
and deliberately to consider w’hat sort of education will most 
conduce to liis future happiness and usefulness. • 

2. lie is hound to select such instructors as will host accom¬ 
plish the results which ho Ixjlicves will he most beneficial. 

H. lie is bound lo devote such time and attention to the 
subject, as will enable him to ascertain whether the instruc¬ 
tor of his child discharges his duty w'ith faithfulness. 

4. To encourage his child, by manifesting such interest 
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in Ins studies ns shall give to diligence and assiduity all the 
assistance and benefit of parental authority and friendship. 

5. -And, if a parent be under obligation to do this, he is 
of course, under obligation io lake lime to do if, and so to 
construct the arrangnienta of his family and Inisincss, that, 
il 7/un/ he done* lie has no riglit to say that he has no iin/e 
for these duties. If (Jod have required flicni of hiun as is 
the fact, he has ii/ne. exacflt} jo/' ihiu/i; and the truth is, he 
has not time I'or those other occupations whiclniiterfere Avith 
Ibem. If he neglect them, he docs it to the in jury of his 
cliildicn, and, as he uill ascertain when it shall be too late, 
to bis own disapjxHiitment ambmiserv. 

!Nor l(*t it be supposed that this uill ever be done M'ith- 
<»ut bringing with it its own reward. God has always con- 
lux’lcd togetluT, indissoluhly, our (»wn pcisoiial benefit and 
the (li'-cliaige of every duly. Thus, in the present case, a 
panuit who assiduously follows his ehildien throughout the 
vat ions steps of tlieir education, Avill find his own know¬ 
ledge* Iiiereased, and his own education carried forw'ard, 
vastly heyond what he would at first have conceived. 
There are very fe\v things Avhitdi a eliild ought to learn, 
from the study of whicli an adult will not deiivo great 
advatitage, especially if he go through the pioeess of sim¬ 
plification and anal 3 ’sis, which aie so neecssny in order to 
eoiomijjiicate knowhxlge to the mind of the 3 oung, And 
yet more. It is on]>" thus (hat (he patent A\ill he ahic to 
retain that intellectual superiority which it i-, so mucli for 
the interest of both patties that lie sliould, for a long titiio, 
at least possess* It is an unfortunate ciicumstaiice, tor a 
child to suppose tliat he knows more than liis patent: and, 
if liis supposition be true, lie will not be slow to entertain 
it. '^riie longer the jiareiit inalntain his &U])eriority in 
knowledge ami wdsdom, the better will it be for both parties, 
liut tins superiority cannot be retained, if, as soon as the 
parent enters upon aetive business, he desist from all elfort 
after intellectual cultivation, and surrenders himself a slave 
to physical labour, while he devq^es his child to mere intel¬ 
lectual cultivation, and thus renders intellectual intercourse 
between himself and his Children almost impossible. 

3. Mo/'(d education. 

The eternal destiny of the child is placed, in a most 
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important sense, in the hands of its parents. Tlie parent 
is under ohligation to instruct, and cause his cliild to be 
instructed, in those religious sentiments nhicli he believes 
to he according to the will of God, With his duty in this 
‘i’espect, until the child becomes ai)le to decide for himself, 
no one has a right to interfere. If the parent he in error, 
the fault is not in teaching the child what he believes, but 
in believing what is fal^e; without l iving used the means 
which God lias given liirn to arrive at tlic truth- Jhit, if 
such he the responsibility, and so exclusive the authority 
of the parent, it is manifest tliat he is under a <loublc obli¬ 
gation to ascertain what is the will of God, and in what 
manner the future happiness of an immortal soul may be 
secured. As soon as ho becomes a parent, his decisions on 
this subject involve the future happiness or inisery, not only 
of liis own soul, but also of that of another. Jloth con¬ 
siderations, therefore, impose u])on liim the ohligation of 
coming to a serious and solemn dicision Ujion his moral con¬ 
dition and prospects. 

J^ut, besides that of making himself acquainted wiili the 
doctrines of religion, the relation in which he stands im¬ 
poses upon the parent several other duties. 

It is his duty,— 

J- To teach his child its duties to God and to man, and 
produce in its mind a permanent conviction of its moral 
responsibility. This is to be done, not merely by direct, 
but also by indirect, precept; and by directing it to such 
trains of observation and reflection as shall create a correct 
moral estimate of actions and of their c<»nsequences. And 
specially should it be the constant effort of the parent to 
cultivate in his child a spirit of piety, or a right feeling 
towards God, the t*- ic source of every other virtue. 

'2, Inasmuch as the present state of man is morally im¬ 
perfect, and every individual is a sharer in that impeifcction, 
it is the duty of the parent to eradicate, so fir as is in 
his power, the wrong propensities of his children. lie 
should watch, with ceaselt&s vigilance, for the first appear¬ 
ances of pride, oostinacy, malice, envy, vanity, cruelty, re¬ 
venge, anger, lying, and their kindred vices ; and, by stead¬ 
fast and unweiiried assiduity, strive to extirpate them before 
they have gained firmness by age, or vigour by indulgence. 
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There cannot be a greater unkiudness to a child^ than to allow 
it to grow up with any of its evil habits uncorrected. Every 
one would consider a parent cruel, who allowed a child to 
grow up without having taken means to cure a limb which 
had been broken; but how much worse is an evil tempei^ 
than a broken limb ! 

3. Imismuch as precept will be of no avail without a 
correspondent example, a parent is under obligation, not 
only to set no example bv whieli the evil dispositions of his 
child wdll be cherished, but to set such an example as will 
be most likely to remove tbcin, A passionate, selfish, 
envious man, must expect that, in spite of all his precepts, 
Lis cliildxen will be ]>assio 2 jate, envious, and selfish. 

4. Inasmuch as all our eflbrts will he I'ruitless without 


the blessing of Ciod, that parent must be eonvicted of great 
neglect of duty, who dues not habitually pniy for that di¬ 
rection which he needs in tlu* peifonnance of these solemn 
obligations; as weW as for that blessing upon bis ellbrts, 
without wliieh, thougli ever so well dincted, they will be 
utterly in vain. 

0 . Inasmueh as the naoral eharacter of the child is great¬ 
ly iniluenced hy its associations and companions, it is the 
duty of the parent to watch over those with vigilaiiecs e.nd 


to controul them with entire indejuMulence. 1 e is false to 
Ills trust, if, for the sake of gratifying the desires of his 


child, or of conciliating the fiivour of others, or avf)iiliiig tlie 


reputation of singulunty or piceisenc^s, he alh.w his ehild 
to form assoeiations wiiieh he believes, or even fears, will 


be injurious to him. Ab<l, on the other hand, if sueh be 
tlio duty of the jiarent, he ought to he considered as fully 
at libeity to perform it, without leniaik, and without of¬ 
fence. In such matters, he is the ultimate ami the only 
resjionsihle autliority He who lejiicaches another i'or the 
exercise of this iiuthorily, is guilty of slander. He who, 
fi'oni the fear of slander, shrinks from exercising it, is justly 
chargeable with a pusillanimity w holly unw'orthy of the re^ 
lation which he sustains. t 


6. As the parent sustains the same relation to all his 
children, it is manifest that his obligations to them all are 
the same. Hence, he is bound to exercise his authority 
with entire impartiality. Ihe want of this must always 
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enfl in jealousy, envy, and malice, and cannot fail to render 
the domestic society a scene of perpetual hickcring and con¬ 
tention. A striking exemplification of all this is recoided 
in the history of Joseph and Jus hrethron. 

If tins he so, it is evident that the violation of parental 
obligation is more common, among even indulgent parents, 
than W'ould gc^nerally he suj)pi.i:ed. 

J. Parents who render themsehr’ slaves to fashionable 
society nnd anuisement, violate this oljligatituu 1'Jie mo¬ 
ther who is engaged in a perpetual round of visiting and 
company, and nho, from the pressuicof engagements to 
which she suhjeets herself, has no leisuio to devote to the 
mental and moral culture of her children, violates her most 
solemn duties. Slie has no riglit to squander away, in fri¬ 
volous self-gratification, the time wdiieh belongs to her off¬ 
spring. ISlio will reap the fruits of her folly, when, in a 
few years, lier children, having grown up estranged from 
her affection, shall thwart her wishes, disa])point lier hopes, 
and neglect, if they do not despise, the mother ivlio hare 
them. 

2. The father wlio jdunges into hiisiness so deeply that 
he has no leisure for d<nn(‘stic duties ami pleasures, ami 
whose only irit(‘rcourse with his children consists in a brief 
and occasional word of autlioiitv, or a surlv lanuuitation 
over their intolerahle expensiveness, is ( qually to l»e ]»iticd 
and to he blamed. AVJiat riglit lias lie to devote to <ither 
]mrsuits the time which Clod has allotted to his children? 
Nor is it any excuse, to say tliat he cannot support his fa¬ 
mily ill their present style of liviirg, without this effort. I 
ask, liy what right can his family demand to live in a man- 
per which requires him to neglect his most solemn and 
important duties ? Nor is it un excuse, to say that he 
■wishes to leave them a competence. Is lie under ohligatiuu 
to leave them tliat competence which he desires ? Is it an 
advantage to them to he relieved from the necessity of la¬ 
bour? Besides, is money the only desirable bequest which 
a father can leave to his children ? fc^urelv, well cultivated 
intellects, hearts sensible to domestic attection, the love of 
parents and bjethren and sisters, a tas^e for home pleasures, 
habits of order, regularity and industry, a hatred ot vice and 
of vicious-men, and a lively sensibility to the excellence of 
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virtue, {ire as valualile a legacy as an inlieritanco of proper¬ 
ty, simple property, purcliased by the loss of every habit 
which could render that property a blessing. 

3. Nor can thoughtful men be always exculpated from 
the charge <»f this violation. The duties of a parent arfl 
established by (lod, and God requires us not to violate 
them. AVhile the social worship of God is a duty, it ought 
not to interfere with parental duty. I’arents uho spend 
that time which belongs lo their children, in ottices of public 
social worship, have mistaken the nature of their special 
obligation. I do not pretend to say what time, or how imieh 
time, any individual shall spend in any religious service. 
This question does not belong to the prcs(*nt discussion. Ilut 
I say that this time must be taken out of that which belongs 
to ourselves^ and it might easily be abstracted ftom (hat 
devoted to visiting, company, or idleness; it should T\ot he 
taken from that which belongs, by the ordinance of God, to 
our children. 

It will be easily seen, tliat the fulfilment of those obliga¬ 
tions, in the manner 1 have suggested, would woik a very 
perceptible change in the whole fabric of society^. It wtmld 
check the eager desire of accumulation, repress the anlour 
of ambition, and allay the feverish thirst for selfish gratifica¬ 
tion. Hut it would render a family, in truth, a sorirtij. it 
would bring back jKiients and children to tin* ndations to 
etich other which God has established. Jt woidd restore to 
home a meaning, and to the j)leasures of home a reality, 
which they are in danger of losing altogether. Forsaking 
the shadow of happiness, we should find the subst.inee. 
Instead of a continual round of physical excitation, and the 
ceaseless pursuit of pleasures which, as every one coufessetJ, 
end in ennui and disappointment, we should secure 

“ A s.'tcred anil home-felt 
A sober eeruiiity ot waking bliss,” 

of which, previously, we could have had no conception. 

Tun Rights op Paricnts. 

The right of the parent over his child is, of course, com¬ 
mensurate with his duties If he be under obligation to 
educate his child in such manner as he supposes will most 
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conrlucp to the child's happiness and the welfare of society, 
he has, from necessity, the right to controul the child in 
every tiling necessary to the fulfilment of this obligation. 
The only limits imposed are, that he exert this controul no 
further than is necessary to the fulHIrnent of his obligation^ 
and that he exert it with the intention for which it was 
conferred. Wliile he dischaigc'! his parental duties within 
those limits, he is, hy the law of (Jo'l, exempt from inter¬ 
ference both from the individual and from society. 

Oflhe (htrafioii of this ohlii^ation aud this right, 

1. In infancy, the controul of the parent over the child 
IS absolute; that is, it is exorcised without any respect 
wliatever to the wishes of the child. 

2. When the child has arrived at majority, and has 
assumed the responsibility of its own conduct, both the 
responsibility and the right of the parent cease altogether. 

The time of majority is fixed in most civilized nations by 
statute. In Great liritain and in the United States, an in¬ 
dividual becomes of age at his twenty lirst year. The law, 
therefore, settles the riglits and obligations of the parties, so 
far as civil society is concerned, hut docs not pretend to de¬ 
cide upon the moral relations of the parties. 

3. As the rights and duties of the parent at one period 
are absolute, and at another cease altogether, it is reason¬ 
able to infer that the controul of tlie parent should be ex¬ 
ercised on more and more liberal principles, that a wider 
and wider discretion should be allowed to the child, and 
that his feelings and predilections should he more and more 
consulted, as he grows older; so that, when he comes to 
act for himself, he may have become prejiared for the re¬ 
sponsibility which' he assumes, liy as extensive an experience 
as the nature of the case admits. 

4 Hence, I think that a parent is hound to consult the 
wishes of his child, in proportion to his age, whenever this 
can be done innocently; and also to vary his niodc's of 
enforcing authority so as to adapt them to the motives of 
which the increasing intellect of the child is susceptible. 
While it is true chat the treatment proper for a young man, 
would ruin a child, it is equally true that the treatment 
proper for a child, might very possibly ruin a young man. 
The right of controub however, still rests with the parent, 
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and the duty of obedience still is imposed upon the child. 
The parent is merely bound to exercise it in a manner 
suited to the nature of the being over whom it is to be ex¬ 
erted. 

The authority of instructors is a delegated authority, de¬ 
rived immediately from the parent, lie, I'or the time being, 
stands to the pupil in loco parentis. Hence, the relation 
between him and the pupil is analogous to that between 
parent and child; that is, it is the relation of superiority 
and inferiority. The right of the instructor is to command ; 
the obligation of the pupil is to obey. The right of the 
instructor is, however, to be exercised, as J before stated, 
when speaking of the parent, for the pupil’s benefit. For 
the exercise of it, he is responsible to the parent, whose 
professional agent he is. Jle must use his own best skill 
and judgment, in governing and teaching liis pupil. If he 
and the parent cannot agree, the connection must be dis¬ 
solved. Hut, as he is a professional agent, he must use 
his own intellect and skill in the exercise of his own pro¬ 
fession, and, in the use of it, he is to be interfered with by 
no one. 


U 
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CHAPTER fOrjRTIL 

THE LAW OP cniLDREN. 

I SHALL consider in this chapter the duties and tiie rights 
of children, and their duration. 

Tub duties op Children. 

1. Obedience. By this I mean, that the relation be¬ 
tween parent and child obliges the latter to conform to the 
will of the former because if is his will, aside from the con¬ 
sideration that what is required seems to the child best or 
■wisest. The only limitation to this rule is the limitation of 
conscience. A parent has no right to require a child to do 
what it believes to be wrong; and a child is under no ob¬ 
ligation, in such a case, to obey the commands of a parent. 
The child must obey God, and meekly suffer the conse¬ 
quences. It has even in this case no right to resist. 

The reasons of this rule are manifest. 

1. The design of the whole domestic constitution would 
be frustrated w’thout it. This design, from what has been 
already remarked, is to enable the child to avail itself both 
of the wisdom, and knowledge, and experience of the pa¬ 
rent ; and also of that affection which prompts the pareuWo 
employ all thes^ for the well-being of the child. But of 
the>e advantages the child can never avail himself, unless 
be yield obedience co the parent’s authority, until he hare 
acipiired that age and experience which are necessary to 
enaltle him to direct and to govern himself. 

"2. That this is the duty of children is made apparent by 
the precepts of the Holy Scriptures; 

Axof/rf j XX. *12. “ Honour thy father and thy mother, 

that thy days may be long in the land which th^ Lord thy 
G«m 1 giveth thee.” This, as St. Paul remarks, Epk. vi. 2, 3, 
is the only commandment in the decalogue, to which a 
special promise is annexed. 
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In the hook of Proverbs no duty is more frequently incul¬ 
cated than this; and of no one are the consequences of 
obedience and disobedience more fully set forth. 

A few examples rasiv serve as a specimen. 

Proverbs i. 3. 9, “ My son, keep the instruction of thy 
father, and forsake not the law of thy mother. They shall 
he an ornament of prace (that is, a graceful ornament) unto 
thy head, and chains about thy neck.” 

Proverbs vi. tiO. “ Keep thy father’s commandment, and 
forsake not the law of thy mother.” 

Proverbs xui. 1. A wise son hearcth his father’s in¬ 
structions, hut seorner heareth not rebuke.” 

The same duty is frequently inculcated in th* New Tes¬ 


tament : 

Epliesiatis vi. 1. “ Children, obey your parents in the 
Lord, for f/iis is The meaning of the phrase. in 

the Lord,” 1 suppose to be, in accordance with the will of 
the Lord. 

Colossinns iii. 20. “ Children, obey your parents in all 
things, for this is well pleasing unto the Lord ” The phrase, 
“ well pleasing unto tl»e Lord,” is here of the same mean¬ 
ing as “ in the Lord," above. 

The displeasure of God against those who violate this 
command, is also frequently denounced in the Scriptures: 

lieuleronotny xxvii. 10. “ Cursed bo he thatsetteth light 
by his father or his mother; and all the people shall say 
Amen.” 

Proverbs xv. 5. “ A fool despiseth his father’s instruc¬ 
tions." 

Proverbs XXX. 17* “ The eye that mocketh at his father, 
and despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the valioy 
shall pluck it out, and the young eagles shall eat it.” That 
is, he shall perish by a violent death; he shall come to a 
miserable end. 

From such passages as these, and I have selected only a 
very few from a great number that might have been quoted, 
we learn, 1. That the Holy •Scriptures plainly inculcate 
obedience to parents as a command of God. He who is 
guilty oft disobedience, therefore, violates not merely the 
command of man, but that also of God. And it is, there* 


i 
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fore, our duty always to ui^e it, and to eznct it, mainly on 
tins ground. 

ti. That they consider obedience to parents as no indica^ 
tion of meanness and servility ; but on the contrary, as the 
most honourable and delightful exhibition of character that 
can be manifested by the young. It is a graceful ornament, 
which confers additional beauty upon that which was other¬ 
wise lovely. 

.3. That the violation of this commandment exposes the 
transgressor to special and peculiar judgments. And, even 
without the light of revelation, I think that the observation 
of every one must convince him, that the curse of God rests 
heavily upon filial disobedience, and that Ids peculiar bless¬ 
ing follows filial obedience. And, indeed, what can he a 
surer indication of future profligacy and ruin, than that tur¬ 
bulent impatience of restraint, which leads a youth to follow 
the headlong impulses of passion, in preference to the coun¬ 
sels of age and experience, even when conveyed in the lan¬ 
guage of tender and disinterested afl'ection ? 

11. Another duty of children to parents, is reverence. 
This is implied in the commandment, “ honour thy father 
and thy mother.” Ily reverence, ] mean that conduct and 
those sentiments which are due from an inferior to a supe¬ 
rior. The parent is tjie superior, and the child the inferior, 
by virtue of the relation which God himself has established. 
Whatever may be the rank or the attainments of the child, 
and how much soever they may be superior to those of the 
parent, these can never abrogate the previous relation which 
God has established. The child is bound to show deference 
to the parent, whenever it is posssibic, to evince that he con¬ 
siders him Ids superior; and to perform for him services 
wliich he would pe "orm for no other person. And let it 
always be remembered, that in this there is nothing degrad¬ 
ing, but every thing honourable. Js'o more ennobling and 
dignified trait of character can be exhiiiited, than that of ^ 
universal and profound filial respect. The same principle, 
carried out, would teach us'universal and tender respect for 
old age, at all times, and under all circumstances. 

111. Another duty of children is filial afiectitn, or the 
peculiar affection due from a child to a paYcnt, because he 
is a parent. A parent may be entitled to our love, because 
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he is a man, or because he is such a man, tiiat is, possessing 
such excellences of character; hut besides all this, and 
aside from it all, he is entitled to our affection on account 
of the relation in which he stands to us. This imposes 
upon us the duty not only of hiding his foibles, of covering 
his defects, of shielding him from niisforiune, and of seeking 
his happiness by what means soever Providence has placed 
in our power, but also of performing all this, and all the 
Other duties of which we have 8poken,_/roj« love to him, b.>- 
cause he is our parent, —a love which shall render such 
services not a burden, but a pleasure, under what circum¬ 
stances soever it may be our duty to render them. 

IV. It is the duty of the child, whenever it is by the 
providence of God rendered necessary, to sujjpnrt his 
parent in old age. 'J'hat man wouhl deserve the reputa¬ 
tion of a monster, who would not cheerfully deny himsflf, 
in order to be able to minister to the comforts ot the de¬ 
clining years of his parent. 

TiIK UkjIITS of ClllLDHFN. 

1. Children liave a right to maintenance, and, as has 
been remarked before, maintenance conesponding to the 
circumstances and condition of the parent. 

2. They have a right to expect that the parent will exert 
his authority, not for his own advantage, nor from caprice, 
but fur the good of the child, according to his best judg¬ 
ment. If the parent act otherwise, he violates his duty to 
his children and to God, This, however, in no manner 
liberates the child from his obligations to bis parent. 
These remain in full force, the same' as before. The 
wrong of one party is no excuse for wrong in the other. 
Tt is the child's misfortune, but it can never be nlleviatiid 
by domestic strife, and still less by filial disobedience and 
ingratitude. 

Of the duration of these rights and oldigations. 

1. Of'(Aedienc^ The child ii bound to obey the parent 
«o long ns he remains in a state of pupilage, that is, so long 
as the parent is responsible fowhis conduct, and he is de¬ 
pendent upon his parent. This period, so' far as society is 
concerned, as has been remarked, is fixed, in most coutitries, 
by statute. Sometimes, by the consent of both parties, it 
ceases before that period; at other times, it continues be- 
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yond it. With the termination of minority, let it occur when 
it will, the duty of obedience ceases. After this, however, 
the advice of the parent is entitled to more deference and re¬ 
spect than that of any other person ; but, as the individual 
BOW acts upon his own responsibility, it is only advice, since 
it has ceased to be authoritative. 

2. The conscience of a ciiild becomes capable of delibe¬ 
rate decision lon<r before its peri'^d of pupilage ceases. 
Whenever this decision is fairly and honestly expressed, 
the parent ought not to interfere with it. [t is his duty t^- 
strive to convince his child, if he think it to be in error; 
but, if he cannot succeed in producing conviction, he must 
leave the child, like any other human being, to obey God 
in the manner it thinks will be mo.st acceptable to Him. 

3. The obligation of respect and afj'ecfiou for parents, 
ne^er ceases, but rather incn'ases with advancincr ace. 
As the child prows older, he becomes capable of more 
disinterested affection, and of the manifestation of more 
delicate respect; and, as the parent grows older, he feels 
more sensibly the need of attention; and liis happin'ts is 
more decidedly dependent upon iA. As we increase in 
Years, it should, therefore, be our more assiduous endeavour 
to make a suitable return to our parents for their kindness 
bestowed upon us in infancy and youth, .and to manifest 
hy unremitting attention, and delicate and heartfelt alfeclion, 
our repentance for those acts of thoughth'ssness and way¬ 
wardness which formerly may havi; grieved them. 

That a peculiar insensibility exists to the obligations of 
the parental and filial relation, is, I fear, too evident to 
need any extended illustration. The notion, that a family 
ii\,a society, and that a society must be governed, and that 
the right and the duty of governing this society rest with 
the parent, seems to be rapidly vanishing from the m’inds 
of men. In the place of it, it seems to he the prevalent 
opinion, that children may grow up .as they please; and 
that the exertion of parental restraint is an infringement 
upon the personal liberty «of the child. Hut all this will 
not abrogate the law of God. nor will it avert the punish¬ 
ments which he hits connected, indissolubly, with disobe¬ 
dience. The parent who neglects his duty to his children, 
is sowing thickly, for himself and for them, the seeds of liis 
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future misery. He who is sulFering the evil dispositions of 
his children to grow up uncorrected, will find that he is 
cherishing a viper by which he himself will first be stung. 
That parent who is accustoming his children to habits of 
thoughtless caprice and reckless expenditure, and who 
stupidly smiles at the ebullitions of youthful passion^ an3 
the indulgence in fashionable vice, as indications of a manly 
spirit, needs no prophet to foretell, that, unless the dissolute¬ 
ness of his family leave him early childless, his gray hairs 
will be brought down with sorrow to the grave. 

I remarked, at the close of tlie last chapter, that the 
duty of instructors was analogous to tliat of parents, and that 
they stood to pupils in a relation essentially It is 

proper here to add, that a pupil stands to his instructor in a 
relation essentially fiUaL His duty is obedience; first to his 
parent; and, secondl}’, to the professioiiftl agent to Avhom be 
has been committed by his parent. The equals, in this re¬ 
lation, arc the parent and the instructor : to both of them is 
the pupil the inferior; and to both is he under the obliga¬ 
tion of obedience, respect and reveicnce. 

Now, such being th^ nature of the relation, it is the duty 
of the instructor to enforce obedience, and of the pupil to 
render it. It would be very easy to sliow, that, on the 
fulfilment of this duty on the part of the instructor, the in¬ 
terests of education, iind the w'clfiire of the 3 'oung, vitally 
dejaiiuL AVithout discipline, there can be formed no valu¬ 
able habit. AVitbout it, when young persons are congre- • 
gated together, far away from the restraints of domestic 
societ}", exposed to tlic allurements of ever-present tempta¬ 
tion, and cxcit(‘d hj' the stimulus of 3 'outhful passion, every 
vicious habit must be cultivated- The young man may 
appliiud the negligent and pusillanimous instructor; but wHeu 
that man, no l(»nger young, suffers the result of tliat neglect 
and pusillanimity, it is Avellifa better spirit have taught him 
to mention the name of that instructor without bitter exe¬ 
cration. 


“In colleges and halls, iif ancient days, 

There dwtdt n sage called Discipline. 

His eve was meek and gentle, and a smile 
Flayed on his lips; and in his spcccli was heard 
Faternal sweetness, dignity, and love. 
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The occupation clearest to his heart 

Was to encourage goodness, T^earning grew. 

Beneath his care, a thriving, vigorous plant. 

* The mind M'as well informed, the passions held 
Subordinate, and diligence was choice. 

If e’er it chanced, as sonictimes chance it must. 
That one, among so many^ overleaped 
The limits of conl^-nul, his gentle eye 
Grew stern, and darted a severe rebuke. 

Ilis frown was full of terror, his voice 
Shook the delinc^iietit, with such >itsof awe, 

As left him not, till penitence had won 
Lost favour hack again, and closed the breach. 

But Discipline itt length, 
O’erlooked and iiiiomployed, grow sick, and died. 
Then study languisliod, emulation slept, 

And virtue fled. The schools became a scene 
Of solemn farce, where ignorance in stills, 

Ilis cap well lined with logic not his own,, 

AVith parrot tongue, performed lljc scholar's part. 
Proceeding soon u graduated*^duncc. 

AVhat was learned. 

If aught was learned in childhood, is forgot ; 

And such expense as pinches ]>arents blue. 

And inortlHcs the libentl hand of love. 

Is squandered in pursuit of idl^; sports 
And vicious pleasures.’’ 


TaA* 



CLASS THIRD. 


DUTIES TO MAN, AS A MEMEEll OF CIVIL SOCIETY. 


To this class bclorp the Hutios of magistrates and citizens. 
As these, however, would he hut imperfectly und(Tstood, 
without a knowledge of tlie nature of civil society, and of 
the relations subsisting between society and the individual, 
it will he necessary to consider these latter, before entering 
upon the former. 1 shall, therefore, attempt to explain, 
first. The Nature mid Limilaiions of Civil Soviet: second- 
ly. Government^ or the planner in tohich the Obligations of 
Society arc Discharged; thirdly. The Duties Magis-- 
trates : fourthly, 'The Duties Citizens* 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 

OF CIVIL SOClEiY. 

As civil society is a somewhat complicated conception, it 
may bo useful, in the first place, to consider tlie nature of 
a society in its simplest form. This chapter will, tliereforc, 
l)c divided into two sections. The first treats of the consli- 
iuthn of a simple society ; the second, of the constitut ion of 
civil society. * 


SECTION I, 

OP A SIMPLE SOCIETY. 

I. Of the Nature of a Simple Society. 

1. A society of any sort originates in a peculiar form of 
contract, entered into between each several individual form¬ 
ing the .society, on the one part, and all the other members 
of the society on the other part. Each party promises to do 
certain things to or for the other, and puts itself under 
moral obligation to do so. Hence, we see that conscience, 
or the power of recognizing moral obligation, is, in the verv 
nature of things, essential to the existence of a society. 
Without it, a society could not be formed. 

2. This contract, like any other, respects those things, 
and those things only, in which the parties have thus bound 
themselves to each other. ,4^ tl>e individual is under no 
obligation to be’ong to the society, but the obligation is 
purely voluntary, he is bound in no other manner, and for 
no other purpose, than those in and for which he has bound 
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himself. In all other respects, he is as free as he was be¬ 
fore. 

3. Inasmuch as the formation of a society involves the 
idea of a moral oblij^ation, eacli party is under moral obli¬ 
gation to fulfil its part of the contract. 'J'he society is bound 
to do what it has promised to every individunl, and every 
individual is bound to do vrhnt he lias proiuiscd to tli<‘ so¬ 
ciety. If either party cease to do this, the compact, like any 
other mutual contract, is dissolved. 

4. Inasmuch as every individual is, in all rcsp(‘cts ex¬ 
cepting those in wliich he has bound himself, as free as he 
was before, the society has no riglit to impose upon the 
individual any other obligsitioii than those under wliicli lie 
lias placed himself. For, as he has come under no such 
obligation to them, they have no more eontroul over liim 
than any other man. And, as ihcir whole power is limited 
to that wliich has been conferred upon them by individuals, 
beyc>nd this limit, they are no society; tln^y liave no 
jiower ; their act is really out of the .yoc/c/y,.and is, of course 
binding upon no member of the society, any mote than 
U})()ii any other man. , 

5. As every momher of the soidety enters it upon the 
same terms, that is, as every one comes under llie same 
obligations to llic society, and the society conies under the 
same obligations to him, tliey are, l»y consequence, so far 
ns the society is concerned, all equals or felhiws. All have 
equal rights, and all are subject to the same obligations. 

(J. That which defines the ohilgatioiis under whieli the 
individual and the society have come, in respect to each 
other, is called the cuuAtitullon of the society. It is intt'iid- 
ed to express the object of the association, and tlio manner 
in which that object is to be accom[dished : that is to sa/, 
it declares wliat the individual promises to do for the society, 
what the society promises to do for the individual, and the 
object for which tliis association between the parties is 
formed. 

7* -As the union of individual%in this manner is voluntary, 
every member naturally has a right to dissolve the con¬ 
nection when he pleases; and the society have also a cor¬ 
responding right. As, however, this would frequently 
expose both parties to inconvenience, it is common, in the 
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articles of the constitution, or the form of compact, to 
specify on what terms tins may be done. When this part 
of the agreement has thus been entered into, it of course 
becomes as binding as any other part of it. 

. II. Of the manner in which such a society shall be go¬ 
verned. 

The object of any such aseociation is to do something. 
But it is obvious that they can act only on one of three 
suppositions: by unanimity, by a minority, or by a majority. 
To expect nnammity in the opinions of a being so diver¬ 
sified in chanicter as man, is frivolous. To suspend the 
o])('ration of many upon the decisions of one, is manifestly 
unjust, would be subversive of tlie >vhole object of the 
association, and wouhl render the whole society more ineffi¬ 
cient th.in the separate individuals of which it is composed. 
To suppose a society to be governed by a minority., would 
be to suppose a less number of equals superior in wisdom 
and goodness to a greater number, which is absurd. It 
remains, therefore, that eveiy society must of necessity be 
governed by a major it if. 

III. Of the limits within which Lhe power of the majority 
is restricted. 

The majority, as we have just seen, is vested, from 
necessity, with the whole pow'er of the society. But it 
derives its power wholly and exclusively from the society, 
and of course it can have no power beyond, or diverse from, 
that of the society itself. Now, as the power of tiic society 
is limited by the concessions made by each individual 
respectively, and is hound by its obligations to each indivi¬ 
dual, the power of the majority is manifestly restricted with- 
ip precisely the same limits. 

Thus, to be more particular, a majority has no right to do 
any thing which the individuals forming the society have 
nut authorized the society to do: 

1. They have no right to change the object of the society. 
If this be changed, another society is formed, and the in¬ 
dividual members are, as at first, at liberty to unite with it 
or not. 

2. They have no right to do any thing beyond^ or differ¬ 
ent fromt the object of the society. The reasons are the 
same as in the former instance. 
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3. Nor have they a right to do any thing in a manner 

different from that to which tlie members, upon entering 
the society, agreed. The manner set forth in the consti¬ 
tution, was tliat by which the individuals bound themselves, 
and tliey are bound by nothing else. ^ 

4. Nor have they a right to do any thing which violates 
the principle of the entire social equality of the nicinbc‘r<i. 
As all subjected themselves equally to the same rules, any 
act which supposes a difference of right, is at variance Avith 
thefundametital principle of the compact. 

And hence, from the nature of the compact, it is obviotis, 
that, Avhile a majority act within the limits of the authority 
thus delegated to them, the individual is under a moral 
obligation to obey their decisions; for he has voluntarily 
placed himself under such obligation, and he is bound to 
fulfil it. 

And, on the other hand, thn society is bound to fulfil to 

» 

the individual the contract whicli they have l‘oriiu*d with 
him, and to carry forward the object of* the associalion in 
the manner and in the spirit of the contract entered into. 
Nor is this a mere matter of form or of expediency: it is a 
matter of moral obligation voluntarily entered into; and it 
is as binding as any other contract formed under any other 
circumstances. 

And, again, if the society or tlie majority act in violation 
of these <uigagements, or if they do any thing not committed 
to them by the individual, such act is not binding upon any 
member: and he is under no more obligation to he go¬ 
verned by it, than ho would be if it were done by any otiicr 
persons, or if not done at all. 

If these principles be correct, they will, I think, throw 
6omc light upon the question of the durability of corpora¬ 
tions. A corporation is a society established for certain 
purposes, which are to be executed in a certain manner. 
Ue who joins it, joins it under these conditions; and the 
whole power of the society consists in power to do these 
things in this manner. If thoy do any thing else, they, 
when doing it, are not this society, but some other. And 
ortsourse those, whether the minority or the majoiity, who 
act according to the original compact, are the society; and 
the others, whether more or less, arc something else. The 
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act of incorporation is governed by the same principles. 
It renders the persons so associated a body politic, and 
recognised in law, but it does not interfere with the original 
principles of such an association. The corporation, there¬ 
fore, are the persons, whether more or less, who adhere to 
the original agreement; and any act declaring any thing 
else to be the society, is unjiist and void. 

Itut suppose them all to h.ive altered tlieir sentiments. 
The society is then, of course, dissolved. They may, if 
they choose, form another society ; hut they are not another, 
of cutirse^ nor can they be such, until they form another 
organization. 

Again, suppose that they have property given under the 
original association, and for the promotion of its ohj('cts, 
and the whole society, or a majority of them, have changed 
its objects. I answer. If a part still remain, and prosecute 
the original object, they are the society; and the others, 
by changing tlie object, have ceased to be the society. 
The right of property vests with those who adliere to the 
original constitution. If all have changed the oUjeet, the 
society Is dissolved ; and all ov^nerslii[), so far as the 
property is concerned, ceases. It therefore cither belongs 
to the public, or reverts to the heirs at law. A company 
of men, ^ united for another object, though retaining the 
same name, have no more right to inherit it than any other 
citizens. The right of a h'gislature to give it to them by 
special act, is even very questionble. Legislatures are not 
empowered to bestow property upon men at will: and such 
grant, being beyond the power conceded to the legislator, 
seems to me to be null and void. 

The principles of this section seem to me to demand 
the special attention of those who are at present engaged in 
conducting the bustiiess of voluntary associations. It should 
always be remembered, that he who joins a voluntary asso¬ 
ciation, joins it for a specified object, and for no other. 
The association itself has one object, and no other. This 
object, and the manner ii] which it is to be accomplished, 
ought to be pK inly set forth in the constitution. Now, 
when a majority attempt to do any thing not compreheiided 
within this object thus set forth, or in a manner at variance 
with that prescribed, they violate the fundamental article 
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of the compact, nod the society is virtually dissolved. And 
against such infraction of right it is the duty of the individual 
to protest; and if it be persisted in, it is his duty to withdraw. 
And it seems to me tliat, otherwise, the whole benefit of 
voluntary associations will be lost; and if the whole society 
do it, the society is changed, and it is changed in no man¬ 
ner the less because its origin:il name is retained. If the 
objects of such associations be not restricted, their increasing 
complication wdll render them unmanageable by any forni 
of agency. If an individual, when he unites with others 
for one object, knows not for how many objects, nor for 
what inodes of accomplishing them, he shall be held re¬ 
sponsible, who will ever unite in a benevolent enterprise ? 
And, if masses of men may be thus associated in every 
part of a country for one professed object, and this object 
may be modified, changed, or exceeded, acconling to the 
will of an accidental majority, voluntary associations will 
very soon be transformed into the tools of intriguing and 
ambitious men, and will thus become a curse instead of a 
blessing. 


SECTION ir. 

OP CIVIL SOClJiTy. 

In order to consider this subject correctly, it will he 
necessary to consider society as distinct from government. 
It may exist without a government. At some time it must 
have so existed. And in all cases, government is merely 
the instrument by which it accomplishes its purposes. 
Government is the agent. Society is the principal. 

The first consideration which meets us, in tlie discussion 
of this subject, is, that civil socikty is an institution op 
GOD ; or, in other words, it i% the will of God that man 
should live in a state of society. This may be shown both 
from the original impulses common to all men, and from the 
necessities of man, arising out of the conditions of his pre¬ 
sent existence. 
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I. From the original impulses of man. 

1. One of the strongest and most universal impulses of 
our nature, is a general love for society. It oommences, as 
every one must have observed, with early infancy, and con- 
^tinues, unabated, to the close of life. The poets can con¬ 
ceive of no situation more afflictive, or more intolerable, than 
that of a human being in a state of perfect loneliness. 
I Icnce solimry confinement is coiisidered, by all mankind, 
as one of tne severest forms of punishment. And, hence, 
a disposition to separate one’s self from society is one of 
the surest indications of mental derangement. Now, the 
natural result of this intense and universal impulse is a dis¬ 
position to controul such other desires as shall be inconsist¬ 
ent with it. Wherever these dispositions exist, a number 
of human beings will as readily and naturally form a society 
as they will do any other thing on which their happiness 
depends.' A constitution of this sort manifestly shows what 
is the will of our Creator concerning us. 

2. The various forms of human attachment illustrate the 
same truth. 

Thus, the attachment between tjic sexes at once forms a 
society, which is the origin of every other. Of this union, 
the fundamental principle is a limited surrender of the hap¬ 
piness of^each to that of the other, and the consequent at¬ 
tainment of an increased return of happiness. From this 
arises the love of parents to children, and that of children 
to parents, and all the various modifications of affection 
resulting from collateral and more distant relationships. 

ilesidcs these, there must continually arise the feeling of 
friendship between individuals of similar habits .and of cor¬ 
respondent pursuits ; the love of benevolence towards those 
who need our succour, or who awaken our sympathy | and 
the love of approbation, which will stimulate us to deny 
ourselves for the sake of acquiring the good opinion of those 
by whom we are surrounded. Now, the tendency of all 
these instincts is manifestly twofold : [first, as in the former 
instance, as these propensities c.an be gratided only by 
society, we shall be disposed to surrender whatever will be 
inconsistent with the enjoyment of society; and, secondly, 
since it is, as we have seen before, in the very nature 
affection, to surrender our own personal gratification for the 
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happiness of those wliom we love, aiFeclion renclers such a 
surrender one of the very sources of our individual happiness. 
Thus, patriotism, wliicli is only one form of the love of so¬ 
ciety, not only supposes a man to he willing to surrender 
sometliing personal for the sake of something general, which 
he likes better, hut also to derive happiness from that very 
surrender, and to ho actually happier when acting from these 
principles than from any other. It is almost needless to 
add, that the Creator’s intention, in forming beings wath 
such impulsions, is too evident to he mistaken. 

11. The same truth is taugijt from the iicceshifies imposed 
upon us hif the couditious of our beings 

1. yuppose the liuman race, entirely destitute of these 
social principles, to have been scattered abroad over the 
face of the eartli as mere isolated individuals. It is evident 
that, under such circumstances, the race must quickly have 
perished. Alan, thus isolated, could never contend, cither 
with the cold of the northern, or with the wild beasts of the 
temperate and Avarmer, regions. He lias neither iiiusculur 
power, nor agility, nor instinct, to protect him from the one, 
nor any natural form of <Jothingto shield him from the other. 

2. Jiut suppose that, by any means, the race of man could 
ho continued. Without soci(‘ty, tlie progressive melioration 
of hi'i condition Avould be impossible. 

AV'ithout society, there could he no division of labour^ 
Every one must do every thing for himself, and at the 
greatest possible disarlvantage. Without society, there 
<'ould he neitlier any knondedge of the agents of natures nor 
any application of them to the production of value. A 
man’s instrumenls would he almost exclusively limited to 
his teeth and nails. Without society, there could be nQ 
acknowledged right ofproperhj. Hence, from these causes, 
there could be no accumulated capital; and each successive 
generation of men must, like the brutes, remain precisely in 
the condition of their predecessors. It is equally evident, 
that, under these circumstances, there could exist no possU 
bility of either intellectual or moral improvemeuL In fact, 
take the most civilized, intellectual, and moral condition in 
which man has ever existed, and compare it with the con¬ 
dition of man, naked, wandering, destitutei exposed to th% 
peltings of every tempest, and liable to become the prey of 

X 
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every ferocious bejist, and the difference between these two 
conditions is wholly the result of society. If it be granted 
that God is benevolent, and wills the happiness of man, 
nay> if it be even granted that God wills the ejcistence of 
man, it must be conceded that He also wills that condition 
on which, not merely his happiness, hut even his very exist¬ 
ence depends. 

Now, if this he tlie fact, that is, civil society he an in¬ 
stitution of God, several important conclusions will be seen 
to follow from it: 

J. A very important distinction may be observed between 
civil society ami a simple or voluntary society, such as is 
described in the last section. In a simple society, the con¬ 
tract is voluntary, and is, like any other society, dissolved 
at the pleasure of the parties; or it ceases tube binding 
upon either party, if its conditions be violated by the other 
party. But, civil society being an institution of (iod, spe¬ 
cific duties arc imposed upon both parties, Avhich remain 
unchanged even after the other j^arty may, in various re¬ 
spects, h.'ive violated his p.rt of tl*e contract. In civil 
society, we are under obligation to /lod as Avell as to man, 
and the former obligation remains oven after the other has 
been annulled. In tliis respect, it follows the analogy of 
the other relations established hy (rod, as that of husband 
and wife, parent and child, in which the one party is hound 
to act in obedience to the will of (Jod, and according to tlie 
obligations of the relation, whether tlic other party does so 
or not. 

2. Civil society being an ordinance of God, it cannot 
be justly established, upon any principles wlmtsoever, simply 
according to the will of the parties., hut it must bo established 
upon the principles which God has established. If it be 
established upon any other principles, the evidence of liis 
displeasure wrill be seen in the mutual evil whicli botli parties 
suffer, in consequence of violating a law of their being. 
Such is the case with marriage. This is a form of society 
established by God. Memhave no right to enter into it as 
they please, but only according to the laws which God has 
established; and, if they act otherwise, mutual misery will 
be the result. 

3. If society be an ordinance of God, it follows that 
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ovory man who conforms to tlie sooinl laws of Ood has a 
ri{<ht to it. Tor if, in the formation of civil pooioty, men 
are under obligation to act in obedience to the will of Ood, 
they liave no right to construct it upon such principles as 
Mill exclude any man mIio is willing to uhey the sociid 
hnvs of his 3Iaker. No man can, therefore, justly he ex¬ 
cluded finm society, unlc'is he have committed some overt 
act hy M'liicii ho has foifeited this right. Ilis original right 
is to he taken for granted : the proof of forfeiture rests witlr 
those who M'ould exclude him. Hence, it is not cnoiigli, to 
say, if a man does not like this society, he may go to another. 
8olong as he violates none of his Makers social Ians lie has 
aright to fhis mcivty^ and lie cannot lie excluded from it. with¬ 
out injustico. Aiiv cour'-c of legislation, therefore, which 
obliges men to leave a society, unless their foifeiture of social 
right be jiroved, is oppressive and unjust 

4. As soeietv is an ordinance of (_jod, it i.s evidently the 
will of (hid that its existence 1)0 preserved. Hence, society 
lias a right to take all tlie means which may he iieeessaiy to 
prevent those ciimes, which, if periiiitlcd, must destroy society 
itself. lienee i^ denv(*d*it.s power to jiunish criminals, to en¬ 
force contracts, and to estahli.sh hUeli forms of government as 
may best conduce to the well-being of the social institution. 


1 supjiose it to have been from a misconception of these 
principles, that our forefatliers erred. TJiey conceived that, 
ill forming a civil society heic in the wilderness, they had a 
right to iranie its provisions in such manner as they chose. 
IJence, they made the form of religious Indict a suliject of 
civil legislation, and assumed the right of banishing from 
their society fliose who differed from them in the mode of 
worsliipping (Jod, Their first assumption 1 conceive to he an 
error If society he an ordinance of God, whenever and 
wliercvor iiK'ii form it. they must form it in ohetlience to his 
laws. But lie lias never intended that religious belief, or re¬ 
ligious practice, if they interfere not with the rights of others, 
should be subject to human legislation. 

Second/i/. Oi^ tmk natork *nd limitations of tiik 
CONTRACT entered into between the individual and civil society. 

It has been already remarked,* that every society is es¬ 
sentially a mutual compact, entered into between every in- 
diridual and all the rest of those who ibrni the society. As 


0 
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all these individuals enter the society upon the same terms, 
that is, put themselves under the power of society in the same 
respects, the power of the society over the individual is de¬ 
rived from the concession of every individual, and is no other, 
tfnd in no wise different from what these individuals have 
made it. And. on the other hand, as every member of the 
society is a party to the contia'’t which the society has made 
with the individual, every member of the society is bound 
faithfully to execute the contract thus .mtered info. 

Hut, as it was also remarked, this society differs from a 
simple or voluntary society, inasmuch as it is an ordinance of 
(iod, and it is subject to the laws which he has imposed upon 
it. That every man is hound to become a member of civil 
society, need not be asserted ; all that 1 affirm is, that, if men 
form a civil society, they are hound to firm it according to 
the laws which God has appointed. They cannot form it 
according to any other principles, without violating the rights 
of their fellow-men, and disobeying the laws of (fod. 

The question, then, which meets us as of the first im¬ 
portance. is this : What are the laws under wdiich God has 
subjected civil society ? On this question I now proceed to 
offer a few suggestions, considering, first, what is e.sxcn(ial to 
the existence of society ; and, secondly, what is merely acci¬ 
dental- 

1. Of ivhat is essential to the existence of civil society. 

1. As (iod wills the existence of civil society, it is mani¬ 
fest that he must forbid whatever Avould bo inconsistent lA’ith 
its existence. And, on the other hand, he who chooses to 
enter society, virtually contracts to abstain from whatever is, 
from the constitution of things, inconsistent with its exis- 
ttence. This, 1 think, is as evident as that a man cannot 
honestly enter into a contract to do any two things in their 
nature essentially at variance. 

2. Suppose, noAv, a number of men to meet together to 
form a society, all being perfectly acquainted with the law 
of reciprocity, and all perfectly inclined to obey it. I think 
it is manifest that such persons would have to surrender 
nothing whatever, in order to form a civil society. Every 

' one would do just as he pleased, and yet every one would 
enjoy fully all the benefit of the social nature of man ; that 
is, every one would enjoy all the blessings arising both from 
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Ills individual and from his social constitution. This, 1 sup* 
pose, would be the most perfect state of human society of 
which we are able to conceive. 

As, therefore, society, in ils 7nost perfect slate^ may exist 
without the individual's surrendering up the right to do any 
thing which is consistent with the law of reciprocity, iheex^ 
islenca of society presents no reason why he should surrender 
any light which he may enjoy consistently with this law. 
Whatever other reasons there may be, as those of bciievo* 
Icnce, mercy, or religion, tliey belong not to this question. 
As every man has, originally, the right to do as he pleases, 
provided he inteifcres not with the rights of his neighbours, 
and as the existence of civil society presents no reason why 
this right should be restricted, it remains, notwithstanding 
the existence of such society, just as it was before ; that is, 
the riglit vests, without change, in the individual himself, 

3. Sn[)pose, now, any individual to violate the htir of 
reciprocity; as, for instance, tliat A steals the proprifyof 
li, (»r violates a contract into which they have nuituallv 
enteieil. If tliis be allowed, that is, if every man weie to 
steal at Avill the property of his neiglibour, tt is manifest 
that tlie riglit of property would be at an <Mid, and every 
man would he obliged to retire as far as possible fioiii c\cry 
other man ; that is, society wmuld he dissolvctl. 

4. Again, sup)»o>e tliat J3 takes the work of redress into 
his own hands, being, at once, liis own legislator, judge, and 
executioner. From the native principles of the human heart 
it is evident that, from being the aggrieved party, he uould, 
in turn, become the aggressor. This would lead to leveiige 
on the part of A,- -a revenge to be repealed by the otlwT 
party, until it ended either in the destruction of one or 
botli. licnee, every difference would lead to interminable 
war and unbridled ferocity; tind society would cease, because 
every man would prefer quiet solitude to ceaseless hostility. 

To allow one’s self, therefore, in any violation of the law 
of reciprocity, or to assume the right of redressing one’s own 
wrongs, is to pursue a course inc.»nsi&tent with the existence 
of society; for, were such a course to be pursued uuivcisalJy, 
society could not exist. 

Again, on the other hand, since, in a company of morally 
imperfect beings, injury is liable to occur, and since, if injury 
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were not prevented, the virtuous would become the prey 
the vicious, and society would, as before, be destroyed by 
universal violence, it is manifestly necessary that injury be 
prevented, that is, that the virtuous he protected, and that 
^wrongs bo redressed. Hut, as we have shown that tlio 
lights of individual self protection and redress arc inconsis¬ 
tent with tlie existence of hoeiety, and as tlie individual must 
not redress them, tlie duty devolves upon the other party, 
that is, upon society. Society is, thtrofore, lainnd t*) do for 
the individual what he has relinquished the riglit to do for 
himself; that is, to protect biro from violation of tlie law of 
reciprocity, or to redress bis wrong, if this light lx* violated. 

lienee, we see the nature of the compact entered into be¬ 
tween the individual and society. It essentially involves 
the following particulars: 

1. Every individual, by entering soci(*ty, promises that 
he will abstain from every violation of the law of reeiprocity, 
which, if universally permitted, W’ould destroy society. For, 
if he 1)0 allowed to violate it, the allowance to violate it must 


be extended to alL since all arc equals; and thus society, 
w^ould be destro 3 'cd. Hut as, bv the destruction of soeiety, 
he would gain nothin ^ but solitude, wdiitdi he eoiihl enjoy 
without depriving others of what is to them a source of hap- 
]»in<‘ss. there ean he no nvi'son a'^signeil wlij'he should dimi- 
iiisli their happiness, to procure wliat lie could equally well 


eiq\w by leaving them alone. If he join tlie Sfxdcly, he must 
conform to whatever is necessarv to its existence; ii lie he 


un^^ilHng to dt> so, he must remain alone. 

2. Every mdividual promises to surrciider to society tlie 
right of self-protection, 

3. And, lastly, every individual promises to surrender to 
soei(*tv the right to redress his own wrongs. 

Ainl, on the ol..er hatnl, society promises,— 

1. 'Jo protect the individual in tlie enjoyment of all his 
rights; that is, to enforce upon every individual, within 
ceitain limits, obedience to the law of reciprocity, 

2. To redress wrongs v^ienever they may occur, either 
by obliging the ollendcr to do justly, or else by inflicting 
such punishment as may he most likely to prevent a repeti¬ 
tion of the injury, either by the oflender or by others. 

It is important here to remark, that this surrender on the 
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one part, and tins obligation on the other part, aif mutual 
and universal: that is to say, the individual, on his part, 
surrenders wholly and entirely the right cither to defend or 
to redress himself; and, on the other hand, society guaran¬ 
tees to defend him, and to do him justice to the utmost; 
that is, no matter in how small a right, and no matter at 
how great an expense. 

* Hence, we see the anti socMal tendency of all tliose secret 
societies, of which the ohj(»ct, eillier avowed or in fact, is to 
protect the individual members in opposition'to the laws, 
that is in opposition to society. In this case, while the in¬ 
dividual reci ives from civil society the s-aiue benefits as other 
men, and expects from it the fulfilment of its part of the 
contract, ho docs not make, on his part, the correspondent 
surremler. Ife expects to he protected and redre.'jscd, hut 
lie reserves also the light of proteetiiig and ledressing him¬ 
self, and it may he in o[>position to the just opciation of 
those laws which he eni'oiccs upon otliers. 

And hence, aKo, W(jsee t!ie obligation of (‘very one to 
cx(*rt himself to the utteunost, in older to cnfoice tlie ex¬ 
ecution of tlie law's, no matter in how' small a matter, or in 
the case of how^ ohscurf; an individual. The execution of 
the laws is what we all promise, and w'c are all hound to 
fulfil it. And if laws aii' not executed, that is, if individuals 
he not protected, and A\rungs bo not ledressed by society, 
tlie individuals will redress tliein tliemselves, and thus society 
will 1»4» dissolved- The frequent oeeiirrence of inohs, that 
is. of extra-legal modes of lediess for su|)posed grievances, 
are among tlie most decisive indications of a stale of society 
vei'dn*; towards dissolution. 

liul, wliile this contract is thus univ<'rsal and obligatory, it 
is to he n'Miarked, that it is so only in respe ct to tliose things 
in which the parties have respectividy hound llieinsolves. 
'J'lie iiidiviijual, hy entering into society, promises to abstain 
from whatever is inconsistent with tlie existence of society; 
but, by cntciing into society, lie promises nothing more. 
Society promises to restrain and to redress whatever would 
be dcsti active to society, but it promises no more. In all 
other respects, the parties are exactly in the situation in 
which they were before the establishment of society. Thus 
freedom, therefore, both of person, of intellect, and of con- 
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science, remain, by the fact of the existence of society, un-* 
touched. Thus also freedom of property remains as before, 
except simply in so far as a portion of every man’s property 
is pledged to meet the necessary expenses of government. 

• So long as he obey the law of reciprocity, society has no 
further demands upon him, unless his assistance be demand¬ 
ed in enforcing this obedieiu e upon otliers. 

By this compact, every individual is very greatly the 
gainer. 

1. He proriiises to obey the law of reciprocity, winch is 
the law of his nature, and by the obedience to which alone 
he can be happy. 

2. He surrenders the right of self-protection, which with¬ 
out society he can exert in but a very imperfect manner, 
and with nothing hut tlie force of bis individual arm ; and 
he receives in return the right to wield in liis defence the 
whole power of society. 

3. He surrenders the right of redressing his own grie¬ 

vances, and receives in return ihe right to liave liis grie¬ 
vances redreS'jcd, at whatever expense, by the whole power 
of the society. ^ 

And, hence, as fiod wills the linppino«.s of man, wo sec 
another reason Avliy society is in oI)edieiice to his will; and 
why the laws necessary to the existence of society may he 
considered, as they are in fact considered in the Scriptures, 
as enacted by His authority. 


And, ag.ain, we see that, from the very nature of society, 
the individual is perfectly within its pliysical po'ver. This 
power of the whole, which they are hound to use only for 
his protection and defence, tliey may use for his injury and 


oppression. And as the wdiole power of the society is in 
the hands of the majority, the whole happiness of the indi¬ 
vidual or of the minority is always in the power of tlie 
majority. Hence we see there is no safegiMird against 


oppression, except that which exists in the conditions of the 
compact on which the society is formed, and the feeling of 


moral obligation to observe that compact inviolably. That 
, is to say, the rca' question of civil liberty is not concerning 


Jonns of government, but concerning the respective lhaiis 
and obligations of the individual of society. When 
these are correctly adjusted and inviolably obseived, there 
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can be no oppression under any forni of government. 
When these are not understood or not observed, there will 
be tyranny, under any form whatsoever; And to a man of 
sense it is a matter of very small consequence whether 
oppression proceed from one or from many; from .ui 
hereditary tyrant or from an unprincipled majority. The 
latter is rather the more galling, and surely at least as 
difficult of remedy. 

And, supposing the limits to have been correctly adjusted, 
it is obvious that they will be of no avail, unless there he 
in the community sufficient virtue to resist the temptations 
which continually occur to violate them. In the absence 
of this, the best constitution is valueless, or worse than 
valueless. Hence, we see the necessity of individual virtue 
to the existence of civil freedom. And, hence, whatever 
tends to depress the standard of individual virtue, saps the 
very foundations of liberty. And hence religion, in its 
purest form, and under its most authoritative sanctions, -is 
the surest hope of national as well as of individual happiness. 

II. Of thv accidental niodi/icalions of civil xucielij- 

1 have thus far trcate/l of what is essential to the social 
compact. Without such a contract as I have sugg<‘sted, 
society could not exist. I by no means, however, intend 
to assert that these limits are exclusive ; and that men, in 
forming society, may not enter into contract in other respects 
besides those which I liave stated. 

Some of the incidental additions to the original forms of 
contraft are the following: 

1. After having adjusted the limits of the r^ispective 
obligations, both of the society and of the individual, men 
may choose whatever form of government (hey please fqr 
the purpose of carrying forward the objects of society, lint, 
having adopted a particular form of government, they bind 
themselves to whatever is necessary to the existence of that 
government. Thus, if men choose a republiean form of 
government, in which the people are aekiiowlcdgod to be 
the immediate fountain of all power, they come under obli¬ 
gation to educate their children intellectually and morally; 
for, without intellectual and moral education, such a foim 
of government cannot long exist. And, as the intellectual 
education of the young can be made properly a subject of 
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social en.ictnieot, this duty may be enforced by society- 
And the only reason why religions education does not come 
under the same rule is, that it is not, for reasons which have 
been before given, a subject for social enactment. 

2. I liave said that, hy the essential principles of the 

social compart, every man is hound to contribute his part to 
the expenses of civil soeiei} ; but that, beyond this, ho is 
not in any respect hound. Still, this docs not exclude other 
forms of contract- j\Ieri may, tf lhaj agree to liold 

their whole property subject to the will of the whole, so 
that th(‘y shall bo obliged to employ it, not each one for his 
own good, hut each one for the benefit of the whole society". 
I say, that such a state of things might exist, hut it is matii- 
f<‘St that it is not c^ssential to society ; and that, being not 
essential, it is hy no means to he presumed ; find that it can¬ 
not exist justly, unless this right have been expressly con¬ 
ceded by the individual to society. If society exert such a 
power when it has not been expressly conceded to it it is 
tyranny. The common fact has been, that society has prC’ 
Kumed upon sucli powers, and has (‘xeicised them wdtlioiit 
reflection, and very greatly to soeial and individual injury. 

3. i\Ien h.ivc very generally been disposed to take for 
granted these accidental powers, and to question or limit 
the css(mtial jiow'ers of society. An instance in point 
occurs in the question of war. U’lie very idea of war sup¬ 
poses the society to have the right of deOM rnining the inoial 
relations in wdiich tlic individuals of one nation shall stand 
to the individuals of anotlior nation. Now, this pe^er of 
society over the individual has never, tliat I know of, been 
question^. And yet, 1 think it would be vciy diilicult 
to establish it. The moral picccpt U, If thine etUMuy 
hdng<T, feed him ; if he thirst, give lilm drink.'’ And I do 
not see that society nas st right to abrogate this command, 
or to render void this obligation ; or tliat any moral agent 
has the right to commit to other individuals the power of 
changing his moral relations to any creature of find. For¬ 
giveness and charity to men are dispositions which u'e owe 
to Clod. And f do not see that society has any more right 
to interfere with the manifestation of these dispo'-itions, than 
w'ith the liberty to inculcate them and to teach them. 

To conclude* Whatever concessions on the part of the 
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ndividual, and whatever powers on the part of society, are 
nreexsartj to the existence of society^ must, hy the very fact 
of the existence of society, he taken for granted. Whatever 

is not thus necessjiry is a matter of concession and mutual 

* 

adjustment; and has no right to be presumed, uiiloss it can 
he shown to liave actually been surrendered. That is, in 
general, a man is hound hy what he has agreed to; but he 
is not hound by any thing else. 

I think no one can rellect upon the above considerations 
without being led to the conclusion, that the cultivation of 
tlie moral nature of man is the grand means for the ini- 
])rovement of sneiety. This alone teaches man, wl'ether 
as an individual or as a society, to respect the rights of 
man, as an individual or as a society. This teaclu's every 
one to ol).servft inviolate llic contract into Avhicli. as a 


meiulier of society, he has entered. Now, sinci*. a-^ \\d 
]iav(! before' shown, the light of conseienc(j and the diclafcs 
of natural religion are insullicient to exert the requisite 
moral power over man, our only hope is in that revelation 
of his will which fJod has made in the Holy Seiiplures. 
Jn these books we are tauglit that all our duties to man are 
tak<m under the immcfliate protection ot Almighty (Jod. 
f)n pain of his eternal displeasure, lie commands us to love 
eveiyman as ourselves, llerc lie holds foith tlie strong(‘st 

^ <7 

inducements to obedience, and In^re he presents the stioiigest 
motives, not nuTcly to rcci[)rocity, hut also to l)cnev<dcncc. 
It is lamentahlo to hear the levity witli whieh some politi¬ 
cians, ifnd, as tliey would persuade us to believe them to 
he, xfnfrxmen^ sjieak of the religion of Jesus Chiisf; to 
observe how com[)lacently they talk of using it as an instru¬ 
ment. coTivenitmt enough for diieeling tlu' weak, hut w'hicli 
a man of sense can well enough flo without; and wliich 
a mere appendage to the Ibices tliat, hy his constitution, 
are destined to act upon man. A more profound acquaint¬ 
ance with the moral and social nature of man, would, as it 


seems to me, work a very important change in their views 
of this subject. 
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OP THE MODE IN WIllClI TflR ODJEClS OF SOCIETY ARE 

ACCOMPLISHED. 

We have tlius fur treated merely of the constitution of a 
society, of the contract entered into hetwoon the individual 
and society, and of the ohlifjations hence devolving upon 
eacli. The obli{jatif)ns of society are to protect tlie individual 
A'om infractions of tlie law of reciprocity, and to redress his 
wrongs if he have been injured. 

liut it is niiinifcst that this obligation cannot he discharg¬ 
ed hv tlie whole of society as a body. If a man steal from 
his neighbour, the whole community cannot leave their oc¬ 
cupations, to detect, to try. and to punish the thief. Or, if 
a law is to bo enacted respecting the punishment of tlieft, 
it cannot be d(»ne bv the whole community, hut mnst of ne- 
ecssity bp intrustfid to d(*lpij[ate.s. On the priiiciplp of divi. 
sion of labour, it is maiiifpst that tin's spr\ico will bp both 
morp olipaply and more pprfpetly done, by thosp who devote 
themselves to it. tlian hy those who are, for the greater part 
of the time, engaged in other o^’pnpations. 

Now I suppose a gnverniuont to he tliat svstem of dele¬ 
gated agencies, by wbicli these obligations of society to the 
individual are I'ul'illed. 

And, moreover as every society may have various en¬ 
gagements to form with other independent soeieties. it is 
convenient, in general, that this business should be trans¬ 
acted bv this same svstem of agencies. These two ofiicea 
of government, though generally united, are in their nature 
distinct. Thus we see, in ^nir own country, the State Go¬ 
vernments are. to a considerable degn-e, intrusted with the 
first, while a purl of the former, and all the latter power, 
vest in the general goveriunent. 
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A gorernment thus understood is naturally divided into 
three parts. 

1. An individual may from ignorance violate the rights 
of his neighbour, and thus innocently expose himself to 
punishment. Or, if he violate Ids neighbour s rights malij 
ciously, and justly merit punishment, a punishment may be 
inflicted more severe tlian the nature of the case demands. 
To avoid this, it is necessity that the various forms of 
violation be as clearly as possible defined, and also that the 
penalty be plainly and explicitly attached to each. This is 
a law. This, as we have shown, must be done by dele¬ 
gates. These delegates are called a legislature, and the 
individual members of it are legislators. 

From what we have said, their power is manifestly limit¬ 
ed. They have no power except to execute the obligations 
whicli society has undertaken to fulfil towards the individuali 
This is all that society has conferred, for it is all that society 
had to confer. 

If legislators originate any power in themselves, or exer¬ 
cise any power conferred, for imy purpose diftbrent from that 
for which it was conferrtjd, they violate right, and are guilty 
of tyranny. 

2. Hut suppose a law to bo enacted, that is, a crime to 
be defined, and the pen.alty to be affixed. It has reference 
to no particular case, for, w'hen enacted, no case existed to 
be affected by it. Suppose now an individual to be accused 
of violating this law. Here it is necessary to apjily the 
law to this particular case. In order to do this, w-e must 
ascertain, first, whether the accused did commit the act laid 
to Ins charge; secondly, whether the act, if it be proved to 
have been done, is a violation of the law ; that is, whether 
it come within the description of actions which the law 
forbids; and, thirdly, if this be proved, it is necessary to 
declare the punishment which the law assigns to this par¬ 
ticular violation. This is the judicial branch of the go.^ 
vernraent. 

3. After the law has been thus applied to this particular 
case, it is necessary that it he carried into effect. This 
devolves upon the third, or the executive branch of a go¬ 
vernment. 
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T{es]ioctin{T all of those tliroo branches of f;ovornmcnt, it 
, may ho remarked in general, that they arc essentially indc- 
pendef/t of each other; that each one has its specific duties 
marked out by society, within the sphere of whioli duties it 
is responsible to society, and to society ahne. Nor is this 
independence at all affected by the mode of its appointment, 
Soci(?ty may choose a way oT appointing an agent, but that 
is by no means a surrender of the rhiiin which it has upon 
the agent. Thus, society may impose upon a legislature, 
or an executive, the duty of appointing a judiciary ; hut 
the judiciary is just as niucli independent of the executive, or 
of tlic legislalnre^ as tlioiigli it wore aj)pointed in some other 
Wiiy. Society, by conferiiiig upon one branch the right of 
appointment, has conferred upon it no other right. Tlie 
judge, although appointed by tlie legislator, is as independent 
of him, as the legislator would he if appointed by the judge, 
Ivich, within his own sphere, is under obligation to per¬ 
form precisely those dtities assigned by society, and no 
other. And hence arises tlie pro])riety of establishing llic 
tenure of ofiice, in eae-h several branch, independently of 
the other , 

The two first of these departments are ficquently sub¬ 
divided. 

Thus the legislative department is commonly divided into 
tivo branches, chosen under dissimilar conditions, for tlie 
purpose of exerting a (dieck upon each other, by ropreHmt- 
iiig society under different aspects, and thus preventing par¬ 
tial and hasty legislation. 

The judiciary is aNo generally divided. judges e\- 

jilain and int(‘r|iret the law ; while it is (ho province of tlie 
jury to ascertain tlicj'acts. 

The executive j'' generally sole, and executes the law by 
moans of subordinate agents, ^onletiinos, however, a coun¬ 
cil is added, for the sake of advice, without whose concur¬ 
rence the executive cannot act. 

Sometimes the fundamental principles of the social com- 

E act are expressed, and therespective powers of the different 
ranches of (he government are defined, and the mode of 
their appointment described in a written document. Such 
is the case in the United States, ^t other times, these 
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principles and customs have grown up in the progress of 
society, and arc the deductions drawn from, or principles 
established by, uncoiitested usage. The hitter is the case in 
Great Ikitain. In eitlier case, such principles and practices, 
whether expressed or understood, are called the constitulian 
of a country. 

Nations difi’er W’idely in the mode of selection to office, 

and in the tenure by which office is held. Thus, under 

some constitutions, the government is wholly hereditary. 

In others, it is partly hereditary and partly elective. In 

others, it is wholly elective. 

• ► 

Thus, in Great IJritain. the executive and one briinch of 
the legislature are hereditary ; the other branch of tl)e legis¬ 
lature is elective. The judiciary is appointed by the exe¬ 
cutive, though they Jiold office, except in the case of the 
Lord High (Chancellor, daring go<id behaviour. 

In the United States, the executive, and both branches 
of the h'gislature, are ehiotivc. The judiciary is appointed 
by the executive, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. In the State Government, the inode of ap¬ 
pointment is v.irious. • 

If it be asked, Which of these is the prefemble form of 
government? the answer, I think, must he conditional. 

'I’he best form of goverment for any people, is the hcsl that 
its present moral and social condition renders prarticnhlr. 
A jieople may he so enlirelif surrendered to the injinence of 
passion, i\\\d injhienced by moral rest tain f that a 

government which relied upon moral restraint, could not 
exist for a day. In this ca.se, a subordinate and inferior 
principle yet remains ,—the principle of fear ; and the only 
resort is to a government of force, or a military des])Otisui. 
And such do we see to he the fact. An anarchy always 
ends in this form of government. After tliis has been esta¬ 
blished, and habits of subordination have been formed, while 
the moral restraints are yet too feeble for self government, 
an hereditary government, which addreses itself to the ima¬ 
gination, and strengthens itself Hby the influence of domes¬ 
tic connections and established usage, may be as good a form 
as a people can sustain. As they advance in intellectual 
and moral cultivation, it may advantageously become more 
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and more elective; and, in a suitable moral condition, it may 
be wholly so. For beings, w'ho are willing to govern themo 
selves by moral principle, there can be no doubt, thatagovern- 
ment relying upon moral principle, is the true form ofgovern- 
ipent. There is no reason why a man should be oppressed 
by taxation, and subjected to tear, who is willing to govern 
himself by the law of reciprocity. It is surely better for an 
intelligent and moral being to do riyht from his own will, 
than to pay another to force him to do right. And yet, as 
it is better that he should do right than wrong, even though 
he he forced to it, it is well that he should pay others to 
force him, if there be no other way of insuring his good con¬ 
duct. God has rendered the blessing of freedom insej)arable 
from moral restraint in the individual; and hence it is vain 
for a people to expect to be free, unless they are first willing 
to be virtuous. 

It is on this point, that the question of the permanency 
of the present form of government of the United States turns, 
Tljat such a form of government requires, of necessity, b 
given amount of virtue in*the people, cannot, I think, be 
doubted. If we possess that required amount of virtue, or 
if we can attain to it, the government will stand ; if not, it 
will fall. Or, if we now possess that amount of virtue, and 
do not maintain it, the government will fall. There is no 
self-sustaining power in any form of social organization. 
The only self-sustaining power is in individual virtue. And 
the form of a government will always adjust itself to the 
moral condition of a people. A virtuous people will, by 
their own moral power, frown away oppression, and, under 
any form of constitution, become essentially free. A people 
si^rrendered up to their own licentious passions, must bfi 
held in subjection by force; for every one will find, that 
force alone can protect him from his neighbours; and he 
will submit to be oppressed, if he may only be protected. 
Thus, in the feudal ages, the small independent landholders 
frequently made themselves slaves of one powerful chief, to 
shield themselves from the incessant oppression of twenty. 
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TIIK DUTY OK TItK OPFICrUlS OP A «0V!:KNMK.\T. 


Fkom ^yh:\t has been said, the duties of the officers of a 
{Tov<‘rnnient may be stattd in a few wonls. 

Jt will be remembered that a government derives its 
authority from society, of which it is the agent: that 
society derives its autlioritv from the eoinnact ffu’med bv 
individuals; that society, ami tln'rclations betwiwui soeiety 
and imlividuals, are tlie oidinamv'of (lod: ofcour''e the 
officer of a trovenunent, as the oiffan of soeielv. is hound 

t ' • 

as sm-h by tlio law of (Jod, and is under oldigarion to per¬ 
form the duties of lys <iffice in oliedionec to this law\ And, 
benr<‘, it makes no diffenuiee liow the other paity to the 
contrnet imiy execute th*'ir engagements ; he, as the s(‘rvant 
of (lod, set apart for tliis very thing, is liound, neverthe- 
le!**s. to act precisely acTording to the prlnci'plts liy which 
tiod lias dechued that this relation slionJd he governed. 

'.rite officers of a governiuent are Lri:i\latlvey Jiaticlal^ 
and 

{. Of I.e^si-sltilivc Officns 

1. Tt is the duty of a legislator to understand the social 
jirineiples of man, the nature of the the relation Avhich sub¬ 
sists between the individual and society, and (he mutual 
obligations of eacli. liy these are his power and his obli¬ 
gations limited ; and, unless he thus inform lum^clf, he can 
never know respecting any act. Avliether it he just, or whether 
It bo ojipressivc. Without such knowiialge, he can never 
act witii a clear conscience. 

2. It is the duty of a legislator to understand the proidse 
nature of the compact Avhieh bifids together the pat (icular 
joevV/y for Avhich lie legislates. This involves (ho general 
conditions of the social compact, and something more. It 
generally specifies conditions AA’bich the former does not 
coutuiu, and; besides; establishes the limit of the powers, 
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of the several branches of the government. Tie who enters 
upon the duties of a legislator, without such knowledge, is 
^ot only wicked, but contemptible. Jlc is the w'orst of all 
empirics ; he offers to prescril)e for a malady, and knows 
jiot whether the medicine lie U'-cs he a remedy or a poison. 
The injury which he inflicts is not on an individual hut on 
an entire community. There probably no method in 
which mischief is done so recklessly, .i^id on so large a scale, 
as hy ignorant, and tlioughtlcss, and nicked legislation. 
Were these plain considerations duly weighed, tlierc Avoiild 
he somew'hat fewer candidates for legislative office, and a 
somewhat greater deliberation on the part of tlie people in 
selecting them. 

.3. Having made liirnself acquainted with his powers and 
his ohligations, he is bound to exert his power prociselv 
within the limits by which it is restricted, and for the pur¬ 
poses for which it Avas conferred, to tlie best of his know^- 
Icdge and ability, and for the best good of tlie whole sfx'iety. 
Ile is bound impartially to carry into ellcct the principles of 
the general and the particular coin|»:ict, just/// those nu^pccl.s 
in Avliich the carrying them into (‘(Jecl. is cowmiilul to him. 
For the action of others he is not respoiisil)le, unless In* lias 
been made so responsible. lie is not the organ of a siriUm^ 
or of a dislritly much less of a part if ^ but of tlu‘ soviet if at 
large. And he wdio uses his jiowcr for the benefit of a 
section, or of a party, is false to Ids duty, to his country, and 
to his God. lie is engraving his name on the adamaiiiino 
pillar of liis country’s Idstory, to be gazed upon for ever as 
an object of universal detestation. 

4. It is Ids duty to leave every thing eNe undone- From 
no plea of present necessity, or of peculiar circumstances, 
may be overstep the limits of his eonstitutionnl powtT, either 
in the act itself^ or the purpose for wddcli the act is done. 
The moment he does this, he is a tyrant. Precisely tlie 
pow’er cominiiicd to him exists, and no other. If he may 
exercise one powder not delegated, he may exercise another, 
and he may exercise allj^tlius. on principle, he assumes 
himself to be tue fountain of power; restraint upon en¬ 
croachment ceases, and all liberty is henceforth at an end. 
If the powers of a legislator are insufficient to accomplish 
the purposes of society, inconvcnienc.es will arise. It is 
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better that these should be endured until tlie noccssitv of 

V 

some modification be made apparent, than to remedy tliem 
on principles which destroy all liberty, and thus remove one 
inconvenience by taking away the possibility of ever remov¬ 
ing another. • 

JI. Of judicial offlevrs, 

1. The judicial ofiicerforms an independent branch of the 
government, or a separate and distinct agent, for (executing 
a particular part of the contract which society has made witli 
the individual. As 1 liave said before, it matters not liow' 
he is apj)ointed : us soon as he is appointed, he is the agent 
of society, and of society alone. 

The judge, precisely in the same manner as the legislator, 
is bound by the principles of the social contract; and hy 
those of the particular civil compact of the society in wdiose 
behalf he acts. This is the limit of his authority ; and it is 
on his own rcsponsihility, if he transcend it. 

2. The provisions of this compact, as tiu'y arc embodied 
in laws, he is bound to enforce. 

Ami lienee wc see the relation in which the judge stands 
to the legislator. Both :we equally limited by the principles 
of tlui original compact. The acts of both are valid, in so 
far as they are authorized by that corajijict. ilence, if the 
legislator violate liis trust, and enact laws at variance with 
the constitution, the judge is bound not to enforee them. 
The fact, that tlie one Jias violated the constitution, imposes 
upon tl»e other no obligation to do tlie same. Thus the 
judge, inasmuch as he is obliged to decide upon the consti¬ 
tutionality of a law before he enforces it, becomes acciden¬ 
tally, but in fact, a co-ordinate power, without w'hosc con¬ 
currence the Jaw cannot go into effect. 

Hence wc see that the tluty of a jurlgc is to understand, 

1. Tlie principles of that contract from winch he derives 
his power; 

2. The laws of the community, whose agent he is ; 

3. To explain these laws without fear, favour, or affec¬ 
tion ; and to show their bearing upon each individual case, 
without bins, either to^vards the individual, or towards so¬ 
ciety ; and, 

4 . To pronounce the decision of the law, according to its 
true intent. 
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i}. As the jury are a part of the jmlicial agents of the 
government, they are hound in (he same manner to decide 
upon the facts, according to their l)est knowledge and abi¬ 
lity. with scrupulous ami impartial integrity. 

. HI. Of execntiDe ojfficers. 

The executive eflice is either simple or complej:. 

]. Simple; Jis where his oi.!" duty is, to perform wlint 
either tlio legishitive or judicial braii* ^m‘s of the goverinjuut 
have ordered to l>e done. 

Surli i'^ the cose with sheriffs, military officers, &c. 

TI*‘re the ouicer lias no right to qm^stion the ssoodaess or 
mlsdom of the law ; since tor these he is not n'spoii^iI)h% 
J !is only duty is to execute it, so long as he retains his office. 
If ho believe the action required of him to he moially 
wrong, or at variance with the eonsiitution, lu‘ slumld re- 
sig3i. He has no right to hold tlie olHc(% and refu^'O to 
perform the duties wliich others have been empowered 
to require of him. ^ 

2. Complex ; where legislative and executive dutuM are 
iinpo.scd upon tlic same per'-on ; as wlicre the diief magis¬ 
trate is allowed a vote, on all actSfOf tliC otluT hi.inch s of 
the h'gislaturc. 


Ah far as his duties are logislalive, he is hound by t!:c 
same principles as any otlier legislator. 

Sometimes his power i'* limited to a vote on nirre con¬ 
stitutional questions; and at otliors, it exUuids to all ques¬ 
tions whatsoever. iSonietiiues his assent is ahsolul('l\ ne¬ 
cessary to the passage of all liills ; at otin rs, it is only e )n- 
ditionally necessary, that is, the othtu* branches may, under 
certain circumstances, enact laws without it. 

WluMi this legislative power of the executive has Ihhmi 
exerted within its 'constitutional limits, he becomes merely 
an executive officer, lie has no otlier deliberative power 
than that conferred upon him by the constitution. lie is 
under the same obligations as any other executive officer, 
to execute the law, unless it seem to him a violation of 
moral or eonstitulional aMijlJation, In tliat ca‘'e, it is his 
duty to resign. He has no more right than any oiher maii» 
to hold the office, while he is, from any n^ason whatever, 
unable to discharge the duties which the office imposes up¬ 
on him. That executive officer is guilty of gross perver- 
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Sion of official aiul moral ol)]if.;ation, wbo, after tlu* cision 
of tho l(‘j;islative or judicial braiicli of a povcnirncnt lias 
hoeii ol)tain(‘d, suffcris Iun own personal virus to intlnnico 
Jiim in the discliarfju of his diitv- The oxhihitioii <»f sucli a 
di'^position is a manifest indication of an entire di'-qualilicii^ 
tion f(»r ofiico. It sho^AS that a ii»aii is either de'^litute of 
tlie ability to co;npr(‘hend the nature of Ins station, or 
fatally wanting in that S(‘!f-oover]in,ent. so imlispe ns.dtly 
ncces-^ary to liirn wl\o is cailcd to ]»iesidc over iinpoitaut 
business. 

j\nd not only IS an executive oflieer brand In e\(‘:*( no 
other jjoner than tliat comnntted to l-ini ; he is abo bound 
to ex«‘rt that pourr for no otlier jiurposos than tb(;se for 
uhich if was comn;ittc<b A power may h*e confeued f(»r 
tiu! I'uliiic ifOt)y\ ; lint this l)v no means autfioiizes a man 
to UM' it for the jriatifiej rkm oi' indiviihial love or iiatied; 
much J(*s.s for the s;Jv<‘ <»('bui'diiu'f uj> one poliiical party, or 
of tru^l'inp; anolher. IVditieal t onuption in no le'-j'ect 
lie* ie^*^ ^^icked, because it is eommon. l)i;!son''sty is no 
btller jiolicy in tlie alf.iiis of stati' than in aoyotluu ai’hirs; 
thoufrh men may peisi;fide themselves and others to the 
contrary. 
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TIIK DUTirCS OF Clil^KN^ 


From what has already been stated, it will he seen that 
the duties of a citizen arc of tw'O kinds: first, as an indivi¬ 
dual; and, second, as a member of society. A few remarks 
on each of these will close this part of the subject. 

First- As an indiindnaL 

Kvery citizen^ as an individual^ is hound to ohservr^ in 
good fadhy the contract which die has made with society. 
Tiii^ obliges him,— 

1. To observe the law of reciprocity, in all his intercourse 
Avith others. 

The nature of this laAv has been already explained- It is 
only necessary to remark, that society furnishes an addi¬ 
tional reason for observing it,--a reason founded both in 
voluntary compart, and also in the necessity of obedience to 
our own happiness. It may also bo atldcd, that the nature 
of the law of reciprocity binds us, not merely to aA-oid those 
acts ivhich are destiuctive to the eyistence of socii'ty, but 
also those which would interfere with its happiness. The 
principle is, in all cases, the same. If Ave assume the right 
10 interlerc Avith the smallest means of happiness possessed 
by our neighbour, the admission of that assumption would 
excuse every form of interferonce. 

2. To surrender the right of redressing his Avrongs wholly 
to society. This has b('cn considered already, in treating 
of the social compact. Aggression and injury in no case 
justify retaliation. If a iuaii*s house he attacked In* may, 
so far society is conceriuMl, repel the robber, because here 
society is unable, at the instant, to assist him ; but he is at 
liberty to put forth no other effort than that necessary to 
protect himself, or to secure the aggressor, for the purpose 
of delivering him over to the judgment of society. If, after 
having secured him, wc put him to death, this is murder. 
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3. To obey all laws made in accordance with the con¬ 
stituted powers of society. Hence, we are in no manner 
released from this obligation, by the conviction that the law 
is unwise or inexpedient. We have confided the decision 
of this question to society, and we must abide by that de¬ 
cision. To do otherwise, would be to constitute every man 
the judge in his own case; that is, to allow every man to 
obey or disobey as he pleased, while he expected from ci^en/ 
other 7fian implicit obedience. Thus, tliough a man were 
convinced that laws regulating tlic rate of interest were in¬ 
expedient, this would give him no right to violate these laws. 
He must obey them until he be alile to persuade society to 
think as he docs. 

Smonuly. The citicen under ohligalious ax a cou.sii- 
meiuher of sociefij. ^^y these obligations, on the other 
hand, lie is hound to fulfil the contract which he has made 
with every individual. 

Hence lie is hound,— 

1. To xisc all the necessary exertion to secure to every 
individual, from the highest and most powerful to the lowest 
and most defenceless, the full benefit of perfect protection in 
the (mjoyment of his rights. 

2- To use all the necessary exertion to procure for every 
iiulividual just and adctpiatc redress for wrong. 

3. 'I’o use all tlie necessary exertion to carry into effect 
the laws of civil society, and to detect and punisli crime, 
whether committed against the individual or against socict 3 \ 
Vf iierevor lie knows these hnvs to he violated, he is hound 
to tak(* all projxT steps to bring the oflfenders to justice. 

And here it is to he nuiiarked, tliat lie Is to consider, not 
merely liis property, hut his personal service, jilcdgcd to the 
fulfilment of this obligation. He who stands by, and sees a 
mol) tear dowai a house, is a partaker in the guilt. And, if 
socii'ly knowingly neglect to protect the individual in the 
enjoyment of his rights, every memher of that society" is, in 
equit)*, bound, in his proportion, to make good that loss, how 
giasat soever it may he. • 

4. It is the duty of the citizen to bear, cheerfully, his pro¬ 
portionate burden of the public expense. As society cannot 
be carried on without expense, he, by entering into society, 
obhg(‘S himself to bear his proportion of it. And, besides 
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diin, there are hu^ f('\v modes in wliieli we receivQ hack fio 
much for what, we expend, as when we pay money for tlie 
support of civil "ov(‘rTUiii'nt The fjospel, I think, teaches 
us to po farther, anil be ready to do more tlian \v(‘ are oom- 
j\elled to do by law. 'JTe ])recept, If a man compel thee 
to po a mile, po w'ith him twain/’ refers to labour in the 
pul)lic service, and exhorts us to do more than can he in 
equity demanded of us, 

O. Mesides tins, I tJiinka citizen is und.^r moral ohllpation 
to coiitrihute his proportion to every effort which affords a 
reasonahle prospect of nMultTinp his fellow-eitizenrj wiser 
ami better. J'Votn every such successful effort, he receives 
material heneiit, ]>oth in liib person and estate. Ii<‘ oupht* 
to he williiip to assist others in doing that fjoin which ho 
hirnsedf derives imnoitant advantage. 

i ~ 0 

(5, Inasmuch as srudety enters into a moral o1)!ip:ifion to 
fulfil cfrtain duties, Viliich duties are performed Iw apents 
whom tho society afqioints ; for their faithfuF discharpe of 
those diilic,-!. s^aiiety is morally lesponsihle. As this is tl'O 
case, it i^ nuii.ifestly tlu‘ duty of every moml)er of soci* tv to 
clioos/* such agents as, in Ins opinion, wdl truly aiid 
fully disfdiartrc duties to wineh tliey are a|)pointe.l. 

ife who, for the sake; ofq>arty ])rejudiee or jXMSoiial feeling, 
acts otherwise, and selects individuals for olhee without re¬ 
gard to those solemn oblipations, is using Iii'^ full amount of 
inthuuK^e to sap tlio very h)iindations of socie^ty, and to per¬ 
petrate the most revolting iiijustice. 

Thus far, w'c have gone upon the supposition that society 
has exerted its jmwer fvilhin ilx consHtnled limits. This, 
how'ever, unfortunatelv, is not always the case. The ques¬ 
tion then arises, What is tlie duty of an individual, when 
such a contingency '■hall arise ? 

No^v, there are hut three courses of conduct, in such a 
case, for the individual to pursue: passive obedicjice, resist¬ 
ance, and suffering in the cause of right: 

1. Paxsi^w obetlience^ in many cases, would he manifestly 
wrong. Wo have no rigljt to obey an unrighteous law, 
since we must obey (iod at all hazards. And, aside from 
this, the yielding to injustice forms a precedent for wrong 
which muv work the most extensive mischief to those who 
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shall como after us. It is inanife-t, thf*r<'fi>ro, that jias^ivc 
obedience cannot be the rule of civil conduct, 

2. /? tmxtauce hi/ force. 

Jfe^istanco to civil aiilhoritv, hv a sirurh* individn:;!. nould 
be absurd. It can succeed only l>y tin'combination of 
tlio ufr^riovorl against the aggressors, terminating in an ap* 
peal to physical force ; that is, liy civil \v,ir. 

The objecrions to this course are the foiloning; 

J. It is, at bo,st, uncertain. It depends nniialy on (be 
question, which party is, under the present circumstances, 
the stronger? Now, tlie oppressor is as/likely to he tlio 
strong(M‘as tlic oppressed, as the history of the woild has 
abutidantly sliown. 

2, [t dissolves the social fahric, and thus destroys v.hai- 
cver has thus far been gained in iht! wi\y of staa’al oigaTii- 
z.iti<jn. J?iit it should ht^ remeinlxaed that few forms of 
society have existed for ar.v considerable period, in which 
there does not exist mucli that is w orthy of pn^'-ervation. 

8. 'riu'<*ause of all opjircNsioii is tlic wiekedne- s of ii-an- 
llut civil war i-, in its very nature, a most deinoiah:arg pu>- 
coRs. It never tails to^ render men more Can it 

then he Imped that a form of government can he creatt'd, by 
men already worse than before, better than that vvliieh tlieir 
previous hut less intense wi(»kedncss rendered intolerable' 

4. thvil war is, of all evils wliicli men inHirt upon them¬ 
selves, the mostJmrril)lc, It dissolves not only social but 
doniestie ties, overturns all the S(?curity of property, throws 
back, for ages, all social iinjirovement, and accustoms men 
to view, without disgust and even with pleasure, all that is 
atrocious and revolting. Napoleon, accustomed as he was 
to bloodshed, turned away with horror from the conteni])!a- 
tioii ot civil war- ddiis, then, cannot be con'-i Icred the way 
designed by our Creator f!or rectifying social abuses. 

8. The third course is tliat of sitjferin/^ in the cause of 
right. Here we «'ict as we belitjve to be right, in deliance 
of oppression, and bear patiently whatever aa oppressor may 
inflict upon us. ^ 

Tim advantages of this course arc,— 

1. It preserves entire whatever exists that is valuable in 
the present organization. 

2. It presents the best prospect of ultimate correction of 
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a1)use> by appealing to the reason and the conscience of men. 
This is* surely, a more fit tribunal to which to refer a moral 
question, than the tribunal of physical force. 

3. It causes no more suffering than is actually necessary 
. to^accomplish its object; for, whenever men are convinced 

of the wickedne,ss oi oppression, the suffering, of itself, ceases. 

4. Suffering in the cause of right has a manifest tendency 
to induce the injurious to review conduct, under all 
the most favourable circumstances for con\'ic!tion. It disarms 


pride and malevolence, and enlists syrnpatliy in favour of 
the sufferer. Hence, its tendency is to make men better. 

5. And experience has shown that the cause of civil 
liberty has always gained more by martyrdom than by war. 
Tt has rarely happened that, during civil war, the sjiirit of 
true lii)Grty lias not declined. Such was tlie case in the 
time of (ffiarles I. in Engluiid. How far the love of liberty 
}iad declined in consequence of civil war, is evident from 
the fact, that Cromwell succeeded immediately to unlimited 
power, and (ffiarles JL returned with acclamatirm, to inflict 


upon the nation the most odious and lieartless tyranny by 
which it was ever disgraced. During the snflenng /or con- 
science under his reign, the spirit of lilxaty rc\ive(l, hurled 
his brother from the throne, and cstablislied liritisli freedom 


upon a firm, and, wo trust, an itnmnveahle foundation. 

6. Every one must he convinced, upon reflection, that 
this is really the course indicated by the liighest moral ex¬ 
cellence. Passive obedience may arise from servile fear; 
resistance, from vain-glory, ambition, or desire of rev(»lution. 
Suffering for the sake of right can arise only from a love of 
justice and a hatred of oppressi(»n, 'Hie real spirit of liberty 
Ctin never exist, In any remarkable degree, in any nation 
where there is not this willingness to suffer in the cause of 
justice and liberty. Ever so little of the spirit of niartyrdoin 
is always a more favourable indication for civ'ilizalion, than 
ever so much dexterity of party management, or ever so tur¬ 
bulent protestation of immaculate patriotism. 
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THE LAW OF BE1SEV0LE?JCE 


ClTArTER FIRST. 


GKNEHAL OBLIGATION AM) DIVT.SION OF THK SUBJI CT. 

We have thus far considered merely the law of recipro¬ 
city ; that is, the law which prevents our interference with 
tliose means of happiness which hiloiij; to our iiei|^hhour, 
from tile fact that they are tlio gift of (Jod to liini. Rut it 
is manilest tliat this is not (he only law of our present con¬ 
stitution. Resides being obliged to abstain from doing 
wrong to our neighbour, we are also obliged to do him good ; 
and a large part of our jnoral probation actually comes under 
this law. 

The law of benevolence, or the laiv whicli places us under 
obligation to he the instruments of hajipiiiess to those who 
have no claim upon us on the ground of reciprocity, is mani- 
festly indicated by the circuinstancc'H of our constitutioii- 

1. are create<l iind(U’ a con^titntio!i in which we are 
of necessity dependent upon the bcm'volcncc of odiers. Thus 
we are all exjiosed to sickness, in wliicli case we become 
jierfectly liel])less, and when, weie it not for the kindness of 
Olliers, we must perish. We glow old, and by age lose the 
power of supporting ourselves, ^^\‘re bcucvolcncc to be 
withdrawn, many ol the old would die of want. The various 
injuries, arising from accident as avoII as from disease, teach 
us the same lesson. And, hcsidcsS. a world in which every 
individual is subject to deatli, must abound ivitli widows and 
orpliiins, who, deprived by the ^nud of (Jod of their only 
means of support, must frequently either look for sustenance 
and protection to those on whom they have no chdrn by the 
laiv of reciprocity, or they must die- Now, as avc live under 
a constitution in which these things are of daily occurrence* 
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and many of them hv net;o<;sity h(?lon"in<< to it, and as we 
are all equally liable to he in need of assistance, it must he 
the design of our Creator that we should, under such circum¬ 
stances, help each other. 

* ,2. Nor do tliese remarks apply merely to the necessity of 
physical support. Jfueh of the happiness of man depends 
. upon intellectual and moral cultivation. But it is generally 
the fact, that those who are deprivi'd of tlicse means of hap¬ 
piness are ignorant of their value ; and .vould, tlierei’ore, re¬ 
main for ever d(‘privcd of them, mTe they not awak<Mied to 
a conviction of their true interests by those who liavc been 
more fortunate. Now, as we ourselves owe our intelfeetunl 
hiifipinesg to tlie bcMievolence, either near or more remote, of 
others, it would seem that an obligation was imposed upon 
us to manifest our gratitude by extending the hlessi gs 
which w’o enjoy, to those w'ho are destitute of theni. We 
frequently caunot requite our actual benefactors, but we 
always may benefit others less happV tlian onrselvejs; and 
thus, ill a more valuable manner, promote the welfare uf the 
wdiol(‘ race to Avhich w'e belong. . 

3 I'his being manifestly an obligation imposed upon iis 
by God, it cannot he affected by any of the actions of men ; 
that.is, ive are bound by the law' of benevolence, irrespective 
of the character of the recipient. Jt matters not tliougli he 
be ungrateful, or w'ickod, or injurious ; this does not affect 
the obligation under which we are placed by God, to treat 
our neighbour according to the law of henovoleiice. Hence, 
in all cases, w^e are bound to govern ourselves, not by the 
treatment w'hich we have received at his hands, but aeeord- 
iii" to the law bv wdiich God has directed our intercourse 
with him to he governed. 

And yet more. It is evident that many of the virtues 
most appropriate to human nature, are called into exercise 
only by tlie miseries or the vices of others. IJow could 
there be sympathy and mercy, were there no suffering? 
How could there .be patience, meekness, and forgiveness, 
were there no injury ? Tlyis we see, that a constitution 
which involves, by necessity, suffering, and the obligation to 
relieve it, is that which alone is adapted to the perfection of 
our moral character in our present state. 
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This law of our moral constitution is abundantly set forth 
in the Holy Scriptures. 

It is needless here to speak of the various passages in the 
Old Testament which enforce the necessity of mercy and 
charity. A single text from our Saviour’s Sermon on t^je 
Mount will be sufficient for my puri)C)so. It is found Luke 
vi. 32—3()j and Matthew v. 43—48. I quote the passage 
from Luke: 

“ If ye love them that love vou. what thank have vc ? 
for sinners also love those that love them- And if ye do 
good to those that do good to you, what thank liave ye ? 
for sinners also do even the same. And if ve lend to them 
of whom ye hope to receive, what thank liave ye ? for 
sinneis also lend to sinners, to leceivc as much again. 


But love ye your enemies, and do good, and lend, Jumping 
for nothing again ; and your r(n%ani sluiil he great, uiul yc 
shall bo the children of the Highest, for he is kind unto the 
unthankful and to the evil. l\o ye, tltereforo, inereSful, as 
yonr Father in heaven is merciful.” In .Matthew it i'* said, 
“ Lov<? 3’our enemies, ble||i tJtem that curse you, <lo good 
to them that luite you,^and pray for them that desjiitefully 
use yon and peisecuto yon; that ye may be the chiiilreii of 
(that is, that yo may imitate,) >our Fatlier which is in liea- 
ven, for hemuketli his suii to ris<;upon the evil and open (lu) 
good, and sendetli rahi upon the just and upon the nn jiist.” 

Tlu' meaning of this precept is obvious from the coiitext. 
To be merciful, is to promote the hajipincss of tliosj* who 
have no claim upon us by the law of reciprocity^ and from 
whom we can hope for notliing hy way of nanuiH ration. 
We are to be inercilul, as Father who is in heuMm is 


A 


mcrcifuL 

1. God is the independent source of happiness to every 
thing that exists. Koiie can po'^sibly repay him, and yet his 
bounty is unceasing. All Ins perfections are contijinally 
employed in promoting the happiness of his creation. Now, 
we are commanded to be imitators of liini; that is, to employ 
all our powers, not for our owu^gratificatlon, hut for the bap- 
|>ine^.s of others. We are to coKsider this not as an onerous 
duty, but as a privilege ; as an opportunity conferred upon 
Us of attaining to some resemblance to the Fountain and 
Author of all excellence. 
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2. Tins precept tenches us that our obligation is 7iot tillered 
hy the character of the recipient. God sends rain on the 
just and on the unjust^ and causeth his sun to shine on the 
evil and on the good. God commeiideth his love to us, 
iij that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” In 
imitation of this example, we are commanded to do good to, 
and promote the happiness ot, the evil and the wicked- We 
are to comfort tliem when they are aJiheted ; to relieve them 
when they are sick ; and specially, by all the means in our 
power, to strive to reclaim them to virtue. We are not, 
however, to give a man the means of breaking the laws of 
God : as to furnish a drunkard >vitli the means of intem¬ 
perance ; this Avoulil be to render ourselves partakers of his 
sin. What is here conimandcd is merely the relieving his 
misery as a svff^in^ human creature. 

3, Nor is our obligation altered by the relation in which 

the recipient may stand to us. His being our enemy in no 
manner releases us from oldigation. Every Avicked man is 
the enemy of God ; yet God hestoAVS even, upon such, tlie 
most abundant favours. # 

“ God so loved the Avorld, that he, sent his only begotten 
Son, that Avhosoevcr helievclh on him should not perish, hut 
have everlasting life.” Jesus Christ spent his life in acts of 
mercy to his bitterest enemies, lie died praying for his 
murderers. So Ave are commanded to love our enemies, to 
oven-orae evil with good, and to follow the example of St. 
Paul, who declares to the Corinthians, 1 desire to spend 
and he spent for you; though the more abundantly I love 
you, the less I bo loved.” 

In a Avord, God teaches us in the Holy Scriptures, that all 
our fellow-men are his creatures as AA^ell ns ourselves; and, 
hence, that Ave are »'ot only under obligation, under all cir¬ 
cumstances, to act just as ho shall command us, but that AA^e 
are specially under obligation to act thus to our felloAv-mcn, 
who are not only our brethren, but Avho are also under his 
special protection, lie declares that they are all his chil¬ 
dren; that, by showing ni^srcy to them, Ave manifest our 
love to him ; and chat this manifestation is the most valuable, 
when it is the most evident that we are influenced by no 
other motive than love to him. 

Shakespeare has treated this subject very beautifully iu 
the following passages: 
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'Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 

His sceptre shews the force of temporal power^ 

The attribute to awe and majesty. 

AVherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

. Hut rnercy\f^ above the sceptred sway. 

It is enthroned in the heart of kings. 

It is an attribute of God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
'When mercy seasons justice. 

Mer. of Venice^ Act 4. Scene 1- 

Aias! alas! 

Why all the souls that arc, were forfeit once; 

And He tliat might the advantage best Jmve took. 

Found out the remedy. How would you be^ 

If Ue» who is the top of judgment, should 
But Judge you as you are ? 

J/easure/or Meastire, Act 2. Scene 2. 

The Scriptures enforce this duty upon us for several reasons: 

]. From the example of God. lie manifests himself to us 
ns boundless in benevolence, lie has ]>laced us under a con¬ 
stitution in ^vhicli we may, at humble distance, imitate him. 
This has to us all the tbree of law, for we are surely under 
obligation to be as good as we have the knowledge and tin? 
ability to be. And as the goodness of God is specially seen 
in mercy to the w'icked and the injurious, by the same prin¬ 
ciples we are bound to follow tlic same example. 

2. We live, essentially and absolutely, by the bounty and 
forbearance of God, It is meet that Ave should show the 
same bounty and forbearance to our fellow-men. 

3. Our only hope of salvation is in the forgiveness of 

God—of that God Avhom Ave have offended more than Ave 
can adequately conceive. How suitable is it, then, that 
we forgive the little offences of our fclloAv-mcn against us! 
Our Saviour illustrates this most beautifully in his parable 
of the tAvo servants, Maitkew xviii. 23—35. * 

4- By the example of Christ, God has shoAvn us Avhat is 
that type of virtue, lA-hich, in Human beings, is most accept¬ 
able in his sight. This Avas example of perfect forbear¬ 
ance, meekness, benevolence, and forgiveness. Thus, \A'e 
are not only furnished with the rule, but also with the ex¬ 
emplification of the manner in vi'Iiich the rule is to be kept 

5* These vej^ virtues, which are called forth by suffering 
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from the wickedness sind injury of our fellow men, are those 
which God specially approves, and which he declares essen¬ 
tial to that character «hich shall fit us for heaven. Blessed 


are the merciful, for tluiy shall obtain mercy. Blessed are 
' the meek, blessed are the peace-makers, &c. A thousand 
such passatics inielit easily be quoted. 

6. God has (h'flared that our forgiveness with him de¬ 
pends upon our forgiveness of otheis. “ If ye forgive not 
men their tres[>asses, neither will your Bather, who is in 
heaven, forgive you your trespasses.” “ 1 le shall have judg¬ 
ment without nujrcy, that showeth no mercy: but mercy 


rcjoicctli against judgment»” that is, a mciciful man re- 

joie«.s’ or is confident, in the view of the judgirierit day. 

If it be asked, What is the Christian limit to benevolence? 


I answer, that no definite rule is laid down in the Scrip¬ 
tures, but that merely the principle is iiicuh.’ated. All that 
we po.s^css is God's, and we are under obligation to use it 
all as He wills Ilis will is, that W'c con.sider everv talent 
as a trust, anrl that wo sook our huppinoss from tho iiso of 
it, not in self-gratification, hut in luiuisteriiig to the happiness 
of others. Our doing thus he coiisid^ers as the evidence of 
our love to liini; and therefore he fixes no definite amount 


Avhich shall he abstracted fiom our own immediate sources 


of hajjpiness for thi.s purpose, but allows us to show our 
consecration of all to Jiim, just as fully as we please. If 
tins be a privilege, and one of the greatest privih^ges, of our 
present state, it would seem that a truly grateful lu'art would 
not ask how Utde^ biit rather how wuch. may 1 do to testify 
my love for the God wlio preserves me, and the Haviour 
who lias redeemed me. * 


And, inasmuch as our love to God is more evidently dis¬ 
played in kindness cud mercy to the wicked and the inju¬ 
rious than to any others, it is manifest that we are bound, 
by tins addibional consideration, to practise these virtues to¬ 
ward them^ in preference to any others. 

And hence we see that benevolence is a religious act, in 
just so far as it is done from jovo to God. It is lovely, and 
respectable, and virtuous, when done from sympatliy and 
natural goodness of disposition. It is pious only when done 
from love to God. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

OF BENEVOLENCE TO THE UNHAPPY. 

A Man may be simply unhappy from either his physical 
or liis intellectual condition. We shall consider these sepa¬ 
rately. 


SECTION I. 

UNHAPPINESS PROM PHYSICAL CONDITION. 

The occasions of un|jappiness from this cause, are simple 
poverty, or the mere want of the necessities and conveniences 
of life; and sickness and decrepitude, cither alone, or when 
combined with poverty. 

1. Of poverty. Simple poverty, or want, so long as a- 
human being has the opportunity of -labour sufficiently pro¬ 
ductive to inaintain him, does not render him an object of 
charity. “ If a man will not work, neither shall he eat," 
is the language no less of reason than of revelation. If a 
man be indolent, the best discipline to which he can be 
subjected, is, to sufler the evils of penury. Hence, all that 
we are required to do in such a case, is, to provide such a 
person with labour, and to pay him accordingly. This is 
the greatest kindness,-both to him and .to society. 

2. Sometimes, however, from the dispensations of Provi¬ 
dence, a human being is left so destitute that his labour is 
insufficient to maintain him. I^uch is frequently the case 
with widows and orphans. This forms a manifest occasion 
for charity. The individuals have become, by the dispensa¬ 
tion of God, unable to help themselves, and it is both our 
duty and our privilege to help them. 

z 
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3. Sickness. Here the ability to provide for ourselves 
is taken away, and the necessity of additional provision is 
created. In such cases, the rich stand frequently in need 
of our aid, our sympathy,, and our services. If this be 
the case with them, how much more must it be with the 
poor, from whom, the affliction which produces suffering, 
tiikes away the power of piuriding .the means necessary 
for alleviating it ? It is here, that *^he benevolence of the 
gospel is peculiarly displayed. Our Saviour declares, 

inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me.” Bishop Wilson, on this 
passage, has the following beautiful remark; ‘ Inasmuch ’ 

(as often) ; who, then, would miss any occasion ? ‘The 
least who, then, would despise any object ? ‘ To me ; ’ 

so that, in serving the poor, we serve Jesus Christ.” 

4. Age also frequently brings with it decrepitude of body, 
if not imbecility of mind This state calls for our sympathy 
and assistance, and all that care and attention which the aged 
so much need, and which it is so suitable for the }-oung and 
vigorous to bestow. 

The above are, I believe, the principal occasions for the 
exercise of benevolence towards man’s physical sufferings.. 
We proceed to consider the principles by which our bene¬ 
volence should be regulated. These have respect both to 
the recipient and to the benefactor. 

I. Principles which relate to the recipient. 

It is a law of our constitution, that every benefit which 
God confers upon us, is the result of labour, and generally 
of labour in advance; that is, a man pays for what he re¬ 
ceives, not ajler he has received it, but before. This rule 
is universal, and applies to physical, intellectual, and moral 
benefits, as will be easily seen upon reflection. 

Now, so universal a rule could not have been established 
without both a good and a universal reason : and, hence, 
we find, by experience, that labour, even physical labour, is 
necessary to the healthful condition of man, as a physical, 
an intellectual, and a moral being. And, hence, it is evi¬ 
dent that the rule is just as applicable to the poor as to the 
rich. Or to state the subject in another form: Labour is 
either a benefit or a curse. If it be a curse, there can be no 
reason why every class of men should not bear that portion 
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*of the infliction which God assigns to it. If it be a benefit, 
there can be no reason why every man should not enjoy bis 
portion of the blessing. 

And, hence, it will follow that our benevolence should 
co-operate with this general law of our constitution. ^ • 

1. Those who are poor, but yet able to support them¬ 
selves, should be enabled to do so by means of labour, and 
on no other condition. If they are too indolent to do this, 
they should sufler the consequences. 

2. Those who are unable to support themselves tvhollu, 
should be assisted only in so far as they are thus unabli. 
Because a man cannot do enough to support himself, there 
is no reason why he should do nolhing. 

3. Those who are unable to do any thing, should have 
every thing done for them which their condition requires. 
Such are infants, the sick, the disabled, and the aged. 

Benevolence is intended to have a moral effect upon the 
recipient, by cultivating kindness, gratitude, and universal 
benevolence among all the different classes of men. That 
mode of charity is therefore most beneficial to its object, 
which tends, in the highest degree, to cultivate the kinder 
and better feelings of bis nature. Hence, it is far betler for 
the needy, for us to administer alms ourselves, than to em¬ 
ploy others to do it for us. The gratitude of the reci¬ 
pient is but feebly exercised by the mere fact of the relief of 
his necessities, unless he also have the op})ortunity of wit¬ 
nessing the temper and spirit from which the cliarity pro- * 
ceeds. 

II. Principles which relate to the benefactor. 

The Christian religion considers charity us a mcians of 
moral cultivation, specially to the benefactor. It is always 
in the New Testament, classed with prayer, and is governed 
essentially by the same rules. This may be seen from our 
Saviour’s Sermon on the Mount. 

Hence, 1. That method of charity is always the best 
which calls into most active exercise tne virtues of self-denial 
and personal sacrifice, as they paturally arise from kindness, 
sympathy and charity, or universal love to God and man. 
And, on the contrary, all those modes of benevolence must 
be essentially defective, in which the distresses of others are 
relieved, without the necessary exercise of these virtues. 
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2. As chanty is a religious service, and an important' 
means of cultivating love to God, and as it does this in pro¬ 
portion as all external and inferior motives are withdrawn, 
it is desirable, also, that, in so far as possible, it be done se- 
' csetly. The doing of it in this manner removes the motives' 
derived from the love of applause, and leaves us simply those 
motives which are derived from love to God. Those inodes 
of benevolence which are, in theii nature, the farthest re¬ 
moved from human observation, are, ceelerts parihvs, the 
most favourable to the cultivation of virtue, and are, there- 
ftre, always to be preferred." 

Hence, in general, those modes of charity are to be pre¬ 
ferred. which most succesjfully teach the object to relieve 
himself, and which tend most directly to the moral benefit 
of both parties. And, on the contrary, those modes of cha¬ 
rity are the worst, which are the farthest removed from such 
tendencies. 

These principles may easily be applied to some of the or¬ 
dinary forms of benevolence. 

I. Public provision far the poor by poor laws will be 
found defective in every respect. , 

1. It makes a provision for the poor because he is poor. 
This, as I have said, gives no claim upon charity. 

2. It in no manner tenches the man to help himself; but, 
on the contrary, tends to take from him the natural stimulus 
for doing so. 

3. Hence, its tendency is to multiply paupers, vagrants, 
and idlers. Such have been its effects, to an appalling de¬ 
gree, in Great Britain: and such, from the nature of the 
case, must they be every where. It is taking from the in¬ 
dustrious a portion of their earnings, and conferring them, 
without equivalent upon the idle. 

4. It produces no feeling of gratitude towards the bene¬ 

factor, but the contrary. In those countries where poor- 
rates are the highest, the poor will be found the most dis¬ 
contented and lawless, and the most inveterate against the 
rich. t 

5. It produces no moral intercourse between the parties 
concerned, but leaves the distribution of bounty to the hand 
of an ofiScial agent. Hence, what is receiyed, is claimed 
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hy the poor a matter of right; and the only feeling elicited 
is that of displeasure, because it is so little. 

6. It produces no feeling of sympathy or of compassion 
in the rich ; but, being extorted by force of law, is viewed 
as a mere matter of compulsion. • 

Hence, every principle would decide against poor laws 
as a meutts of charily. If, however, the society undertake 
to coiitroul the capital of the individual, and manage it as 
they will, and by this management make paupers by thou¬ 
sands, I do think they are unAet ohli(ration to support them. 
It; however, tliey insist uj)on pursuing this cours(N it would 
he better thut every poor-house should be a workdioiihe; 
and that the poor rates should aUvays be given as the wages 
of some form of labour 

1 would not, however, he understood to decide against 
all public provision lor the necessitous. The aged ami in¬ 
firm, the sick, tlie disabled, and the orphan, in the failure 
of their rehitives, should be relieved, and relieved cheerfully 
and bountifully, by the public. 1 only speak of j'rovi^ioii 
for the bccotixc Ihc^ are pof^r, and do not refer to pro¬ 
vision made for other rmsons. Wliere the circumstances of 
the recipient leiuhu" him an object of chariljp let liim he re¬ 
lieved, ficely and tenderly. Jiut, if he ho not an object of 
charity^ to make public provision for him is injurious, 

IT. Volnnlnrif associations for purposes (f charity. 

Koine of the inconveniences arising from poor-laws are 
liable to ensue, from the mode of conducting tliese institu¬ 
tions. 

1. I'hey do not make the strongest appeal to tlie moral 
feelings of the reeijiient. (iratitude is much diininished, 
when no are benefited by a public charity, instead of a pri¬ 
vate benefactor. 

2. Tliis is specially the case,,when a charity fimded; 

and the almoner is merely tlie oificial organ of a distribution, 
in which he can have but a comparatively trifling personal 
interest. , 

li. The moral effect upon th^ giver is much less than it 
would be, if he and the recipient were brought immediately 
into contact Paying an annual subscription to a charity, 
bus a very difierent effect from Visiting and relieving, with 
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our on’n hands, the necessities and distresses of the sick and 
the afflicted. 

I by no means, however, say that .such associations are 
not exceedingly valuable. Many kinds of charity cannot 
wtll be carried on without them. The comparatively poor 
are thus enabled to unite in extensive and* importanf works 
of benevolence. In many caset,, the expenditure of capital, 
necessary f,>r conducting a benevolent enterprise, requires a 
general eiFort. 1 however say, that the rich, who are able 
to labour personally in the cause of charity, should never 
leave the most desirable part of the work to be done by 
others. They should be their own almoners. If they will 
not do this, why then let them furnish' funds to be distri* 
buted by others; but let them remember, that they are losing 
by far the most valuable, that is, they are losing the moral 
benefit which God intended them to enjoy. God meant 
every man to he charitable as much as to be prayerful; and 
he never intended that the one duty, any more than the 
other, should be done by a deputy. The same principles 
would lead us to conclude, what, I believe, experience has 
always shown to be the fact, that a ^und for the support of 
the poor of a town, has always proved a nuisance instead of 
a benefit. ' And, in general, as charity is intended to be a 
means of moral improvement to both parties, and specially 
to the benefactor, tL)se modes of charity which do not have 
in view the cultivation of moral excellence, are, in this re¬ 
spect, essentially defective. 


SECTION II. . 

OF UNHAPPINESS FROM INTELLECTUAL PONDITION. 

To an intelleatual being, in a cultivated .state of society, a 
certain amount of knowledge may be considered a neces¬ 
sary of life. If be do not* possess it, be is shut out from a 
vast source of enjoyment: is liable to become the dupe of 
the designing, and to sink down into mere animal existence. 
By learning how to read, he is enabled to acquire the whole 
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knowledge which is contained within a language. By writ' 
ing, he can act where he cannot be personally present; and 
can, also, benefit others by the conimunication of his own 
thoughts. By a knowledge of -accounts, he is enabled to be 
just in his dealings with others, and to be assured that others* 
are just in their dealings with him. 

So much as this may be considered necessary ; the rest 
is not so. The duty of thus educating a child, belongs, in 
the first instance, to the parent. But since, as so much 
knowledge as this is indispensable to the child's happiness, 
if the parent be unable to furnish it, the child becomes, in 
so far, an object of charily. And. as it is for the benefit of 
the whole society, that every individual should be thus far 
instructed, it is properly, also, a subject of social regulation. 
And, hence, provision should be made, at public expense, 
for the education of those who are unable to procure it. 

Nevertheless, this education is a valuable consideration 
to the receiver ; and, hence, our former principle ought not 
to be departed from. Although the provision for this degree 
of education be properly made a matter of public enact* 
ineot. yet every one sjiould, contribute to it, in so jar as he 
is able. Unless this be done, he will cease to value it, and 
it will bo merely a premium on idleness. And, hence, 1 
think it will be found that large permanent funds for the 
purpose of general education, are commonly injurious to the 
cause of education itself. A small fund, annually appro* 
printed, may be useful to .stimulate an unlettered people to * 
exertion ; but it is, probably, useful for no other purpose. 
A better plan, perhaps, would be to oblige each district to 
support schools at its own expense. This would produce 
the greatest possible interest in the subject, and the most 
thorough supervision of the schools. It is generally be¬ 
lieved that the school funds of some of our older states have 
been injurious to the cause of common education. 

Ill so far, then, as education is necessary to enable us to 
accomplish the purposes of our existence, and to perform our 
duties to society, the obligittio|^ to make a provision for the 
universal Aijoyinent of it, comes within the law of benevo¬ 
lence. Beyond this, it may very properly he left to the 
arrangements of Divine providence; that is, every one may 
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be left to acquire as much more as his circumstances will 
allow. There is no more reason why all men should be 
educated alike, than why they should all dress alike, or live 
in equally expensive houses. *^8 civilization advances, and 
capital accumulates, and labour becomes more productive, it 
wilt become possible for everi/ man to acquire more and 
njore intellectual cultivation. In this manner, the.condilion 
of all classes is to be improved ; and not by the impracticable 
attempt to render the education of all classes, at any one 
time, alike. ' 

While I say this, however, I by no means assert that it is 
not a laudable and excellent charity, to assist, in the ac¬ 
quisition of knowledge, any person who gives promise of 
peculiar usefulness. Benevolence is frequently exerted, un¬ 
der such circumstances, with the greatest possible benefit, 
and produces the most gratifying and the most ahuiulaut 
results. There can surely be no more delightful mode of 
charity, than that which raises from the dust modest and 
despairing talent, and enables it to bless and adorn socict}'. 
Yet, on such u subject as this, it is manifest that no general 
rule can be given. The duty must be determined by the 
respective condition of the parties. It is, however, proper 
to add, that aid of this kind should be given with discre¬ 
tion ; and never in such a manner as to remove from genius 
the neces<-ity of depending on itself. The early struggle for 
independence, is a natural and a salutary discipline for talent. 
Genius was given, nut for the benefit of its possessor, but 
for the benefit of others. And the sooner its possessor is 
taught the necessity of exerting it to practical purjiose, the 
better is it for him, and the better for society. The poets tell 
UB much of the anii'unt of genius which has been nipped in the 
bud by the frosts of adversity. This, doubtless, is true but 
let it not be forgotten that, by the law of our nature, early 
promise is frequently delusive; The poets do not tell us 
how great an amount pf genius is also withered by the sun 
of prosperity. It is probable that a greater proportion of 
talent is destroyed, or rendered valueless, by riches than by 
poverty; and the rapid mutations of society,*1 think, 
demonstmte thU to be the fact. 

The same principles wijl, in substance, apply to the case 
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in whlcTi, for a particular object, as for the promotion of re¬ 
ligion, it is deemed expedient to increase the proportion of 
professionally educated men. 

In this, as in every other instance, if we would be truly 
useful, our charities must be governed by the prineij^es* 
which God has marked out in the constitution of man. 

The general principle of God’s government is,*that, for 
all valuable posse‘-sions, we must render a consideration ; 
and experience has taught, that it is impossible ^to vary 
from this rule, without the liability of doing injury to the 
recipient. The reason is obvious ; for we can scarcely, in 
any other manner, injure another so seriously, as by lead¬ 
ing him to rely on any one else than himself, or to feel that 
the public are under obligations to take charge of him. 

Hence, charity of tlris sort should be governed by the 
following principles: 

1. The recipient should receive no more than is neces¬ 
sary, Avith his own industrious exertions, to accomplish the 
object 

2- To lend money is bettor, than to give it. 

3. It should be dj^stributed in such manner as most 
successfully to cultivate the good dispositions of both 
parties. 

Hence, private and personal assistance, when practica¬ 
ble, has some advantages over that derived from associa¬ 
tions. And, hence, such supervision is alwa}’s desirable, as 
will restrict the charity to that class of persons for whom 
it Avas designed, and as will render it of such a nature, 
that those of every other class Avould be under the least 
possible temptation to desire it. 

And, in arranging the plan of such an association, it 
should always be borne in mind, that the sudden ebange in 
all the prospects of a young man’s life, which is made by 
setting before him the jjrospoct of a professional education, 
is one of the severest trials ^f human virtue. 

Public provision .for scientific education, does not come 
under the head of ber^gvolencg. Inasmuch, however, as 
the cultivation of science is advantageous to all classes of 
a community, it is for the interest of the whole that it be 
cultivated. But the means of scientific education, as philo¬ 
sophical instruments, libraries, and buildings, could never 
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be furnished by instructors, without rendering this kind of 
education so expensive as to restrict it entirely to the rich. 
It is, therefore, wise for a community to make these pro¬ 
visions out of the common stock, sq that a fair opportunity 
4of improvement may be open to all. When, however, the 
pul)1ic fails to discharge this duty, it is frequently, with 
great patriotism and l^nevolcnce, assumed by individuals. 
I know of no more interesting instances of expansive benevo¬ 
lence, than those in which wealth* is appropriated to the 
noble purpose of diffusing over all coming time, the light 
of science and the blessings of religion/' Who can esti¬ 
mate the blessings which the founders of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge universities have conferred upon the human race ! 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

BENKVOLENCR TO TUE WICKED. 

We now come to treat of a form of benevolence, in which 
other elements are combined. What is our duty to our 
fellow-men who are wicked ? 

A wicked man is, from the nature of the case, unhappy. 
He is depriving himself of all the pleasures of virtue; he 
is giving strength to those passions, which, by their un¬ 
governable power, are already tormenting him with insati¬ 
able and ungratified desire ; he is incurring the pains of a 
guilty conscience here, and he is, in the expressive language 
of the Scriptures, “ treasuring up w'rath, against the day of 
wrath and of righteous indigination." It is manifest, then, 
tliat no one has strongs claims upon our pity, than such a 
fellow-creature as this. 

So far, then, as a wicked man is miserable or unhappy, 
he is entitled to our pity, and, of course, to our love and 
benevolence. But this is not all. He is also wicked ; 'and 
the proper feeling with which we should contemplate wicked¬ 
ness, is that of disgust, or moral indignation. Hence, a 
complex feeling in such a case naturally arises—that of bene¬ 
volence, because he is unhappy ; and, that of moral indigna¬ 
tion, becausQ he is sinful. These two sentiments, however, 
in no manner conflict with, but, on the contrary, if properly 
understood, strengthen each other. 

The fact of a fellow-creature’s wickedness, afiects not 
our obligation to treat him with the %ame benevolence as 
would be demanded in any other case. If he is necessi¬ 
tous, or sick, or afflicted, or ignorant, our duty to relieve, 
and sympathize with, and assist, and teach him, are the 
same as tliough he were virtuous. God sends his rain on the 
evil and on the good. 

But especially, as the most alarming source of his mi¬ 
sery is his moral character, the more we detest his wicked- 
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ness, the mcrre strongly would benevolence urge us to 
make every effort in our power to reclaim him. This 
surely, is the highest exercise of charity; for virtue is the 
true solace against all the evils incident to the present life, 
land it is only by being virtuous that we can hope for eternal 
felicity. • 

We are bound, then, by the law of benevolence, to labour 
to reclaim the wicked — 

1. By example, by personal kindness, by conversation, 
and by instructing them in the path of duly, and persuading 
them to follow it. 

2. As the most efficacious mode of promoting moral re¬ 
formation. yet discovered, is found to be the inculcation of 
the truths of the Holy .Scriptures ; it is our imperative duty 
to bring these truths into contact with the consciences of 
men. This duty is, by our Saviour, imposed upon all his 
disciples : “Go ye into all the world, dud preach the gospel 
to every creature." 

II. As all men are our brethren, and as all men equally 
need moral light, and jis experience has abundantly sliown, 
that all men will be both wicked an^ unhappy without it, 
this duty is binding upon every man towards the whole hu¬ 
man race. 'J'he sentiments of Dr. .Johnson on this subject, 
in his letter on the translation of the .Scriptures into the 
Gallic language, are so apposite to my purpose, that 1 beg 
leave to introduce them here, though they have been so 
frequently published. “ If obedience to the \ViU of tlod bo 
neces.sary to happiness, and knowledge of liis Avill necessary 
to obedience, 1 know not how he that withholds this know¬ 
ledge, or delays it, can be said to love his neighbour as him¬ 
self. He that v<.luntarily continues in ignorance is guilty 
of all the crimes which that ignorance produces; as, to him 
that should extiiiguisn the tapers of a light-hou.se, might be 
justly imputed the calamities of shipwrecks. 'Christianity is 
the highest perfection'of humanity ; and as no man is good 
but as he wi.shes the good of others, no man can be good'in 
the highest degree, who wishes not to others the largest 
measures of the g eatest good."— Life, Anno I'Jfid. 

We see, then, that in so far as wicked men .'ire by their 
wickedness miserable, benevolence renders it our duty to 
reclaim them. And to such benevolence the highest re- 
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words are promised. “ ITiey that turn many to righteous, 
ness shall shine as the stars for ever and ever.” But this 
is not all. If we love our Father in heaven, it must pain 
us to see his children violating his just and holy laws, abus¬ 
ing his goodness, rendering not only themselves but also lys • 
other children miserable, and exposing themselves and 
others to his eternal displeasure. The love of God would 
prompt us to chock these evils, and to teach our brethren to 
serve, and love, and reverence our common Father, and to 
become his obedient children, both now and for ever. 

■ Nor is either of these sentiments inconsistent with the 
greatest moral aversion to the crime The more hateful to 
us is the conduct of those whom we love, the more zealous 
will be our endeavours to bring them back to virtue. And 
surely the more we are sensible of the evil of sin against 
God, the more desirous must we be to teach his creatures to 
love and obey him. 

The perfect exemplification of both of these sentiments 
is found in the character of our J^ord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. While, in all his conduct and teachings, we observe 
the most intense abhowcnce of eVerv form of moral evil, yet 
we always find it oomhined with a love for the happiness, 
both temporal and spiritual, of man; which, in all its bear¬ 
ings, transcends the limits of finite comprehension. This is 
the example which God has held forth for our imitation. 
It would be easy to show that the improvement’of the 
moral character of our fcllow-men is also the surest method 
of promoting their physical, intellectual, and social happi* 
ness. 
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CHAPTER FOUH'rn. 

BBNEVOtliNCE TOWABD TJIT; INJUUIorB. 

Thr cases to be considered here are three : 

' I. Where injury is committed by an individual upon an 
individual. 

II. Where injury is committed by an individual upon 
society. 

III. Where injury is committed by a society upon a 
society. 

I. Where an injury is committed by an individual upon 
an individual. 

In this case, the offender is guilty of wickedness, and of 
violation of our personal rights. 

1. In so far as the action is wicked, it should excite our 
moral detestation, just as in the case in which wrong is done 
to any one else. 

2. In so far as the wicked man is mihappjf, he should 
excite our pity, and our active effort to benefit him. 

3. As the cause of this unhappiness is moral wrong, it is 
our duty to reclaim him, 

4. Inasmuch as the injury is done to ns, it is our duty to for¬ 
give him. On this condition alone can we hope to be 
forgiven. 

5. Yet more; inasmuch as the injury is done /o vs, it 
gives us an opportunity of exercising special and peculiar 
virtue. It is therefore our special duty to overcome it by 
good ; that is, the duty of reclaiming him from wrong rests 
specially upon us; and it is to be fulfilled by nianil'esting 
towards him particular kindness, and the most cheerful will* 
ingness to serve him. “ Big not overcome of, evil, but over¬ 
come evil with good," That is, it is our special duty, by an 
exhibition, of peculiar btoevolence, to reclaim the injurious 
person to virtue. 

Such is plainly the teaching of the Holy Scriptures. It 
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will require but a few words to show that this is the course 
of conduct indicated by the conditions of our being. 

1. I think that every one must acknowledge this to be 
the course pointed out by the nwst exalted virtue. Every 
man’s conscience testifies, that to reward evil, with good 
is noble, while the opposite course is mean. There is no¬ 
thing more strongly indiciitive of littleness of spirit, than 
revenge. 

2. This mode of treating injuries has a manifest tendency 
to put an end to injury, and every form of ill-will; 

For, 1. No man can long continue to injure him, wh^re- 
quites injury with nothing but goodness. ^ 

2. It improves the heart of the offender, and thus not 
only puts an end to the injury at that particular time, but 
also greatly diminishes the probability of its recurrence at 
any subsequent time. Were this course universally pursued, 
there would be done on earth the least possible injury. 

3. It improves, in the most signal manner, the ofiended 
person himself; and thus renders it less likely.that he will 
ever commit an injury himself. 

In a word, the tenancy of this mode of treating an inju¬ 
rious person, is to diminish indefinitely the liability to injury, 
and to render all parties both happier and better. 

On the contrary, the tendency of retaliation is exactly the 
reverse. We should consider, 

That the offender is a creature of God, and we are, 
bound to treat him as God has commanded. Now, no 
treatment which we have received from another, gives us, 
by the law of God, any right to treat him in any other man¬ 
ner than with kindness. That be has violated llis duty 
towards us and towards God, affords no reason why we 
should be guilty of the same crimes. 

2. The tendency of retaliation is, to increase, and foster, 
and multiply wrongs, absolutely without end. Such, we see, 
is its effect among savage nations. 

3. Retaliation renders neither party better, but always 
renders both parties worse. ¥he offended party who reta¬ 
liates, does a mean action when he might have done a ' 
noble one. 

Such, then, is the scriptural mode of adjusting individual 
differences. 
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IT. When'the individual has committed an injury against 
society. 

Such is the case when an offender has violated a law of 
society, and comes under its condemnation. In what way 
' and on wh^t prihciples is society bound to treat him ? 

]. The crime being one which, if permitted, would great¬ 
ly injure if not destroy society, it is necessary that it be pre- 
' vented. Society has, therefore, a right to take such mea¬ 
sures as will insure its prevention. This prevention may 
always be secured by solitary confinement. 

Hut, this being done, society is under the same obligations 
toUhc offender, as the several individuals composing the 
society are under to him. Hence,— 

2. They are bound to seek his happiness by reclaiming 
him; that is, to direct all treatment of him, while under 
their cure, with distinct reference to his moral irapruvement. 
This is the law of benevolence, and it is obligatory no less 
on societies than on individuals. Every one must see that 
the tendency of a system of prison discipline of this kind 
must be to diminish crime ; while that of any other system 
must be, and always has been, to increase it. 

Nor is this chimerical. The whole history of prisons has 
tended to establish precisely this result. Prisons which 
have been conducted on the principle of retaliation, have 
every where multiplied felons; while those which have 
been conducted on the principle of rendering a prison a 
school of moral reformation, have, thus far, succeeded beyond 
even the anticipations of their friends. Such a prison is 
also the greatest terror to a wicked man ; and it ceases not 
to be so, until he becomes, at least, comparatively virtuous. 
The whole experience of John Howard is summed up by 
himself in a single c ntence : It is in vain to punish the 
wicked, unless you seek to reclaim them.’’ 

By what 1 have said above, I would not be understood 
to deny the right of society to punish murder by death. 
This right, 1 think, however, is* to be established, not by 
the principles of natural law, 'but by the command of God 
to Moah. The precept, in this case, seems to me to have 
been,given to the whole human race, and to be still obli¬ 
gatory. 

III. Where one society violates the rights of another 
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sociehj. The principles of the gospel, already explained,’ 
apply equally to this as to the preceding cases. 

1. Tlie individual has, by the law of God, no right to 
return evil for evil; but is bound to conduct towards everjt 
other individual, of what nation soever, upon the principle 
of charity. 

2. The individual has no right to authorize society to do 

any thing contrary to the law of God ; that is to say, men 
connected in societies arc under the same moral law as in* 
dividiials. What is forbidden to the one is forbidden also to 
the other. ^ 

3. Hence, I think we must conclude that an injury is to 
be treated in the same manner; that is, that we are under 
obligation to forgive the offending party, and to strive to 
render him both better and hafipier. 

4. Hence, it would seem that all wars arc contrary to the 
revealed will of God, and that the individual has no right to 
commit to society, nor society to commit to government, the 
power to declare war. 

Such, I must confess, seems to me to be the will of our 
Creator ; and, hence, that, to all arguments brought in favour 
of war, it would be a sufficient answer, that God h^s forbidden 
it, and that no consequences can possibly be conceived to 
arise from keeping his law, so terrible as those which iqust 
arise from violating it. God commands us to love every 
man, alien or citizen. Samaritan or Jew, as ourselves; and 
the act neither of society nor of government can render it 
our duty to violate this command. 

But let us look at the arguments offered in support of 
war. 

The miseries of war are acknowledged. Its expense, 
at last, begins to be estimated.. Its effects upon the physi¬ 
cal, intellectual, and moral condition of a nation, are de¬ 
plored. It is granted to be a most calamitous remedy for 
evils, and the most awful scourge that can be inflicted upon 
the human race. It W'ill bfe granted, then, that the resort 
to it, if not necessary, must be ‘intensely wicked ; and that 
if it be not in the highest degree useful, it ought to be uni¬ 
versally abolished. 

It is also granted, that the universiil abolition of war would 

2 A 
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be one of the greatest blessings that could be conferred upon 
^he human race. As to the general principle, then, there is 
no dispute. The only question which arises is, whether it 
be not necessary for one nation to act upon the principle of 
oilbnce and defence so long as other nations continue to do 
the same ? 

I answer, first. It is granted that it would be better for 
man in general, if wars were aboti»hod, and all means, both 
of offence and defence, abandoned. >i uw, this seems to me 
to admit, that this is the law under which God has created 
man. But this being admitted, the question seems to be at 
an end; for God never places men under circumstances in 
which it is either wise, or necessary, or innocent, to violate 
his laws. Is it for the advantage of him who lives among a 
community of thieves, to steal; or for one who lives 
among a community of liars, to lie? On the contrary, 
do not honesty and veracity, under these very circum¬ 
stances, give him additional and peculiat advantages 
over his companions ? ' 

Secondly. Let us suppose a nation to abandon all means, 
both of offence and of defence, to lay aside all power of inflict¬ 
ing injury, and to rely for self-preservation solely upon the 
justice of its own conduct, and the moral effect which such 
a course of conduct would produce upon the consciences 
of men. How would such a nation procure redress of 
grievances f and how would it be protected from foreign 
aggression ? 

1. Of redress of grievances. Under this head W'ould 
be comprehended violation of treaties, spoliation of property, 
and ill-treatment of its citizens. 

I reply, 1. The very fact that a nation relied solely upon 
the justice of its measures, and the benevolence of its con¬ 
duct, would do more than any thing else to prevent the occur¬ 
rence of injury. The moral sentiment of every comnjunity 
would rise in opposition to injury inflicted upon the just, the 
kind, and the merciful. Thus, by this course, the probabili¬ 
ties of aggression are rendered as few as the nature of man 
will permit. 

2. But suppose injury to be done. I reply, the proper, 
appeal fpr moral beings upon moral questions, is not to 
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physical force, hut to the consciences of men. Let the wrong 
be set forth, but be set forth in the spint of love; ami in 
this manner, if in any, will tlje consciences of men be arous* 
ed to -justice. 

3. But siippose this method to fail. Why, then, let'us 
sufrcr the injury. This is the preferable evil of tlie two. 
Because they have injured us .a little, it does not follo^v that 
we should injure ourselves much. But it will be said, what 
' is then to becojne of our national honour ? I answer, first, 
if tve have acted justly, tve surely are not dishonoured. 
The dishonour rests upon those who h.'ive done wickedly. 

1 answer again, national honour is displayed in forbearance, 
in forgiveness, in requiting faithlessness with fidelity, and 
grievances w'ith kindness and good will. These virtues are 
surely as delightful and as honourable in nations as in indi¬ 
viduals. 

But it in.ay be asked, what is to prevent repeated and 
continued aggression ? 1 answer, first, not instruments of 

destruction, but the moral principle which God has ])laeed 
in the bosom of every maji. J think tliat obedience to the 
law of God, on the part of the injured, is the surest preven¬ 
tive against the repetition of injury. I answer, secondly, 
suppose that acting in obedience to the law of benevolence 
will not prevent the repetition of injury, will acting upon the 
principle of retaliation prevent it ? This is really the true 
qucKtipn. Tlie evil tenipeis of the human heart are al- , 
lowed to exist, and we are inquiring in what manner shall 
w’e suffer the least injury from them ; whether by obeying 
the law of benevolence, or that of retaliation ? It is not 
necessary, therefore, to show, that, hy adopting the law of 
benevolence, we shall not siiffer al all; hut that, hy adopt¬ 
ing it, we shall suffer less than by the opposite course; and 
that a nation would actually thus suffer less upon the whole 
than by any other course, cannot, 1 think, be doubted by 
any one who will c.ilmly reflect upon the subject. 

II. IIow would such a nation be protected from external 
attack and entire subjugation t* 1 answer, by adopting the 
law'of benevolence, a nation would render such sm event 
in the highest degree improbable. The causes of national 
tvar are most commonly, the love of plunder, and the love 
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of glory. The first of these is rarely, if ever, sufficient to 
stimulate men to the ferocity necessary to war, unless when 
assisted by the second. And by adopting as the rule of our 
conduct the law of benevolence, all motive arising from the 
second cause is taken away. There is not a nation in hlurojic 
that could be led on to w.-)r against a harmless, just, forgiving, 
and defenceless people. 

But suppose such a case really t.hould occur, what are 
we then to do ? 1 ansnver, is it certain that we can do better 
than suffer injury with forgiveness and love, looking up to 
God, who, in his holy habitation, is the Judge of tbc whole 
earth ? And if it be said, we shall then all be subjected 
and enslaved, I answer again, have wars prevented men 
from being subjected and enslaved ? Is there a nation on 
tlie continent of Europe that has not been overrun by 
foreign troops several times, even within the present cen¬ 
tury ? And still more, is it not most commonly the case, 
that the very means by which we repel a despotism from 
abroad, only establishes over us a military .(Icspotism at 
home? Since, then, the principle of retaliation will not. 
with any certainty^ save a country f»om conquest, the real 
question, as before, is, by obedieiice to which law will a 
nation be most likely to escape it, by the law of rctaliatioji, 
or by that of benevolence ? It seems to me, that a man who 
will calmly reflect, wall see that tbc advantages of w'ar, even 
in this respect, are much less than they have been geiierally 
estimated. 

[ however w’ould by no means assert that forgiveness of 
injuries alone is a sufficient pr<»tection against wrong. I 
suppose the real protection to be active benevolence. The 
Scriptures teach us tb.at God has created men, both as in¬ 
dividuals and as societies, under the law of benevolence; 
and that he intends this law to be obeyed. Societies have 
never yet thought of obeying it in their dealings with eacli 
other; and men generally consider the allusion to it as 
puerile. But this alters not the law of God, nor the pun¬ 
ishments which he inflicts ujton nations for the violation of 
it. This punishment I suppose to be war. I believe ag¬ 
gression from a foreign nation to he the intimation from 
God that we are disobeying the law of benevolence, and 
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tliat this is Lis mode of teaching nations tlieir duty, in this 
respeett to each otlier. So that aggression seems to me in 
no manner to call fur retaliation and injury, but rather to 
call for special kindness and good will. And still farther,, 
the requiting evil with good, tends just as strongly to the* 
cessation of all injury, in nations as in individuals. Let 
any niau reflect upon the amount of pecuniary expenditure, 
and the awful waste of human life, which the wars of the 
last hundred years have occasioned, and then I will ask him 
whether it be not evident, that the one hundredth part of this 
expense and suffering, if employed in the honest effort to 
render mankind wiser and better, would, long before this 
time, have banished w’ars from the earth, and rendered the 
civilized world like the garden of Eden ? 

If this be true, it will follow, that the cultivation of a 
military spirit is injurious to a community, inasmuch as it 
aggravates the source of the evil, the eorrupt passions of 
the human heart, by the very manner in which it attempts 
to correct the evil itself! 

I am aw.are that all this may be called visionary, roman¬ 
tic, and chimerical. This, however, neither makes it so, nor 
shows it to be so. The time lo applj/ these epithets will be, 
when the justness of their application has been proved. 
And, if it be said, these principles may all be very (rue, but 
you can never induce nations to act upon them ; I answ er, 

If they be true, then (Jod re<iuires us thus to act; and if 
this be the case, then that nation will be the happiest and 
the wisest, which is the first to obey bis commandiuents. 
And, if it be said, that though all this be so, yet such is the 
])rescnt state of man, that until his social character be alter¬ 
ed, the necessity of wars will exist; I answ'er ; first, it is a 
solemn thing to meet the punishments which God inflicts 
for the transgression of his laws. And, secondly, inasmuch 
as tlic reason for this necessity arises from the social wick¬ 
edness of man, we are under imperative obligations to strive 
to render'that wickedness less; and, by all the means in our 
power, to cultivate among nati«is a spirit of mutual kind¬ 
ness, forbearance, justice and benevolence. 
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Note. I should be guiltj of injustice to one class of 
my fellow-creatures, if I should close this treatise upon 
human duty, without a single remark upon our obligations 
. to brutes. 

( 

Brutes are sensitive beings, capable of, probably, as 
great degrees of physical pleasure and pain as ourselves. 
They are endowed with instiort which is, probably, a form 
of intellect inferior to our own, bu^ whiclj, being generi- 
cally unlike to ours, we are unable to understand. They 
differ from us chiefly in being destitute of any moral 
faculty. 

We do not stand to tliem in the relation of equality. 
“ Our right is p-arainount, and must extinguish theirs.” 
We have, therefore, a right to use them to promote our 
comfort, and may ipnocently take their life, if our necessi¬ 
ties demand it. This right over them, is given to us by 
the revealed will of God. But, inasmuch as they, like 
ourselves, are the creatures of God, we have no right to 
use them in any other manner thaii that which God lias 
permitted. They, as much us ourselves, arc under iiis pro • 
tection. 

We may, therefore, use them, 1. For our necessities. Wc 
are designed to subsist upon animal food; and Ave may 
innocently slay them for this purpose. 

2. We may use them for labour, or for innocent plu’sical 
recreation, as when we employ the horse lor draught, or for 
the saddle. 

3. But, while we so use them, we arc hound to treat 
them kindly, to furnish them with sufliciont food, and with 
convenient shelter, lie who cannot feed a brute well, ought 
not to own one. And when we put them to death, it should 
be with the least ossihle pain. 

4. We are forbidden to treat them unkindly on any pre¬ 
tence, or for any reason. There cfin be no clearer indica¬ 
tion of a degraded and ferocious temper, than cruelty to 
animals. Hunting, in.many cases, and*horse-racing, seem 
to me liable to Censiire i^ this respect. Why should a 
man, for the sake of showing his skill- as a marksman, 
shoot down a poor animal, which he does not need for 
food ? Why should not the brute, that is harming no living 
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thing, be permitted to enjoy the happiness of its physical 
nature unmolested ? “ There they are privileged; and he 
• that hurts or haims them there, is guilty of a wrong.” 

5. Hence, all amusements which consist in inflicting pain ^ 
upon aniin<ds, sucli as bull baiting, cock-fighting, &c, t4e 
purely wicked. God never gave us power over animals for 
such purposes. I can scarcely conceive of a more revolting 
exhibition of human nature, than that which is seen when 
men assemble to witness the misery which brutes inflict 
upon each other. Suiely nothing can tend moie directly to 
harden men in worse than brutal ferocity. 


THb £ND 
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